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PREFACE 

M B. C. J. SHAH is one of the pioneer students of the Indian 
Historical .Research -Institute, and his work will undoubtedly 
be of great credit to his Alma Mater. Being himself a Jaina, he 
took up the early history of Jainism as the subject of his research, 
and the result of his studies is embodied, in the present book. 

Jainism is the most overlooked among all the great religions 
of India,. The present work will disclose whatever is historical 
and legendary in the early history of this religion, the doctrines of 
its founder, the divisions among his disciples, the spreading of 
the new faith and the continuous struggle with its sister-faith, 
Buddhism, which it has survived in the country that witnessed 
the birth of both of them. 

Two limits will be found in this history of Jainism by 
Mr Shah—one geographical, the other chronological. Jainism was 
soon spread all over South India, and formed there a hew com¬ 
munity with different Gurus, different practices and even a different 
ritual. In short, the history of Jainism in South India is totally 
different from the history of Jainism in North India, and forms by 
itself a different historical unit. That is the reason why Mr Shah 
has limited his work, geographically to Arydvarta. 

The other limit of Mr Shah’s work is chronological. His 
history stops at a.d. 526, when the list of canonical works of 
Jainism was finally drawn up in the Vallabhi Council. This event 
was a landmark in the history of Jainism. Prior to it Jainism 
was in a state of primitive simplicity that was totally lost after 
the codification of its religious books. After this date Jainism 
appears crystallised, and loses its genuineness and sincerity. Mr Shah 
has selected for his work the early period, which is much more 
interesting and of much greater cultural value. 

As regards the method followed in this work, nothing will, 
it is expected, be objected against it even by the most scrupulous 
histoi'ians. Certainly there is never a human work totally flawless. 
This, and the fact that it is the first work of Mr Shah, will sufficiently 
commend the following pages to the benevolence of readers and 
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critics. I ought however to mention that he has not been satisfied 
by seeing what other authors have said or propounded since that 
is not research but mere compilation. He has studied the sources 
themselves, has criticised opinions, has discussed controversial 
points, has compared sources with sources and has thus fina y 
elucidated one of the most obscure periods in the history of India, 
with the criticism and impartiality proper to a historian. 

The work of Mr Shah is No. 6 in the series of “ Studies m Indian 
History of the Indian Historical Research Institute.” It is to be 
expected that its appearance will communicate new encouragement 
to his successors, the present research workers of the Institute. 
Many an obscure point still, exists in India’s past which demands 
the sincere work of rising historians of India for the benefit of 
posterity. The work of the historian is the investigation of truth. 
And truth will always reveal itself if we look for it with constancy, 
with sincerity and with an unprejudiced mind. Then truth itself 
w-ill be the crown of our efforts. 

H. Heras, S.J. 

Bombay* 

1 5th January 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

O F all Indological studies Jainism 1 has been particularly un¬ 
fortunate in that the little that is done for it stands in vivid 
contrast with the vast undone. Even Buddhism, a veritable sister 
of Jainism in point of contemporaneous glory as well as rivalry, 
has not, as is borne out by many an evidence, lacked its due 
from the scholar-world. This indifference towards Jainism becomes 
all the more unmerited when we look at the other side of the 
shield; for Buddhism has practically disappeared from India, 
whereas the Jaina community not merely exists but wields a 
considerable influence over the political and economical destinies 
of this vast country. 2 Although as Mrs Stevenson has observed : 
“ It is no longer in any sense a court religion, nevertheless the in¬ 
fluence that it wields in India to-day is enormous. Its great wealth 
and its position as the religion par excellence of moneylenders and 
bankers makes it, especially in native states, the power behind the 
throne ; and if anyone doubts its influence, he need only count up 
the number of edicts prohibiting the slaying of animals on Jaina 
sacred days that have recently been issued by the rulers of the 
independent states.” 3 The Jainas “ form, in fact, a very large 
and, from their wealth and influence, a most important division of 
the population of India.” 4 

Hertel is certainly right when he says thatAmongst European 
scholars there are comparatively few persons who realize the full 
importance of Jainism, and the mighty influence which it was, arid 
is, exercising on Indian civilization, especially on Indian religion 

1 The word Jainism is derived from ffa(, the adjectival form from OUT, a way 
common to the names of many other religions as well as systems of philosophy— e.g. 
Mahommedanism from Mahommedan, Christianity from Cliristian, Zoroastrianism from 
Zoroastrian, and so forth (but not Buddhism, Manuism or Benthamism), or again, Dvaitism 
or Advaitism from fw or 'sjfft. Fatalism from fatal, and so on. 

3 Cf. Jaini, Outlines of Jainism,, p. 73. 

3 Stevenson (Mrs), The Heart of Jainism, p. 19. 

4 Works of Wilson, i.,*p. 847. 
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and morals, arts and sciences, literatures and languages. 1 Neither 
is there any particular enthusiasm forthcoming in this direction from 
Indian scholars except for a few eminent men like Jaini, Jayaswal, 
Ghosal and others of their ilk. But the partiality of scholars towards 
Buddhism is not without sound reasons, for there is no denying that 
Buddhism had at one time been so extensive that it was not at all 
exaggerating to call it the religion of the Asiatic continent. But 
while it is true that Jainism was certainly restricted to a smaller 
area, there is evidence enough, as brought out by Mr N. C. Melita, 
that Jaina paintings found a place even on the walls of the cave- 
temples of Chinese Turkestan. 2 

But this partiality towards Buddhism has unfortunately given 
rise to some fantastic and even untoward conclusions by, notably, 
some European scholars, who it must be conceded were at the time 
of their research virtually deprived of all benefit from any authentic 
comparative study of Jainism which is so imperative in view of the 
fact that the past history of these two sister-faiths runs well-nigh 
parallel. Fortunately for us many such fanciful conclusions have of 
recent years been corrected by scholars both in the East and the est. 
We shall notice below only a tew of these tads. Buddhism 
in proper,” says W. S. Lilly, 1 survives in the land of its birth 
in the form of Jainism. What is certain is that Jainism came into 
notice when Buddhism had disappeared from India.” 3 Says Mr 
Wilson: “ From all credible testimony, therefore, it is impossible 
to avoid the inference that the Jainas are a sect of comparatively 
recent institution, who first came into power and patronage about 
the eighth and ninth century : they probably existed before that 
date as a division of the Bauddhas, and owed their elevation to the 
suppression of that form of faith to which they contributed.” 4 

Writers like Colebrooke have erred on the other extreme in 
believing Gautama Buddha to have been the pupil of Mahavira, on 
the ground that one of the latter’s pupils (Indrabhuti) bears the 
name of Gotamasvami or Gotama. 5 Echoes Edward lhomas: A 
schism took place after Mahavira. Indrabhuti was raised to the rank 
of a deified saint, under the synonymous designation of Buddha 

1 Hcrtel, On the Literature of the Svetambaras of Gujarat, p. 1. 

2 Mehta. Studies in Indian Painting, p. 2. According to Hemacandra, and other 
Jaina traditions also, Jainism was not limited to India of to-day. Hemacandra, 
PariMsIitaparvtyn (ed. Jacobi), pp. 69, 282. Cf, M.E., xiv., p. 319. 

3 Lilly, Indio, and its Problems , p. 144. 

4 Wilson, op. city p. 334. 

5 Jacobi. Kalpa-Sutra , p. 1. 
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(for Jina and Buddha bear the same meaning according to both 
Buddhists and Jamas).” 1 But the fact is that Jina means “the 
Conqueror ” and Buddha “ the Knower.” 

In his paper read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Mr Colebrooke has said : “ It is certainly probable, as remarked 
by Dr Hamilton and Major Delamaine, that the Gautama of the 
Jainas and of the Buddhas is the same personage; and this leads 
to the further surmise that both these sects are branches of one 
stock. According to the Jainas, one of Mahavira’s eleven disciples 
left spiritual successors; that is, the entire succession of Jaina 
priests is derived from one individual, Sudharma Svami Two only 
out of eleven survived Mahavira—viz.. Indrabhuti and Sudharma: 
the first, identified with Gautama Svami, has no spiritual successor 
in the Jaina sect. The proper inference seems to be that the 
followers of this surviving disciple are not of the sect of Jina, 
rather that there have been none. Gautama’s followers constitute 
the sect of Buddha, with tenets in many respects analogous to 
those of the Jainas, or followers of Sudharma, but with a mythology 
or fabulous history of deified saints quite different.” 2 

Such hurried conclusions and identifications on both sides on 
grounds of chance similarity of certain names or dogmas are not 
only hot history but not logic either. In the words of Dr Jacobi 
such an identification “ can only he maintained on the principles 
of Fluellen’s logic : ‘ there is a river in Macedon : and there is also, 
moreover, a river at Monmouth. It is called Wye at Monmouth; 
but it is out of my prains what is the name of the other river. But 
*tis all one : ’tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.’ ” 3 

Even a distinguished scholar like Dr Hopkins connected 
Mahavira exclusively with “ idolatry, demonology and man-worship.” 
“ Of all the great religious sects of India,” says the same scholar in 
connection with Jainism, “that of Nataputta is perhaps the least 
interesting, and has apparently the least excuse for being.” 4 Neither 
are the final remarks of the learned Orientalist in any sense toned 
down. “ A religion in which the chief points insisted upon are,” 
he concludes, “ that one should deny God, worship man and nourish 
vermin has indeed no right to exist, nor has it had as a system 


1 Thomas (E.)> Jainism or the Early Faith of Atoka, p. 6. 

2 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii., pp. 815, 81C. 

3 Jacobi, I.A ., ix., p. 162. 

4 Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 296. 
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much influence on the history of thought.” 1 These conclusions 
of Hopkins are so much out of the way that we hope to get 
very near the truth by a merciless process of negating these ill- 
founded and ill-adduced findings of his. For yet, like other things/ 
that have according to him “no right to exist,” Jainism,“ has 
existed for over two millennia, and has produced excellent types of 
men—both monks and householders—and has offered real guidance 
and solace to many a seeking and believing votary.” 2 

And Dr Hopkins is not the only one of his kind, but he must be 
distinguished from the rest in that he was neither loth nor perverse 
in being corrected and purged of these ill-founded conclusions of 
his. For in the course of a letter to Sri Vijaya Indra Suri be 
remarks : “ I found at once that the practical religion of the Jainas 
was one worthy of all commendation, and I have since regretted 
that I stigmatised the Jaina religion as insisting on denying God, 
worshipping man and nourishing vermin as its chief tenets without 
giving regard to the wonderful effect this religion has on the char¬ 
acter and morality of the people. But as is often the case, a close 
acquaintance with a religion brings out its good side and creates 
a lx., ueh more favourable impression of it as a whole than can be 
obtained by an objective literary acquaintance.” 3 

Small wonder, therefore, that, as a result of such immature 
studies. Jainism was for a long time looked upon as an offshoot 
of Buddhism, which fact naturally failed to rouse the curiosity of 
research students in this branch of Oriental study. It went on like 
this for some time, but thanks to scholars like Jacobi and Buhler 
it is no longer, denied that Jainism had an independent genesis. 
As a matter of fact, Jr, ^jm has now recovered much of the ground 
lost, owing to the strenuous efforts of these two eminent scholars. 
The former’s introduction to his edition of the Kalpa-Sutra of 
Bhadrabahu and his learned article on Mahdvira and his Pre¬ 
decessors , 4 published in 1879 and in 1880 respectively, and the latter s 
essay, JJher die Indische Secte der Jaina (The Indian Sect of the 
Jainas), read in 1877, were, in fact, the first rational, scientific 
and comprehensive accounts of the Jaina religion. The fame of 
these eminent scholars, and the great ability and philosophical 
acumen with which they treated the subject, attracted the attention 

1 Hopkins,, Religions of India, p. 297. 

2 Belvalkar, Brahma-Sutras , pp. 120,121. 

3 C/. Shah, J.G., xxiii., p. 105. 

4 I.A., ix. f pp. 158 ft. 
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of learned Europe to this great religion, and the inquiry which 
Jacobi and Biihler started lias continued to the present day, and has 
been fruitful of great results. Happily there has been a positive 
change in the outlook towards Jainism, and it has been restored 
to its due place among the religions of the world, in view of the 
glorious part it played in the past and its contribution to the pro¬ 
gress of ^orld. culture and civilization, which is not-inferior to the 
contribution of any other religion on the globe. 

In. this very connection Smith has to say that “ it may well 
be doubtful if Buddhism can be correctly described as having been 
thh prevailing religion of India as a whole at any time.” He 
therefore condemns the phrase “Buddhist period” used by many 
writers as “false and misleading”; for, he says, “neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jaina period ever existed,” in the sense that “ neither 
heresy ever superseded BrahmanieaJ. Hinduism .” 1 Nevertheless 
there is no denying that both these faiths have left a permanent 
impress upon the pages of Indian history, and their contribution 
to Indian thought, life and culture has been inestimable. Our 
object, therefore, in the present thesis, is to chalk out the extent 
of Jainism in general—and not of a particular sect of it, such as 
Svetambara, Digambara or Sthanakavas!—in North India, and to 
trace the history of its vicissitudes as they obtained in that part 
of India. 

n 

We shall not attempt to relate here, neither shall we venture 
to sketch in outline, the mighty developments of the dogmas, the 
institutions and the destinies of this great religion. We shall 
hardly be able to thrash out the questions arising in connection with 
the sources of Jaina history, the immensely variegated traditions, 
the dual form in which Jaina sacred literature has been handed 
down in resonance either with the Svetambara or Digambara 
convention. Ours will therefore be an attempt to follow the for¬ 
tunes of a people, stout and sturdy, great and glorious, both in 
making a history for themselves and for their religion, and to 
estimate, in howsoever tentative and fragmentary a fashion, the 
intrinsic worth of their contribution, particularly to the rich and 
fruitful cultural stream of North India. 

There are special reasons that bring out the long-felt need of 
1 Smith, OAfJfoftd History of India , p. 55. 
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a book of this nature, besides that the theme has met with scant 
attention from scholars, considering the literary output, during 
the last century and a quarter, in various other departments of 
Oriental studies’'. In the first place, the history of North India can 
never be complete unless it is as well written in the light of Jainism, 
in view of the immense changes in the laity as well as royalty wrought 
by this religion. Secondly, any survey of Indian philosophies 
cannot but be imperfect without comprising the Jaina philosophy ; 
this applies all the more aptly to the region lying to the north 
of the Yindhyas—the land where Jainism was born. Thirdly, 
if a well-connected and exact account of Indian rituals, customs, 
traditions, institutions, art and architecture is the theme of the 
researcher, then the chequered career of Jainism in the North- 
interspersed as it is by numerous foreign invasions when no in¬ 
stitution however sacred, no religion however potent, was absolutely 
safe—must naturally secure a pre-eminent place in such a thesis. 
Says Johannes Hertei in this connection: “ Characteristic of Indian 
narrative art are the narratives of the Jainas. They describe the 
life and manners of the Indian population in all its different classes, 
and in full accordance with reality. Hence Jaina narrative literature 
is, amongst the huge mass of Indian literature, the most precious 
source not only of folklore in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word, but also in the history of Indian civilization.” 1 Finally, no 
study has so potent an influence in forming a nation's mind and 
civilization as a critical and careful survey of its past history, and 
it is through such study alone that an unreasoning and superstitious 
worship of the past is replaced by a legitimate and manly admiration. 

Regarding the literary contribution of the Jainas it would 
take a fairly big volume to give a history of all that the Jainas 
have contributed to the treasures of Indian literature. Jainas have 
contributed their full share to the religious, ethical, poetical and 
scientific literature of ancient India. Taking a comprehensive 
review of the contribution of the Jainas to Indian culture Mi 
Barth observes : “ They have taken a much more active part 
in the literary and scientific life of India. Astronomy, grammar, 
and romantic literature owe a great deal to their zeal.” 2 

In the realm of art, the elaborately carved friezes in the cave- 
temples and dwellings on the Udayagiri and RJhandagiri Hills, the 

1 Hertei, op. cil., p. 8. 

* Barth, The Religions of India, p. 144. 
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richly decorated Aydgapatas and Toranas of the Mathura find, the 
beautiful free-standing pillars on the mountain masses of Girnar 
and Satrunjaya, the admirable architecture in the Jaina temples 
at Mount Abu, and elsewhere, are sufficient to evoke the interest of 
any student of Indian history. Likewise it is impossible, in the 
region of religion, to appreciate the real force that was behind the 
great SankaracSrya or the great Dayananda without following 
the reactions of centuries of Jaina and Buddhist influence. 

These movements in literature, art and religion could not have 
succeeded but under the wings' ;f royal patronage. Hence our 
study must necessarily start with tracing the fortunes of Jainism 
at royal courts, as in its course it “ becomes the state religion of 
certain kingdoms, in the sense that it was adopted and encouraged 
by certain kings, who carried with them many of their subjects.” 1 

But the task, is certainly a thorny one. There is no single 
work which is a complete survey of Jainism in North India ; yet 
it is no mere blank, neither any medley of historical and legendary 
names, religious parables, and epic and Agamic myths, heaped up 
pell-mell. For then in vain have the thousands of ancient Jaina 
Sddhus and scholars toiled to preserve those elaborate compositions 
handed down from generation to generation by a fea,t of memory 
which is considered a miracle in modern days ; and in vain, too, 
most eminent Indian and foreign scholars and antiquarians have 
worked during* the last hundred and fifty years, if it be still im¬ 
possible to put together the results of their learned researches in 
the shape of a connected history such as is intelligible to the general 
reader and useful to the student. 

Although many portions of Jaina history are still obscure, and 
although many questions of details are still a bone of contention, 
to construct a general history of the Jaina epochs is happily no 
longer a desperate undertaking. Desperate or not, we must frankly 
disclaim any pretensions to discoveries of our own, as well as to 
extend in any way the limits of Oriental scholarship and research. 

In conclusion a word must be added with regard to the denota¬ 
tion of the term “North India.” In a limited sense the expression 
“ South India ” is applied only to the districts lying south of tlie 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra rivers, the portion north of these 
rivers usually being called the Deccan. But South and North India, 
south and north respectively of the Narbada and the Mahanadi, 


Smith, op. eit ., p. 55. 
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form a unit by themselves, and it is in this sense that the term is 
here used. “ It is to the south of the Tapti river that the Deccan 
plateau proper begins. The Narbada river is the real parting of 
Hindustan from the Deccan (Peninsular India ).” 1 And it is in 
this territory that nearly half the Jainas, out of the total population 
of about twelve lacs, reside to-day. And these Jainas, six lacs or 
so in number, are historically and socially, and also religiously, a 
definite unit by themselves, even as they are by traditions, customs 
and habits distinctly northern. As among the Buddhists so among 
the Jainas, this division between North and South, though geo¬ 
graphical in its origin, “has extended in the end to the doctrines 
taught, the question of the canon of scripture, and the entire 
body of the traditions and usages.” 2 


1 Srmivasachaxi arid Aiyangar, History of India, pt. p. 3. • 

2 Barth, op. cit ., p. 145* 
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CHAPTER I 

Jainism before Mahdvira 

u npHE history of ancient India,” says a modern historian, “is 

1 a history of thirty centuries of human culture and progress. 
It divides itself into several distinct periods, each of which, for a 
length of several centuries, will compare with the entire history of 
many a modern people.” 1 In these “ thirty centuries of human 
culture and progress ” the Jaina contribution is a solid synthesis 
of many-sided developments in art, architecture, religion, morals 
and sciences ; but the most important achievement of the Jaina 
thought is its ideal of Ahvi0fj, —non-violence—towards which, as 
the Jainas believe, the present world is slowly, though imper¬ 
ceptibly, moving. It was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities, and it indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the diversities which the complex growth of culture 
inhabited by different peoples produced. 

The name Jainism indicates the predominantly ethical char¬ 
acter of the system. As the Buddhists are the followers of Buddha, 
the Enlightened, the Jainas are the followers of Jina, the Victor, 
a title applied to all the Tlrthankaras of the Jainas. 2 

The generic names of a Jina express the ideas entertained by 
his votaries about his achievement. He is Jagataprabhu, Lord of 
the world ; Sarvajna, Omniscient; Trikalavit, Knower of the three 
times (past, present and future) ; Kshinakarma, Destroyer of 
corporeal action; Adhisvara, Supreme Lord; Devddhideva, God 
of gods, and similar epithets of obvious purport; whilst others 
are of a more specific character, as Tirthakara or Tirihankara , 
Kevali, Arhat and Jina. The first implies one who has crossed 
over ( Tiryate Anerta) —that is, the ocean; Kevali is the possessor of 
Kevala, or spiritual nature, free from its investing sources of error ; 

1 Dutt* op. cit., p. 1. 

2 It is also applicable to all those men and women who have conquered their lower 
nature, and who have by means of a thorough victory over all attachments and antipathies 
Realised the highest. Cf< Kadhakdslman, Indian Philosophy , p. 280. 
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Arhat is one entitled to the homage of gods and men ; and Jina is 
the victor of ali human passions and infirmities. 1 

The religion propounded by such a Jina is called Jainism, and 
it is known by some such designations as Jaina-darsana, Jaina- 
sdsana, Syadvada-drshti, Jaina-dharma, etc. His followers are 
called Jainas, generally known as Sravakas. 2 

It is really difficult, nay impossible, to fix a particular date 
for the origin of Jainism. Nevertheless, modern research has 
brought us at least to that stage wherein we can boldly proclaim 
all those worn-out theories about Jainism being a later offshoot 
of Buddhism or Brahmanism as gross ignorance or, to repeat, as 
erroneous misstatements. On the other hand we have progressed 
a step further, and it would be now considered an historical fallacy 
to say that Jainism originated with Mahavira without putting forth 
any new grounds for justifying this statement. This is because it 
is now a recognised fact that Parsva, the twenty-third Tirthahkara 
of the Jainas, is an historical person, and Mahavira, like any other 
Jina, enjoyed no better position than that of a reformer in the galaxy 
of the Txrthahkaras of the Jainas. 3 

The question whether religion is as old as the human race, ox* 
whether it is the growth of a later stage, is as little open to solution 
by historical research as that of its origin and essence ; it can be 
answered only by psychology and is a pxxrely philosophical inquiry. 
No tribe ox* nation has yet been met with destitute of belief in some 
higher beings, which indication is most essential to what is known 
as religion in the abstract. 

Coming to religion in concrete—that is, to a particular belief ox 
faith—we find that there also arises the same question whether it is 

1 Hernaeandra, Abhidhanacintamani, chap, i., w. 24-25. r 

= c-mj ^ xwsmorr vr*m*rr <* P n «t i w w: « 

Ttrrsmft 3[fw i vx imranfimi 

fr xp ' ir W Hil gV, —Vijayadharmasuri, Bhandarhar 

Commemoration Volume , p. 139. , , ... u „ 

3 For a better understanding of the later part of the chapter we shall give below a 
list of the 24 Tlrthahkaras of this age : 1. Rshabha, 2. Ajita, 3. Sambhava, 4. Abhinan- 
dana, 5. Sumati, 6. Padinaprabha. 7. Supaniva, 8. Candraprabha, 0. Pushpadanta or 
Suvidhi, 10. gltala, 11. Sreyariisa, 12. Vasupujya, 13. Vimala, 14. Ananta, 15. Dharma, 
10. Santi, 17. Kunthu, 18. Ara, 19. Malli, 20. Munisuvrata, 21. Nimi, 22. Nemior Ansh- 
tanerai, 23. Partva (Pfirsvanatha), 24. Vardliamana, also named Xm, Mahavira, etc. 
Every one of them has a discriminative symbol or Lanchana for himself, and this is 
always found on Jaina idols representing them— e.g. the symbol of ParAva is a hooded 
snake, and that of Vardhamana is a lion. Cf. , etc. 

—Hernaeandra, op. tit., vv. 20, 27, 28. 
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as old as the human race, or whether it is a growth of a later stage 
in human life. Here we are confronted with a more or less universal 
claim, which is put forth, by every religion, and which, to put it 
frankly, shortly comes to this : ours is the eternal and universal 
religion and others are heretics. To strengthen and justify this 
claim of eternity we find almost everywhere a lot of legendary 
literature which indulges in religious parables and canonical myths. 
Whether this is human weakness, or whether there is one religion 
which can justify its claim to eternity and universality, is no busi¬ 
ness of ours to say. That is beyond the lines that we have marked 
out for our purpose here. We shall limit ourselves to what Jainism 
has to say on this crucial question. 

To the Jainas, Jainism has been revealed again and again in 
every one of these endless succeeding periods of the world by in¬ 
numerable Tirthahkaras. 1 Of the present age the first Tirthankara 
was Rshabha and. the last two were Par&va and Mahavira. The 
lives of these Tirthahkaras are found fully worked out both in the 
Jaina canonical literature and in individual Caritras (life sketches) 
written by various Jaina Gurus . 2 Of these Rshabha is said to be 
500 poles in stature, and he is believed to have lived for 8,400,000 
Purva years, while both Pargva and Mahavira lived for 100 and 
72 years respectively. 3 If we just compare the lives of these 
Tirthahkaras we find that there is a distinct decrement from 
Rshabha. The one before Pursva—namely, Nemi—attained the age 
of 1000 years. 4 This return to reason in the stature and years of 
the last two Tirthahkaras induced some scholars to draw a probable 
inference that the last two alone are to be considered as historical 
personages. 5 6 

Talking of Parsva, Lassen says : “ The opinion that this Jina 
was a real person is specially supported by the circumstance that 

1 Hemacandra has enumerated in his Abhidhanatint&mani the 24 Jinas who have 

appeared in the past Utsarpini period and 24 others of the future age. , etc., 

and g, cte.~~vv. 50-56. He concludes: ft p ft lWT : . . .—v. 56. 

2 Among the Sutras see Rhadrabahu’s Kalpa-Sutra , or Sudharma’s Avatyaka, etc.; 

to mention a few individual Contras we have by Hemavijayagarti; 

by Sri Munibhadrasiiri; by Vinayacandrasur i and 

also by Haribhadra ; by Nemicandra, and so on. 

3 Kalpa-Sutra, sut. 227, 168, 147. According to the Jainas one Purva is equal to 

70,560,000,000,000 years. Cf. Samgrahani-Sutra, v. 262. 

1 Kalpa-Sulra, sut . 182*. 

6 Stevenson (Rev.), Kalpa-Sutra , Int., p. xii. 
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the duration of his life does not at all transgress the limits oi 
probability as is the case with his predecessors.” 1 

No doubt history cannot draw inferences on such grounds, but 
the period of Indian history with which we are concerned is greatly 
wan tin in data on which we can base our authoritative conclusions. 

“ It is almost impossible,” observes Dutt, “ to fix any precise date 
in the history of India before Alexander the Great visited the land. 

It is really inexplicable why everything has been recorded since 
the advent of Lord Mahavira, the product of the great Indian 
synthesis, and also why authentic records are missing previous to 
this. With all this, it is not a hopeless task to fix an historical date 
for Parsva, the twenty-third Tirthahkara of the Jainas. The con¬ 
temporary literature of the time of Mahavira and Buddha throws 
a Treat deal of light on this important question of Jaina history, 
and, as we shall see, the evidence put forward by the Jaina Sutras 

is also not less worthy of note. , 

Taking ParSva, the object of our search here, we find that 
there is no authoritative data in the form of an inscription or a 
monument which is directly connected with him, but there aie 
inscriptions and monuments from which an indirect inference can 
safelv be drawn. 

Reviewing the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura we find that 
there is a reference to Rshabha in a dedication to him by lay 
votaries . 3 Moreover, we find here that most of the inscriptions 
are dedicated to more than one Arhat . 4 “ All of them, whether 
bearing kings! names or not, clearly belong to the Indo-bcythic 
period, or—if the era of Kanishka and his successors is identified 
with Saka-era— to the first and second century a.d.” 5 If Mahavira 
was the founder, it can with all impunity be said that there is cer¬ 
tainly no great, gulf of time that divides him from the people of 
whose dedication to Mahavira we have spoken above, since they 
come only some six centuries after him, which fact would place 
them at once in possession of much intimate knowledge as to the 
foundation of the religion. But, over and above this, the dedication 
is to more than one Arhat, and particularly to Rshabha, which fact 

1 Lassen, I.A., ii., p. 261* 

2 Dutt, op . dl *, p. 11. . 

3 TrtafUWrmjW’sri : (May the divine Rshabha be pleased).—®./., i-, P- 386; ms. 

No. vm. o _ xr TTT 

i TWf (Adoration to the Arhats).— Ibid., p. 388 ; Ins. J>o. IU. 

8 Ibid., p. 371. 
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makes it clear as regards both the authenticity of a very ancient 
beginning of the religion, and the probable succession of numerous 
Tlrthahkaras in the meanwhile. 

Furthermore, we have * a monumental proof in one of the 
greatest Tirthas 1 of the Jamas, the hill of Samet-Sikhar 2 in Bengal, 
which is known also as Parasnath Hill. It is situated in the 
Hazaribag district. Both in the Kalpa-Sutra, recorded and proved 
to have been composed by Bhadrabahu, and hence which can be 
traced as far back as c. 300 b.c,, 8 and also in other Jaina literature 
we find that on the eve of his Nirvana Par^va came down to this 
hill and went to Moksha from here. 4 

Coming to contemporary literature we find many reliable 
statements and coincidences that leave no doubt as to the his¬ 
toricity of Parsva’s life. For our purpose here we need not examine 
the veracity of all these references, but we shall merely enumerate 
just a few which are most striking and highly convincing. 

According to the Jaina scriptures Jaipa Sadhus and Nuns 
were known as Niganfhas and Wiganthis —Sanskrit Nirgranthas 
—etymologically meaning “ without any ties.” 6 This is also 
apparently corroborated by the Buddhist canon 6 ; Varaliamihira 7 
and Hemacandra 8 call them Nirgranthas, whilst other writers 
substitute synonyms, such as Vivasana , 9 Muktambara , etc. The 
name Nirgrantha for the Jaina religious men. Occurs also in the 
edicts of A^oka under the form of Nigantha . 10 The Pi takas of the 
Buddhas often mention the Niganthas as opponents of Buddha 

* Tlrtha , according to Jaina terminology, means a place of pilgrimage. 

a Samet-Stehara, called in Major Banners map Farsonaut, is situated among the 
hills between Bihar and Bengal; its holiness is great in the eyes of the Jainas, and it is 
said to be visited by pilgrims from the remotest provinces of India.”—Colebrooke, op. dt.> 
ii., p. 218. There is a celebrated temple of Par&va in that place. 

* Charpentier, U ttarddhyaycm n-Su it a , Int., pp. 18, 14. 

‘See Kalpa-Sutra, silt. 168; HHT HU'.—Hemacandra, 

TrishashtUSaldha , Parva IX, v. 816, p. 219. 

5 See Uttar a dhyayan a , Lecture or Adhyayana XII, 16; XVI, 2; Acdranga , pt. iu, 
Adhyayana III, 2, and Kalpa-Sutra, sut . 180, etc. 

* See Digha Nikdya , l, p. 57; Buddhism in Translations (Har. Or. Series), iii., 
pp. 224, 842-843, 469, 484, etc.; Malta Parinibbdna Sutta , chap, v., 267, etc. C/. Rhys 
Davids, S.B E., iii., p. 166. 

7 - - - etc.—Varahamihira, Brhal-Samhitrl, Adhyayana 

LI, v. 21: u In Varahamihira’s (sixth century) Brhat Samfiitd, lx. 19 (ed. Kern), Nagna, 
* Naked,’ is the official designation of a Jaina Barth, op . dt, p. 145. 

, etc.—Hemacandra, Ahhidhdnacivldmani , v. 76. 

9 . , . etc.—Pansikar, Brahm am ira~Bh ashy a , p. 252 (2nd ed.}. 

Biihler, EM., ii., p. 272. 
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and his followers. Wherever they are mentioned in the Buddhist 
canon it is mostly to refute their belief, and thus to assert the 
superiority of the faith of Lord Buddha. 1 These facts prove two 
things : that the Jaina monks were called Niganthas, and that, as 
far as the Buddhist writings reach, the Jainas and Buddhists were 
great rivals. 2 3 

Coming to Mahavira, we find that his father, Siddhartha, was 
of Kdsyapa Gotra, belonging to the clan of the Jmtri-Kshatriyas .* 
This is the reason why Mahavira was known as Jndtriputra in 
his own days. 4 Now, in Pali, Nata is equivalent of Jndli, and 
hence Jndtriputra means Ndtaputta, which more resembles Ndya- 
putta , “ a Biruda of Mahavira used in the Kalpa-Sutra and the 
Uttarddhyayana-Sutra .” 5 Thus the titles Niganthanatha, Nigantha- 
Ndtaputta, and also merely Ndtaputta refer to none else but Mahavira. 
“ The discovery of the real name of the founder of the Jainas, 
says Dr Bixhler, “belongs to Professor Jacobi and myself. The 
form Jndtriputra occurs in the Jaina and northern Buddhist books ; 
in Pali it is Ndtaputta, and in Jaina Prakrt Ndyaputta. Jnata or 
Jnati appears to have been the name of the Rajput clan trom which 
the Nirgrantha was descended.” 6 

Again coming back to the Buddhist canon, we find in an old 
book of the Singalese canon, the Sdinagdma-Suita, a reference to 
Nigantha-Ndtaputta’s death in Pava. 7 Furthermore, a reference to 
the doctrine of the Niganthas, as given in Buddhist canonical litera¬ 
ture, confirms the identity of the Niganthas with the Jainas. “ The 
Nigantha-Ndtaputta knows and sees all things, claims perfect know¬ 
ledge and faith, teaches annihilation by austerities of the old Karinas 
and prevention by activity of new Karma. When. Karma ceases 
all ceases.” 8 There are indeed many such references to Mahavira 

1 SeeAnguttara Nikdya, iii., 74 ; Mahavagga, vi., iii, etc. 

2 “ Among the religious sects of non-Buddhistic persuasion are the Nirgranthas 
or Jainas, the adversaries whom Ashvaghosha detests with greater virulence than 
Brahmans.”—Nariman, Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 190 (2nd ed.); see also Mitjra, The Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature in Nepal , p. XI. 

3 cf. Kalpa-Sutra , sut. 110 ; see also ibid., sut. 20, etc. ; Acdranga - 

Siitra, pt. iii., Adhyayana XV, 4. 

* Ibid., pt. i., VII, 12, and VIII, 9. 

8 Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., p. 6. 

6 Biihler, LA. , vii., p. 143, n. 5. See also: “We owe to Professor Jacobi the 
suggestion, which is undoubtedly correct, that- the teacher, who is thus styled in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists, is identical with Mahavira,” etc.— C.II.I. , i., p. 160. 

7 Z.D.M.G., xxxiv., p. 749. Cf. Biihler, The Indian Sect of the Jainas , p. 34. 

6 Angutlara Nikdya, iii., 74. Of. S.B.E., xlv., p> xv. 
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and Ms theory in the old books of the Buddhas, but we shall limit 
ourselves to one which is very helpful in tracing this history as far 
back as Par^vanatha. 

There is a reference to Ndtaputta’s system in the Sdmahhaphala- 
Sutta, which is as follows : Catuyama Samvara Samvvio, which has 
been interpreted by J acobi as referring to the Jaina term Cdturyclma. 
“ It is applied,” says the learned scholar, “ to the doctrine of 
Mahavlra’s predecessor, Parsva, to distinguish it from the reformed 
creed of Mahavlra, which is called Fancydrtia Dharma .” 1 

To understand this interpretation of Dr Jacobi we must know 
beforehand that the original religion of Parsva had laid down four 
great vows for the guidance of his followers, and they are as follows : 
Ahimsa, non-killing; Sunrta, truthful speech; Asteya , not steal¬ 
ing ; and Aparigraha, renouncing of ail illusory objects. Mahavlra 
being a reformer also saw#that in the society in which he was mov¬ 
ing Brahmacarya —chastity—must be made a separate vow, quite 
distinct from the Aparigraha vow of Par£vanatha. 2 

Referring to this reformation in the Jaina church by Mahavlra, 
Jacobi observes: “The argumentation-in the text presupposes a 
decay of the morals of the monastic order to have occurred between 
Parsva and Mahavlra, and this is possible only on the assumption 
of sufficient interval of time having elapsed between the last two 
Tlrthankaras, and this perfectly agrees with the common tradition 
that Mahavlra came 250 years after Parsva.” 3 

Thus from the Buddhist-Gmnihas themselves we get sound 
proofs which help us to ascertain the historical character of Par&va’s 
life. Besides this there is one thing which sounds very strange 
when we consider all these references about Ndtaputta and his 
philosophy that axe available in the Buddhist canon. With all 
these refutations and references about them in the canonical works 
of the rival faith the Jainas could ignore their adversaries. It 
follows from this that the Nirgranthas were considered by the 
Buddhas an important sect, while the Nirgranthas in their turn 
did not think it worth while to take any notice of the sister faith. 
These strange coincidences of both the Buddhist and the Jaina 
literature go a long way to prove the existence of Jainism much 
before the advent of Buddha and Mahavlra. 

1 Jacobi, I.A*, ix., p. 160. 

2 fffiTfcT . . , Apsjwrftf. . . etc.--See Kalpa-Sulra , Suhodhikd-Tikd, p. 3. 

» Jacobi, SM B., xlv., pp, 122-128. 
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“The Nirgranthas,” observes Dr Jacobi, “are frequently 
mentioned by the Buddhists, even in the oldest part of the Pitakas. 
But I have n'ot yet met with a distinct mention of the Buddhas in 
any of the old Jaina Sutras , though they contain lengthy legends 
about Jainali, Gosala and other heterodox teachers. As this is 
just the reverse position to that which both sects mutually occupy 
in all aftertimes, and as it is inconsistent with our assumption 
of a contemporaneous origin of both creeds, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the Nirgranthas were not a newly founded 
sect of Buddha’s time. This seems to have been the opinion 
of the Pitakas too; for we find no indication of the contrary in 
them.” 1 

So much about references in Buddhist canons; now' we shall 
see what the Hindu scriptures and legends have to say about 
Jainism. Though they seem to be somewhat later than Mahavira 
and his times, they go a step further than the Buddhist canon. 
And, strangely enough, they more or less support the belief of the 
Jainas that Rshabha was the first Jina of this age. 

From Vishnu-Purana we learn that the Brahmans too have a 
Rshabha whose life more or less coincides with that of the Jaina 
one. 2 In the Bhdgavata-Purdna also a detailed account of the 
life of one Rshabha is given, and from that it is evident that it is 
none other than the first Jaina Tirthankara himself. A note on 
Bhdgavata-Purdna in Wilson’s Vishnu-Purana, has it: “ That work 
enters much more into detail on the subject of Rshabha’s devotion, 
and particularises circumstances not found in any other Pur ana. 
The most interesting of these are the scenes of Rshabha’s wander¬ 
ings, which are said to be Korika, Vankata, Kutaka, and Southern 
Karnataka, or the western part, of the peninsula ; and the adoption 
of the Jaina belief by the people of those countries.” 3 

Of the remaining Tirthahkaras, Sumati, the fifth Tirthankara, 
is evidently identical with Bharata’s son Sumati, of whom it is said 
in the Bhagavata that he “ will be irreligiously worshipped by some 
infidels as a divinity.” 3 Besides this, “ Arishtanemi, the twenty- 
second Tirthankara, is connected with Krshna’s myth through 

1 Jacobi, I.A>, ix., p. 161 • 

2 Nabhi had by his queen Maru the magnanimous Rshabha, and he had a hundred 
sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata. Having* ruled with equity and wisdom, and cele¬ 
brated many sacrificial rites, he resigned the sovereignty of the earth to the heroic Bharata, 
etc, — Cf. Wilson, Vishnu-Purana, p. 163. 

3 Ibid., p. 164 n. 
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Rajlmati, daughter of Ugrasena.” 1 From all these references from 
the Vishnu and Bhagavata Pur anas Jacobi concluded “. . . there 
may be something historical in the tradition which makes Rshabha 
the first Tirthahkara.” 2 However, it is not to be forgotten 
that according to some scholars these Purdnas belong to a later 
date, and hence much weight cannot be put on their authority, 3 
in spite of scholars like Smith, who would not like to disparage the 
authority of the Purdnic lists. 4 

Leaving the Tlrthankaras aside we find there is a reference 
to Jaina philosophy in one of the oldest Sutras of the Hindus. 
In the Brahrna-Sutras , which are believed by Telang 5 and others 
to be as old as the fourth century b.c., we find a refutation of 
Jaina Syadvada and of the Jaina theory about the soul. 6 There 
are also many more references about Jainism in the Mahvbhdrala, 
the Manusmrti, the Sivasahasra, the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the 
Yajurvecla-Samhitd and other Hindu scriptures, but we shall not 
deal with them here. 7 

Finally, we shall refer to what some of the most ancient and 
most sacred of the Jaina Sutras and some of the most eminent 
scholars of our day have to say on the historicity of Parsya and 
his predecessors. Befoi'e we directly refer to any part of Jaina 
literature we shall see what can be gathered about this particular 
point from the salient features of the period itself. “As a general 
account of the facts,” says Jarl Charpentier, “ the statement that 
the main part of the canon originated with Mahavira and his 
immediate successors may probably be trusted.” 8 But the 
Jainas go a step further than this. According to them the Purvas 
were the oldest sacred books, dating as far back as the first 
Tirthankara, Rshabha. There is also another more reliable 
tradition upon which Professor Jacobi rightly lays stress as con¬ 
taining some truth, and it is this that the Purvas were taught 

1 Jacobi, op. tit., p. 163. See also 44 Neminatha, an uncle to Kyshna and the twenty- 
second Tirthahkara of the Jainas,” etc.— Cf, Mazumdar, op. tit., p. 531. 

a Jacobi, op. and loc. tit. 

3 Cf. Wilson, op. tit., i., pp. 328-320. 

4 “ Modern European writers have been inclined to disparage unduly the authority 
of the Purdnic lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine and valuable historical 
tradition.”— Cf. Smith, Early History of India, p. 12 (4th ed.). 

5 S.B.E. , viii., p. 32. “ Nyaya~Dar6ana and Brahma-Sutra (Vedanta ) were composed 
between a.d. 200 and 450.” — Jacobi. Cf. J.A.O.S. , xxxi., p. 20. 

8 Cf. Pansilcar, op. tit., p. 252. 

1 Hiralal, H-, AncienrHistory of the Jaina Religion, pt. ii., pp. 85-89. 

8 Charpentier, op. cit., p. 12. 
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by Mahavira himself, and that the Angas were then composed by 
his Ganadharas. 1 

From this it becomes clear that Mahavira and his Ganadharas 
who succeeded him were the authors of the Jaina .Agamic literature. 
When we say that Mahavira was the author we do not mean that 
he actually wrote them, but that whatever is recorded there was 
taught by him. 44 For authorship in India depended chiefly on 
the’matter, the words being rather irrelevant, provided the sense 
be the same.” 2 Furthermore, from certain peculiarities of the 
Jaina literature itself we can also mark that along with the religion 
it can be traced as far back as Vardhamana and some time even 
before him. But we shall not touch any of these characteristic 
features here, since we are going to deal with them in our chapter 
on “ Jaina Literature.” 

Now when in such canonical literature ot the Jainas we find 
more or less unanimous and reliable reference to Parsva there is 
no reason to doubt their authenticity. Take for instance the 
Kalpa-Sutra of the days of Bhadrabahu. It has referred to all the 
Tirthahkaras of the Jainas. Its references to Parsva and Mahdvira- 
Dharma have, however, been dealt with. The most important 
passage is the one in the Bhagavati wherein is described a dispute 
between Kalasavesiyaputta, a follower of Parsva, and some disciple 
of Mahavira. It ends with the former’s begging permission to stay 
with him “ after having changed the law of the four vows for 
the law of the five vows enjoining compulsory confession.” 3 In 
Sxlanka’s commentary on the Acarahga the same distinction is made 
between the Caturydma of Panova’s followers and the Pdhcaydma 
of Vardhamana’s Tirtha . 4 * 6 

The same thing is repeated also in the Uttarddhyayana. To 
quote Dasgupta: 44 The story in the Uttarddhyayana that a disciple 
of Parsva met a disciple of Mahavira and brought about the union 
of the old Jainism and that propounded by Mahavira seems to 
suggest that this Parsva was probably an historical person. J 

1 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., Int., p. 45. 2 Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, p. 15. 

3 tne d h ^ * (wr) ^ d • 

.. .—Cf. Bhagavatl-Sutra, Sataka I, ml. 76. CJ. also Weber, Fragment der Bhagavati, 

p. 188. _ t 

i T( xrq etc.—Cf. Acdrdnga-Sutra , Srutaskandha II, w. 12-13, p. 3-0. 

6 Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy , i., p. 169. Cf, also 3*^ 3 

iftWt . . .— Uttarddhyayana-Sutra, Adhyayana XXIII, v. 25. 
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Corning to modern scholars we find that there is a general 
unanimity about the historical character of Par£va’s life, dust to 
mention a few among the older generation of Sanskrit scholars in 
the West, we find that Colebrooke, 1 Stevenson 2 and Edward Thomas 3 
strongly believed that Jainism was older than both Nattaputta and 
Sdkyaputta. “ I take Parsvanatha,” says Colebrooke, “ to have 
been the founder of the sect of the Jainas, which was confirmed 
and thoroughly established by Mahavlra and his disciple Sudharma ; 
by whom, and by his followers, both Mahavlra and his predecessor, 
Parsvanatha, have been venerated as deified saints ( Jinas), and are 
so worshipped by the Jainas of this day.” 4 

On the other side some German scholars, like Bidder 5 and 
Jacobi,® refuted the arguments put forward by H. II. Wilson, 7 
Lassen 8 and others. “These particulars,” says Jacobi, “about 
the religion of the Jainas previous to the reform of Mahavlra, are so 
matter-of-fact like, that it is impossible to deny that they may have 
been handed down by a trustworthy tradition. Hence we must 
infer that the Nirgranthas already existed previous to Mahavlra— 
a result which we shall render more evident in the sequel by 
collateral proofs.” 9 

Coming to our own day we have three of the greatest writers 
on Indian philosophy—Drs Belvalkar, 10 Dasgupta 11 and Radha- 
krishnan 12 —and historians and scholars like Charpentier, 13 Guerinot, 14 
Mazumdar, 15 Frazer, 1 ® Elliot, 17 Poussin 18 and others, who hold the 
same opinion. “ Jainism has suffered,” observes Belvalkar, “ in 
estimation as an ethical and metaphysical system by being deemed 
as more or less contemporaneous in origin with the other more 
evolved philosophical systems like the Samkhya, Vedanta and 
Buddhism. The fact is that Mahavlra inherited the ontology of 
his system from a remoter ancestry, and he probably did little 
more than transmit it unchanged to succeeding generations.” 19 

, In his learned preface to the XJttarddhyayana Dr Charpentier 
observes: “ We ought also to remember both that the Jaina 

I Colebrooke, op. tit., ii., p. 317. 2 Stevenson (Rev.), op. and loc. tit. 

* Thomas (Edward), op. tit., p. 6. 4 Colebrooke, op. and loc. tit. 

6 Buhler, The Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 32. « Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. xxi. 

’’ Wilson, op. tit., i., p. 334. 8 Lassen, I.A., ii., p. 107. 

» Jacobi, I.A., ix., p. 160. 10 Belvalkar, The Brahma-Sulras, p. 106. 

II Dasgupta, op. tit., p. 173. 12 Radhakrishnan, op. tit., p. 281. 

13 Charpentier, C.H.I., i., p. 153. 11 Guerinot, Bibliographic Jaina, Int., p. xi. 

15 Mazumdar, op. tit... pp. 262 ft. 16 Frazer, Literary History of India, p. 128. 

w Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, i., p. 110. 18 Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, p. 67. 

10 Belvalkar, op. tit., p. 107. 
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religion is certainly older than Mahavira, his reputed predecessor, 
Parsva, having almost certainly existed as the real person, and 
that consequently the main point of the original doctrine may 
have been codified long before Mahavira.” 1 Lastly, Dr Guerinot 
says : “There can no longer be any doubt that ParSvanatha was 
an historical personage. According to the Jaina tradition he must 
have lived a hundred years, and died 250 years before Mahavira. 
His period of activity therefore corresponds to the 8th century b.c. 
The parents of Mahavira were followers of the religion of Parsva. ” 2 
From all these overwhelming proofs about the existence of a 
Tirthahkaxa or TIrthahkaras before Mahavira we can, without any 
fear of historical fallacy, affirm that modern research goes rightly 
as far back as the days of Parsvanatha. About the other Tlrthah- 
karas we shall not endorse the opinion of Mazumdar, who, even 
at the risk of entirely disregarding the Jaina tradition, lays down 
that Rshabba Deva, the first TIrthahkara of the Jainas, “ was a 
king of the Vairaja dynasty in Bithoor (29th century b.c.).” 3 We 
shall merely conclude in the words of Dr Jacobi that “ we must 
close our researches here content to have obtained a few glimpses 
into the pr'ehistorical development of Jainism. The last point 
which we can perceive is Parsva; beyond him all is lost in the 
mist of fable and fiction.” 4 

1 Charpeiitier, Uttaradhyayana, Int„ p* 21. 

3 Guerinot, op. and loc, cit. 

3 Mazumdar, op. and loc. cit. 

4 Jacobi, op. cit., p. 163. 
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CHAPTER II 

Mahavira and his Times 


W E have already dealt with Parsva, the predecessor of Mahavira, 
in the previous chapter. There is very little in connection 
with him that we can glean out from any other source but the Jaina 
Sutras . From the Buddhist canonical literature we inferred that 
there was some such thing as the Cdturydma-Dharma of Parsva. 
All that we know about him is only through Jaina canonical litera- 
tme, which has also been the basis for all those historians and 
scholars who have written about him. 

We need not put down here all that the Jainas have to say 
about Parsva, because it is impossible to deal with that part of 
Jaina history which forms the period between the last two Tir- 
thaukaras, mainly for two reasons—viz. that, in the first place, what 
we know about them is chiefly through mere tradition, and. that, 
in the second place, there is so much that is, contradictory even 
there. It would be enough to say that Parsva was born of a king 
named Agvasena, who was a. ruling magnate at Benares, and that 
his mother’s name was Varna. 1 Furthermore, according to the 
Jaina belief there were 16,000 monks, 38,000 nuns, 164,000 laymen 
and 327,000 laywomen who formed his whole following. 2 p'ar^va 
is said to have lived lor one hundred years, for seventy years of 
Which he was engrossed in seeking Nirvana , 3 

Coming to Mahavira we find that, according to Jaina tradition, 
he came about two hundred and fifty years after his predecessor. 4 
The period of Indian history when Mahavira lived is called the 

_ . ! 150 5 see *<£... etc—Hemacandra, 

Insnashti-Milaka, Parva IX, v. 23, p. 196 ; Charpentier, i., p. 154. 

a Kalpa-Sutra, stU. 161-164. 

8 Ibid., nut. 168 ; see also I . . . etc.-Hemacandra, op. cit., 

v. 318, p. 219 ; Mazumdar, op. cit., p. 551. 

* WhfWWwj. — Kalpa-Sutra, SubodhiM-Tikd, 

‘! A ' S h r * h f ve died 230 y ««8 before the death of Mahavira, he may 

probably have lived m the 8 th century b.c.” — C.H.I., i., p. 153 . y 
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rationalistic age. Its duration differs with different authors., but 
generally the limit can be put as between 1000-200 B.c. 1 Ihe age of 
epic India had passed away. The Rums, the Pancalas, the Kosalas, 
and the Videhas of the Gangetic Valley no more existed. It was in 
this period that the Aryans issued out of the Gangetic Valley and 
founded Hindu kingdoms even in the southernmost parts of India, 
suffusing their new settlements with their glorious civilisation. 

And this is precisely a period which is marked by a great 
flourish of religion in India. “ Her ancient religion, which the 
Hindu Aryans had practised and proclaimed for fourteen cen¬ 
turies, had degenerated into forms.” 2 India was now to witness 
the commencement of a great revolution. Whether for the better 
or for the worse, she had to face a great upheaval in the Hindu 
fold. “Religion in its true sense had been replaced by forms. 
Excellent social and moral rules ivere disfigured by the unhealthy 
distinctions of caste, by exclusive privileges for Brahmans and by 
cruel laws for Sudras. Such exclusive caste privileges did not 
help to improve the Brahmans themselves. As a community they 
became grasping and 'covetous, ignorant and pretentious, until 
Brahmana-Sutrakdras themselves had to censure the abuse in the 

strongest terms.” 3 .... 

The institution of priesthood among the Hindus is certainly 
a later growth ; for although the word Brahman is used in the 
Rigveda 4 (which Veda goes back to the earliest times of Aryan 
culture in India), it only meant “ singers of sacred songs.” 5 And 
it was now that they came to designate a class of religious 
functionaries. As time went on the office seems to have become 
hereditary, and by and by the Brahmans came to be xegarded 
with higher and higher honour. 6 With it their pretensions also rose 
higher and higher, but they could not yet form an exclusive caste. 
This was the situation before the Aryans had advanced beyond 
the Seven Rivers, at the mouth of the Indus, where they had origin- 

1 Cf. Dutt, Op. cit . (Contents); Mazumdar, op. cit. (Contents). 

2 Dutt, op. dt. , p. 840. . y 

3 Ibid., p. 341 ; see also ft (Brahmans) who neither study nor teach the \ eda nor 
keep sacred fires become equal to SudrasC—Vasishtha , iii., 1. Cf. Buhler, S.B.E ., xiv., 

p. 16- , 

4 Griffith, The Hymns of the Rigveda , ii., pp. 96, 97, etc. (2nd ed.). 

5 Cf. Tiele, Outlines of the History of Religion , p. 115. 

e 4fc In course of time the priest’s connection with the sovereign appears to have 
assumed permanency, and probably become hereditary.”— Cf. Law, N. N., Ancient Indian 
Polity , p. 44. 
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ally settled after their separation from the Iranians. 1 But with a 
diffusion of the Hindu-Aryans over the region south-east of the Seven 
Rivers, and their settlement on the Ganges and the Jumna, the Vedic 
religion gave birth to Brahmanism, or the hierarchy of Brahmans. 2 

With Brahmanism came the rigidity of caste system, which 
“ was still a pliable institution in the Epic period, but the rules 
of caste were made more rigid and inflexible in the Rationalistic 
period, and it was impossible for the members of a lower caste to 
enter within the pale of priesthood.” 3 This state of things re¬ 
sulted in Brahmans being entirely relieved of manual labour, and 
being fed on the resources of the industrial classes without doing 
anything worth while to compensate the other classes. 4 They 
had become idlers to such an extent that they were not prepared 
to acquire that learning which alone could justify their exemption 
from labour. Vasishtha felt the abuse and the injustice keenly, 
and protested against idlers being supported and fed, in terms 
which could be indited only when Hinduism was still the religion 
of a living nation. 6 

The abuses begotten of the privileges of the caste system 
combined with the circumstance that writing was unknown, or at 
any rate was not generally employed for literary purposes, con¬ 
tributed to give increasing influence to the Brahmans. 6 Subject 
at first to the princes and nobles, and dependent on them, they 
began by insinuating themselves into their favour, and represent¬ 
ing that the protection and liberty of Brahmans were part of the 
duties of the princes and nobles. Gradually they set themselves 
up as the exclusive guardians and interpreters of “ revelation ” 
(Sruti) and “ tradition ” ( Smrti ), in virtue of their being masters 
of instruction. 7 By far the greater number of works on religion 

1 “ It is not so easy to trace the relations between BrahmarshideAa and the earlier 
Aryan settlements in the land of the Seven Rivers.”— C.H.I., i., p. 51. 

3 Cf. Tiele, op. tit., pp. 112 , 117. “ The language of the Rigveda, the oldest form 
of Vedic Sanskrit, belongs to the country of the Seven Rivers. The language of the 
Brahmanas and of the later Vedic literature in the country of the Upper Jumna and 
Ganges ( Brahmarshidata ) is transitional.”— C.H.I., i., p. 57. 

3 Dutt, op. cit., p. 264. Cf. Crooke, E.R.E. , ii„ p. 493. 

4 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India , p. 209. 

5 44 The King shall punish that village where Brahmans, unobservant of their sacred 
duties and ignorant of the Vedas, subsist by begging ; for it feeds robbers.”— Vasishtha , 
iii., 4. Cf. Biihler, S.B.E. , xiv., p. 17. 

6 Cf. Tiele, op. cit., p. 121 . 

7 “To this class the knowledge of divination among the Indians is exclusively 
restricted, and none but the. Sophists is allowed to practise that art.”—McCrindle, op. 
and loc . cit. 
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were composed with a view to the sacrificial service. 1 * * They con¬ 
stitute the four Vedas, each Veda having different Brahmans. 
These Brahmanas are generally “ marked by narrow formalism, 
childish mysticism and superstitious talks about all kinds ot tribes, 
such as may be expected where a pedantic and powerful priesthood 
is invested with unlimited spiritual authority. , , 

The Yajna ceremony was so organised and arranged that by 
and by it became more and more elaborate and involved, and 
this required a constant increase in the number ot ministrants, all 
of whom were of necessity Brahmans. Sometimes they went to 
such an extent that the reverence for the Devas (gods) also per¬ 
ceptibly diminished as they placed themselves on their level. 
Behind the doctrine of the sacrificial service the popular Vhder- 
standing was that “a suitable combination of rites, rituals and 
articles of sacrifice had the magical power of producing the desired 
effect—a shower of rain, the birth of a son, the routing of a huge 
army, etc. The sacrifices were enjoined generally not so much 
for any moral elevation as for the achievement of objects ot 

practical welfare.” 4 _ 

Thus the social ideal of Brahmans was the unlimited power 
that hierarchy conferred and the strict separation ot castes. 
Various useful callings were in this rigid society branded as smtul, 
and men were prevented from withdrawing even from shameful 
occupations to which birth condemned them. Highest claims 
were made by the Brahmans, and they were also the recipients ot 
the most extravagant privileges. This went on to such an extent 
that even the unlimited authority of the king was considered to 
be at their service. 5 The very religious bent of the ancient Indians 
was.such that the royal priest 6 was an important personage from 
the very earliest times of which we have any record. Woman was 

i The sacrificial ceremonial at the consecration of a king («3fo ^ )> * ** 
common horse-sacrifice (ASoamtdha), the proper 

the seneral sacrifice (Sarvamedha) were the most important. At these four ■vatnlices 
human victims were reallv offered in ancient times, but as the manners grew more 
gentle this practice began to decline ; though not with universal approval, hnally it fell 

into disuse. 

I They heW “ the Supreme place of divinity and honour.”~Cy. McCrindle, op. and 
ioc» cit. 

4 cm min cm rif i d. 208. Cf. also Law, N. N., op* cit., p. 39. 

5 « They*were divinely appointed to be the guides of the nation and the councillors 
of the king, but they could not be kings themselves.”—Law, N. N., op. cit., p. 

6 Also called Purohit, etymologically meaning “ placed in front, appointed. 
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considered a nonentity in the social organisation, and the Sudra 
was despised out and out. 1 

Naturally such a state of society was not destined to hold 
a long time. And it did end with the appearance of Mahavira on 
one side, and Buddha Sakyaputta on the other. “ It is said of the 
French Revolution,” says Dutt, “that it was mainly brought about 
by two causes: the oppression of.the kings and the intellectual 
reaction set in by the philosophers of the 18th century. The 
Buddhist revolution in India is still more distinctly the result of 
similar causes. The oppression of Brahmanism made the people 
sigh for a revolution, and the work of the philosophers opened the 
path to such a revolution.” 2 

Dr Hopkins goes a little further and lays stress on the psych¬ 
ology of the people with whom these developments first originated. 
“ To a extent,” says the learned scholar, “ both Jainism 

and Buddhism owed their success to the politics of the day. The 
kings of the East were impatient of the Western Church; they were 
pleased to throw it over. . . . The West was more conservative than 
the East. It was the home of the rites it favoured. The East was 
but a foster-father.” 3 

But we are not out to invent any anti-Brahman prejudice 
for the explanation of this great Indian revolution. It was “ an 
expression of the general ferment of thought which prevailed at 
the beginning of the epic period.” 4 We need not understand it 
as a mere “ result of Kshatriya protest against the caste exclusive¬ 
ness of Brahmans,” 5 because “ the ground had been well prepared 
for the growth of a new belief and new doctrines outside the 
orthodox bull- work of Brahmanism.” 0 Furthermore, the hypothesis 
of development from which the history of a religion sets out is 
based on the principle that all changes and transformations in 
religions, whether they appear from a subjective point of view to 
indicate decay or progress, are the results of natural growth, and 
find in it their best explanation. 

Coming to our own period we find that this attitude is 

* Cf'T iele } ^op, cit.. pp. 129-130* Maim, in spite of his oft-quoted line : xpgr 

V& .TTsr ^CWK prohibited woman even the performance of sacramental rites 
—a prohibition which he places on woman and the Sudra alike.— Cf. chaps, v., 155 ; 
ix„ 18 ; and iv., 80. 

2 Dutt, op. cit., p. 225, 3 Hopkins, op. cit. f p. 282. 

4 Radhakrishnan, op. cit i., p. 293. 6 Srinivasachari and lyangar, on, cit, 48. 

6 Frazer, op. cit., p, 117. 
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corroborated by gradual changes in the history of Indian thought 
and Indian outlook on life. “ Tendencies to question the authority 
of the Vedas,” says Kunte, “ were shown long before Buddha 
Gautama succeeded in organising opposition to the Vedie polity, 
social and religious.” 1 The same is the opinion of other scholars 
also. “ Buddhism and Jainism,” says Jacobi, “ must be regarded 
as religious developments out of Brahmanism, not by sudden 
reformation, but prepared by a religious movement going on for 
a long time.” 2 There is nothing unreasonable if we say that the 
echo of what was to come on some future date was already audible 
in the Upanishads, which had anticipated the new system in all its 
directions. “ The pioneers of this new system,” says Dr Dasgupta, 
“ probably drew their suggestions from the sacrificial creed and 
from the Upanishads , and built their systems independently by their 
own rational thinking.” 3 Mr Dutt traces this change in the mind 
of the people as far back as the eleventh century b.c.— that is, five 
centuries before the time of which we are now speaking. Accord¬ 
ing to him, “ earnest and thoughtful Hindus had ventured to go 
beyond the wearisome rituals of the Brahmana literature, and had 
inquired into the mysteries of the soul and its creator.” 4 

This was the state of things in the Hindu fold, and hence, 
naturally, the Jaina fold also could not escape its evil effects. 8 We 
have already seen that Mahavlra had to make certain distinctions 
in the four great vows put forward by his predecessor, and this 
initiative on his part ultimately resulted in the five great vows 
propounded by him. The state of society was such that people 
would try to take advantage, if any loopholes were available, for 
a free and easy life; which brings into broad relief Mahavira’s 
making clear in all its aspects the Dkarma of Parsva. 6 


ir 

It was amidst this changing flux of thought that Mahavlra 
moved, and wove out for himself the solution of the riddle of the 
cosmos, which placed man’s fate, for weal or woe, here and here¬ 
after, in man’s own hands, and taught him to look not beyond 

1 Kunte, op. tit., pp. 407, 408. 3 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., Int., p. 82. 

» Dasgupta, op. tit., i., p. 210. 4 Dutt, op. tit., p, 840. 

* “ . . . in the 250 years that elapsed between his death and the coming of Mahavlra 
abuses became so rife . . .’’—Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit p. 49. 

0 See Kalpa-Suira, Subodhikd~Tikd } p. 3 ; Jacobi, xlv., pp. 122, 123. 
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himself for hope or aid. The nation was prepared when he began 
to preach, for his spiritualism was understood and appreciated, and 
gradually even the Brahmans recognised him as a great teacher. 1 
“Intellectual Brahmans also joined the ranks of Jainas as of 
Buddhists from time to time owing to conviction as well as for 
honour, and contributed to the maintenance of the reputation of 
the Jainas for learning.” 2 

Jainism spread slowly among the poor and the lowly, for it 
was then a strong protest against caste privileges. It'was a religion 
of equality of man. Mahavira’s righteous soul rebelled against 
the unrighteous distinction between man and man, and his 
benevolent heart hankered for a means to help the humble, the 
oppressed and the lowly. The beauty of a holy life, of a sinless, 
benevolent career, flashed before his mind’s eye as the perfection 
of human destiny, as the heaven on earth; and, with the earnest 
conviction of a prophet and a reformer, he proclaimed this as the 
essence of religion. His world-embracing sympathy led him to 
proclaim this method of self-culture and holy living to suffering- 
humanity, and he invited the poor and lowly to end their suffering 
by cultivating brotherly love and universal peace. The Brahman 
and the Sudra, the high and the low, were the same in his eyes. 
All could equally effect their salvation by a holy life, and he in¬ 
vited all to embrace his catholic religion of love. 3 It spread slowly 
—as Christianity spread in Europe in early days—until Srenika, 
Kunika, Candragupta, Sarnprati, Kharavela and others embraced 
Jainism during the first few glorious centuries of Hindu rule in 
India. 

Like Brahmanism, Jainism also is based on the so-called 
dogmas of the transmigration of the soul, and seeks for deliverance 
from the endless succession of rebirths j But' it pronounces the 
Brahmanic penance and abstinences inadequate to accomplish 
this, and aims at attaining, not union with the universal spirit, 5 

1 wutrql... sprw, irst..;. -snsram ... ^•wr for -grHifH fksu: 

srafirwr:.— Kalpa-SUtra, Subodhihd-Tika, pp. 112,118. 

2 Vaidya (C. V.), iii. s p. 406. 

3 UJjWPt (May it be for the welfare and happiness of all creatures). 

—Biihler, E.I., ii., pp. 203, 204 ; Ins. No. XVIII. 

1 “He for whom there is no bondage whatever in.this world ... etc,, has quitted the 
path of birth.”—Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 213. 

6 “There were two principal world theories in ancient India. One, which was 
systematised as the Vedantft, teaches in its extreme form that the soul and the universal 
spirit are identical and the external world an illusion.”—Elliot, op. cit., i., p. 106. 
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but Nirvana —that is, absolute release from all bodily forms and 
activities. 1 ’ Without denying the existence of the Devas (gods), 
at any rate at first, it places each Jina above them and recog¬ 
nises them as subordinate to a perfect saint. 2 It differed from 
Brahmanism, as primitive Christianity differed from the Jewish 
hierarchy, by rejecting outward works or theological knowledge as a 
mark of holiness, 3 and seeking it in gentleness, in purity of heart 
and life, in mercy, and self-denying love for a neighbour. Above 
all, it is distinguished by its relation to castes. Mahavira comes 
neither to oppose them nor to level everything. On the other 
hand, he adopts a doctrine that men are born in lower or higher 
castes, determined by their sins or good works in a former exist¬ 
ence ; but it teaches at the same time that by a life of purity and 
love, by becoming a spiritual man, everyone' may attain at once 
the highest salvation. Caste makes no difference to him ; he looks 
for the man even in the Can data 4 ; the miseries of existence 
beset all alike, and his law is a law of grace for all. Therefore 
the most salutary change that Mahavira brought about was his 
effort to show how circumstantial indeed caste system was, and 
how easy it was for a spiritual man to break the fetters of caste 

system. , 

This is Jainism in general. It is quite popular in its cnar- 

acter, and its instrument is preaching rather than instruction. 
Coming to Mahavira we find that he too, like Buddha,, was born 
of a Kshatriya aristocratic family. In fact, all along, it has been 
the Jaina belief that, a Jina must always come from a Kshatriya 
or some such noble family. 5 Now it so happened that because of 
certain actions on his part in his former lives 6 Mahavira had first 

1 <rar^.—Haribhadra, Sha^darSana Samuccaya, v. 52. 

2 ^rrnr^i W . . . .—Hemacandra, ParUishtaparvan, Canto I, 

v. 2 ; . . . . .—Haribhadra, op. tit., vv. 45, 46. 

a « One does not become a gramana by the tonsure, nor a Brahman by the sacred 
syllable * OM,’ nor a Muni by living in the woods, nor a Tiipasa by wearing (c o u 

Ktria-grass and bark/’—Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 140. 

4 . . . etc.— XJttarddhyayana , Lecture XIA, I. 

“ HarikeSa-Bala was bom in a family of Smpakas (Kdnddlm ); he became a monk and 

a s-age,^ doeg j t happen, nor will it happen, that Arbats,. .. be 

born of poor families, . .. beggars’ families, or Brahmanieal ^mihes. 

. . . are bom in high families, ... in families belonging to the_ra<se of Iksfrvalm, m m 
other such-like families of pure descent on both sides.”—Jacobi, xxn.,j>. • 

« According to the Jaina belief whatever we are m our present life is a net result 
of all our Karinas committed during our previous births. All Karmas are generally 
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to take the form of an embryo in the womb of a Brahman lady 
named Devananda, the wife of the Brahman Rshabhadatta, 1 and, 
as usual with the lives of all such big prophets, there is a popular 
legend about Mahavlra also that when the god Sakra (Indra), 
“ the chief of kings and gods,” 2 came to know about this, it was 
arranged by him to transfer the embryo from Devananda/s womb 
to that of Kshatriyani Trisala, the wife of the Kshatriya king 
Siddhartha of the Kdsyapa-Gotra, belonging to the clan of the 
Jnatri-Kshatriyas . 3 Although at the instance of a miracle, 
Mahavlra ultimately belongs to Kshatriya origin. 

Curiously enough this legend has been worked out in sculptures 
also. Some specimens of Jaina sculptures from Mathura bear 
testimony to it with an exactness which is really surprising, which 
fact shows that this legend can be traced historically to the very 
beginning of the Christian era, and therefore it can safely be said 
that it must have had some connection either with the life of 
Mahavlra or that it must have been connected with one or the 
other social characteristics of those days. 

We know from Kalpa-Sutra that the god Indra had sent 
Harinegamesi to carry out this command of his. 4 This Harine¬ 
gamesi is generally interpreted as “ Negamesi of Ran —i.e. 
“ Negamesi, the servant of Indra.” 5 Dr Biihler observes : “ A 
Jaina sculpture representing Naigamesa, a small Tirthahkara and a 
female with a small infant, can only be taken to refer to the most 
famous legend, in which the deity plays a part—viz. the exchange 
of the embryos of Devananda and Trisala.” 6 

On the very face of it this legend of Mahavlra seems strange 
enough, but it must be admitted that tales stranger and more 

considered to be imperishable, indescribable, and undestroynble unless they take effect. 
Now Mahavlra had committed the Karman relating to name and Gotra in one out of 
twenty-seven visible lives which he had to pass before he was destined to be born on this 
earth as the last Jaina prophet. It was because of this Karman that he had first to take 
his birth in the family of a Brahman. TO >UI«nn 

®nj.— Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhikd-Tlka, p. 20. Cf. also Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 190,191. 

1 TTHfapr kd screreiui 

dytrac.— Kalpa-Sutra, Subdohikd-Tlkd, p. 29. 

3 Cf, S.B.E., xxii., p. 225. 

3 After eighty-two days the embryo was removed. Wli) Hdd HiTPTtT . , . . . . 

rratrdW dTfftd . . .—Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhikd-Tlka, pp. 35, 36. 

4 Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 223 ff. 

r> Biihler, op. cit., p. 316. 

« Ibid., p. 317. Cf. also Mathura Sculptures, Plate II; A.S.R., xx., Plate IV, 2-5. 
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legendary in nature also have been told by other religions about 
their own prophets. What strikes us most is not the nature of 
the tradition, but the spirit behind it. Does it mean, from this 
attitude on the part of the Jainas, that their monastieal order 
was originally intended only for the Kshatriyas ? It seems not, 
because, tracing from the days of Mahavira down to our own times, 
we find that some of the greatest and most prominent figures of 
the Jaina fold were Brahmans as well. From Indrabhuti 1 2 down, 
right to the last Ganadhara of Mahavira, all were Brahmans. 
Then in later history we have prominent Gurus and scholars like 
Siddhasena and Haribhadra who also were originally Brahmans. 3 

It may be that just at the beginning of the rationalistic period, 
when Brahmans were more or less at the height of their glory, 
and when other castes were getting more and more conscious of 
their previous subordination to Brahmans, this belief on the 
part of the Jainas got a certain definite form. The Buddhists 
also seem to have entertained a similar feeling, emphasising the 
prominence of the Kshatriya touch in their church. In one of his 
sermons at Benares, Buddha speaks of his religion as that foi 
the sake of which noble youths fully give up the world and go 

forth into the houseless state.’ 3 

With all this it must be borne in mind that the Jainas did not 
mind the Brahmans becoming Jaina Gurus and enjoying the highest 
posts in the Jaina church, but they made this distinction, that a 
born Brahman may become a Kcvali and attain Moksha, but he 
cannot become a Tirthahkara. This may be just to wipe off tne 
common belief of the people of those days that Brahmans alone 
were entitled to be at the top in all spiritual matters. We know 
from authentic sources that during the early days there was nothing 
like the Brahmans enjoying monopoly about, religious and other 
ceremonial affairs. 44 Numerous instances have also been cited to 
show that men of low birth actually entered the priestly caste by 

1 “ There is a legend about Indrabhuti which shows how much he was attached to 
his teacher. At the time of Mahavlra’s death he was absent. On his return, hearing of 
his beloved teacher’s sudden decease, he was overcome with grief. He became aware 
that the last remaining bond which tied him to the Samsdra was the teelmg oi love lie 
stil.1 entertained for his teacher. Therefore he cut asunder that bond, and thus Cm,n- 
napiyabamdhane he reached the stage of Kevalin . He died a month after Mahavira s 

Nirvana —Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra , Int., p. 1. 

2 “ Siddhasena Divakara, the son of a Brahman minister. * # ; Haribhadra was 

originally a learned Brahman, , . —Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit,, pp. id, 80. 

8 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, xiii., p. 93. 
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their knowledge and virtues; that priestly caste did not acquire a 
monopoly of religious learning; that they often came as humble 
pupils to Kshatriya kings to acquire religious learning.” 1 “ They 

did not,” observes Tiele, “ yet form an exclusive caste, for kings 
and kings’ sons are also designated as sacred singers, and perform 
priestly functions, though, like many of the nobles also, they 
generally had their house-priests ( Purohits ).” 2 

Anyhow, as we have already remarked, in later history, by 
insinuations and pretensions. Brahmans came to be recognised as 
spiritual guardians and benefactors of society, 3 though “ at any 
rate the older hymns contained occasional references to a Brahman 
or a Brahman’s son, in later hymns these are more numerous.” 4 
This might surely have moved the Kshatriyas and other castes to 
pull down the Brahmans from the heights of their self-acquired 
superiority and to deprive them of some of their many privileges. 

Dr Jacobi, in interpreting this particular incident of MahaVira’s 
life, seems to have drawn some far-fetched conclusions. He begins 
with the hypothesis that Siddhartha, the father of Mahavlra, 
had two wives—one the Kshatriyam, Trriala, and the other the 
Brahmani, Devadatta. Furthermore, he believes that Mahavlra was 
really born of Devadatta, but afterwards he was proclaimed to 
have been born of Trisala just with a view to get him the import¬ 
ance and greatness, accruing from the aristocratic connection on 
his mother’s side, and to entitle him to the patronage of his 
relations, 3 We see no use in drawing imaginary inferences from such 
incidents as these that are connected with a prophet’s life, but we 
might get something from the atmosphere of the time in inter¬ 
preting such a dogmatic assertion of the Jaina canonical books as 
that a Brahman can be everything but a Tirthankara. 

Thus Mahavlra is believed, to have been born of Trigala, 
near the town of Va-igal!, 6 nearly twenty-seven miles north of 
Patna. His father, Siddhartha, seenis to have been a chieftain of 

3 Dutt, op. cit\, p. 264. 

3 Tiele, op. tit., p. 116. “ Previous to' the origin of caste, and even in the period 
when the functions were not yet stereotyped, the king could sacrifice for himself and his 
subjects unaided*”—Law,,N. N., op. tit. , p. 41. 

* “ They had frequently, however, to encounter grave resistance from the princes; 
generally, however, they contrived, either by assumption and arrogance or by cunning, to 
attain their end.”—Tiele, op. cit, p. 121. 

4 Ibid., p. 115. 

5 Cf. Jacobi, Int., p. xxxi. 

6 This VaisalT is identified with the modern Besarh in the Hajtpur subdivision of 
Muzaffarpur. 
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Kundagrama village , 1 and his mother, Princess Trisala, was the sister 
of the chieftain of Vaisali, the capital of Videha, and was related 
also to Bimbisara, king of Magadha . 2 In Nandivardhana and 
Sudarsana he had his eldest brother and sister respectively. Maha¬ 
vira was married to one Yasoda, who belonged to the Koundmya 
Gotra, and he had by her a daughter named Anojja, also called 
Priyactarsana . 3 She was married to his nephew Bdjaputra Jamalx, 
“a future disciple of his father-in-law and the propagator o the 
first schism in the Jaina church.” 4 Mahavira lived a householder s 
life till he was thirty years old, but just after the decease of us 
parents he left his home with the permission of his elder brother 
and entered the spiritual career,* “ which m India, just as the 
Church in the Western country, seems to have offered a held lor 
ambitious younger sons.” 6 

According to the Jaina belief Mahavira’s parents were wor¬ 
shippers of Parsva and followers of the Sramanas /' “ Mahavira s 

doctrines are spoken of in the Sutras not as his doctrines bu, 
decreta, or old-established truths —Pannattas. All this would be 
next to impossible if he had been like Buddha, the original founder 
of his religion; but it is just what one would expect to be the 
record of a reformer’s life and preaching.” 8 He is said to have 
been praised and hymned by both gods and men m the following 
sweet words: “Obtain the pre-eminent highest rank (t.e. final 
liberation) on that straight road which the Jrnas have taught. 

i “ Tii< t outside Vaisali lay the suburb Kundagrama—probably surviving in the 
modern ’village of Bdsukund—and here Uved a wealthy nobleman, Siddh&rtha, head of a 

J **» Smas Trifel f wa f calIe 2 

VidehaYatta and PriyakSrini, and that is why Mahavira was called “ Videliadatta s son. 
Cf. Jacobi, op. dt., pp. 193, 194, 256. .» v i m r m r i 

3 mn n#* ' • • 

?frrn II—Hemacandra, Trishashti-Salaka, Patou X, vv. 125,154, p. 16. 

3 . Cliarpentier, i., p. 158. tnS* Sra^«-Hem«a«dra, 

*•*£*!&%* «*...***£ «*». 
sukMuriu, p P :s»,o6. v .;. R,dha f” V'£: 

7 trsUfton ’SUnrf'Urd VWralwwrT . • . etc.— Acaranga, pt. n., s - , P 

Cf Jacobi on dt., p. 194. “ His parents had, according to a tradition which seems 

Siistworthv Teen foUowers of ParSva, the previous Tirthahkara ; as has already been 
pointed out, the doctrine of Mahavira was scarcely anything else than a modified or 
renovated form of Pavsva’s creed.”—Charpentier, op. cit., p. 160. 

» Jacobi’, SJi.E^xxn. p. 258. “ He had proclaimed the highest law of the Jmas.’ — 

Ibid., xlv., p. 288. 
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Having left the house, Mahavira went through the usual career 
of an ascetic. He wandered for more than twelve years, resting 
only during the rainy-season. 1 For about the first thirteen months 
“ the venerable ascetic Mahavira wore clothes.” 2 After that time 
he walked about naked, casting aside every kind of garment. 
By uninterrupted meditation, unbroken chastity and the most 
scrupulous observation of the rules concerning eating and drink¬ 
ing he fully subdued his senses. He was out to neglect his body 
for twelve years, and with equanimity he was prepared to bear, 
undergo and suffer all calamities arising from any sources. 3 Thus 
it is but natural that in a state of forgetfulness as this, Mahavira 
was not conscious whether or not he w'as dressed. There was 
nothing like any deliberate move on his part that he should go 
about naked. The robe that he was putting on during his wander¬ 
ings was taken away from him in halves by some Brahman 
friend of his father named Soma. 4 What came in the prophet’s 
life in a more or less unconscious state of his mind was not 
meant to be literally adopted by his followers. There is no such 
rigidity visible- in the canonical literature of the Jainas. In the 
Uttaradhyayana-Sutra the following words are put in the mouth of 
Sudharman: “ ‘ My clothes being torn, I shall (soon) go naked,’ or 
4 1 shall get a- new suit ’; such thoughts should not be entertained 
by a monk. 

44 At one time he will have no clothes, at another he will have 
some; knowing this to be a salutary rule, a wise (monk) should 
not complain about it.” 6 In short, it comes to this, that a monk 
should be indifferent to all such superficialities. With all this, the 
general rule adopted for the discipline of the whole class was that 
monks should try to get on with one cloth, and if essential they 
may keep two.® 

1 “ When the rainy-season has come and it is raining, many living beings are origin¬ 
ated and many seeds just spring up. . . . Knowing this (state of things) one should not 
wander from village to village, but remain during the rainy-season in one place.”—Jacobi, 
xxii., p. 130. 

* win mA Trfiwft ■tfraci jw iW 

— Kalpa-Suira , Subodhik&Ttka, sut . 117, p. 98. Cf. S,B,E xxii., pp. 259, 260. 

3 Cf. ihi(L f p. 200. 

4 Jpfftf.---Ka/pa-St?&a, SudodhiAd-^tM, p* 98, Cf, Hemacandra, 

op, cit, 9 v. 2, p. 19. 

6 Jacobi, S,B,E, 9 xlv., p. 11. 

• Jacobi, S.BJB xxii., p. 157. “ The Jaina rules about dress are not so simple; for 
they allow a Jaina monk to go naked or to wear one, two or three garments, but a young 
strong monk should as a rule wear but one robe. Mahavira went about naked, and so 
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Twelve years thus spent in self-penance and, meditation were 
not fruitless. “ During the thirteenth year Mahavira . . not far 
from an old temple . . under a Sal a-tree, being engaged in deep 
meditation, reached the highest knowledge and intuition, called 
Kevala, which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unimpeded, 
complete, and full.” 1 

During these twelve years of preparatory self-mortification 
Vardharnana had gone through numerous places, most of which 
are very difficult to identify to-day. Roaming about in countries 
inhabited by savage tribes, rarely having a shelter in which to rest 
for a night, and visiting even wild tribes of the country called 
Ladha, he had to endure the most painful and dangerous treat¬ 
ment from the barbarous inhabitants. 3 Thereafter he was recog¬ 
nised as omniscient, as a Kevalin comprehending all subjects, and 
as an Arhat for whom there is no secret in this world to learn. 3 
By this time he was already forty-two, and the remaining thirty 
years of his life he passed in teaching his religious system, organis¬ 
ing his order of ascetics, and wandering about preaching his doctrines 
and making converts. He apparently visited all the great towns 
of north and south Bihar, dwelling principally in the kingdoms of 
Magadha and Anga. Most of the rainy-seasons were spent round 
about his native town, Vaisali 4 ; at Rajagrha, the old capital of 
Magadha; at Campa, 5 the capital of ancient Ahga; at Mithila, the 
kingdom of Videha, and at Sr a vast!. 6 

did the Jinakalpikas, or those who tried to imitate him as much as possible. But they 
also were allowed to cover their nakedness.”— Ibid., Int., p. xxvi# 

1 Ibid., p. 263. Cf. ibid., p. 201. nir , _ . 

* Cf. Cliarpentier, op. tit., p. 158 ; Radhakrishnan, op. tit., p. 287. Mahavira 
wandered for more than twelve years in Ladha, in Vaj jabhumi and Subhabhuim, the Kacgu 
of to-day in Bengal.”—Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mcdunval Jndm, 
p. 108. According to Dr Biihler the Rarh of to-day in Bengal. Cf. Buhler, Indian Sect 
nf ihp Inina* n 26 8 Cf. Jacob), op. Clt., pp. 263, 264. 

« “ Under the name of Kunda-gama the city of VaiSall is mentioned as the birthplace 
of Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthankara, who was also called Vesali, or the man of Vaisa i. 

Dey ^°Campa P is 1 a 7 ’very sacred place to the Jainas, inasmuch as it was the resort of 
Mahavira for three rainy-seasons during his wanderings. It is known also as the but - 
place and the place of death of Vasupujya, the twelfth Tirthankara of the Jama.. Cf. 

^^•^‘IrSvasti, also called Sahet-Mahet, is the Candrapyra or Candrikapuri of the 
Jainas. It is known as the birthplace of the third Tirthankara SambhavanStha and the 
eighth Tirthankara Candraprabha of the Jainas.”— Ibid., p. 190. In ^t peuod 
that age the venerable ascetic Mahavira stayed the first ramy-season m Asttuka^ma, 
three rainy-seasons in Campa and Prishti-Campa, twelve m Variali and Vamja^ama, 
fourteen in Rajagrha and the suburb of Nalandk .. one m Sravasti, onem the town of 
Papa in King Hastipala’s office of the writers.”—Jacobi, op. tit., p. 264. 
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“ His wanderings seem to have covered a wide area, and on 
occasions he visited Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, and other 
towns, where the utmost honour was shown to him.” 1 Further¬ 
more, looking to the schisms in the Jaina church in his own day, 
the number of Mahavira’s followers, as believed by the Jainas, 
does in no way discredit him. He had an excellent community of 
14,000 Sramanas, 36,000 nuns, 159,000 male lay-votaries, 318,000 
female lay-votaries, and something like 5400 others who either 
knew the fourteen Purvas or were Kevalins, and so on. 2 

Thus having become a Kevalin at the age of forty-two at 
Jrmbhikagrama, 3 situated on the River Rijupalika, near the 
Parasnath hills, and having wandered for about, thirty years as a, 
reformer in the Jaina church, Lord Mahavira died at the age of 
seventy-two 4 in the house of King Hastipala’s scribe in Pavapurl, 8 
near Rajagrha, a place still visited by thousands of Jaina pilgrims. 
According to the traditional Jaina chronology this event is believed 
to have taken place in the year 527 B.C., differing by sixteen years 
fx*om the Nirvana of Buddha according to the chronology of 
Ceylon, or 543 b.c. 8 This date of Mahavira is based on three verses 
repeated in many commentaries and chronological works. 7 “ These 
verses, which are quoted in a large number of commentaries and 
chronological works, but the origin of which is by no means clear, 
give the adjustment between the eras of Vira and Vikrama, and 
form the basis of the earlier Jaina chronology.” 8 Merutunga’s® 

1 Charpentier, op. and foe. cit. “ The extent of his sphere of influence almost corre¬ 
sponds with that of the kingdom of Sravasti or Kosala, Videha, Magadha, and Ahga—-the 
modern Oudh, and the provinces of Tirhut and Bihar in western Bengal.”—Biihler, op. 
cg.» p- 27. 

2 Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 267-268. 

3 Also called Jrbhakagrama or Jrmbhila.—Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 88. 

1 “ Mahavira lived thirty years as a householder, more than twelve years in a state 
inferior to perfection, something less than thirty years as a Kevalin, forty-two years as a , 
monk—seventy-two years on the whole.”-—Jacobi, op. cit, p. 260. 

3 Papa-Pavapuri, about seven miles to the south-east of Bihar (town) and two miles 
to the north of Giriyek. According to Stevenson’s Kalpa-Sutra, Mahavira died here while he 
was spending the Paryushana (Pajjusana) at the palace of Hastipfila, king of Papa. There 
are four beautiful Jaina temples in an enclosure which marks the site of his death. Annual 
( Dipavali ) Divali was started to commemorate Mahavira’s death. Cj. Dey, op. cit. p. 148. 

6 CJ. Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., p. 8. 

7 “ None of the sources in which these announcements appear is older than the 
twelfth century a.d. The latest is found in Hemacaudra, who died in the year 1172 a.u. 

—Biihler, op. cit., p. 28. 

8 Biihler, I.A., ii., p. 368. 

9 “ Merutunga, a famous Jaina author, composed in v.s. 1361—1804 A.n, his work 
the Prabhandhacintdmani and about two years later his VicaraSreni. . . Charpentier, 
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Vicarasreni is based on them, and they .specify 470 years as the 
interval between Vikramaditya and the Nirvana of Mahavira. 

The translation of the three verses is as follows 3 : 

1. Palaka, the Lord of Avanti, was anointed during that 
night in which the Arhat and Txrthahkara Mahavira enteied . 
Nirvana. 

2. Sixty are (the years) of King Palaka, but one hundred and 
fifty-live are (the years) of the Nandas; one hundred and eight 
those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pusamitra (Pushyamitra). 

8. Sixty (years) ruled Balamitra and Bhanumitra, forty 
Nabhovahana ; thirteen years likewise lasted the rule of Gardabhilla, 
and four are the years of Saka. 2 

Thus, according to Merutunga, 470 years elapsed between the 
Nirvana and 'Vikramaditya’s era, which corresponds to 527 b.c. of 
the Christian era. 3 In coming to this period of 470 years accord¬ 
ing to.Merutunga, we get 255 years as the interval between the 
beginning of the era of Vikrama. and the reign of the Mauryas. 
This comes to 312 b.c. as the date of Candragupta’s Abhisheka, 
according to the Jaina tradition. 4 Now, subtracting 255 from 
470 we get 215 years as the period between Candragupta and the 
Nirvana . This period of 215 years is not subscribed to by all, 
for Hejnacandra, in his Parisishtaparvan, writes: “And thus 
155 years after the liberation of Mahavira Candragupta became 
king.” 5 Adding 155 to 312 b.c. we get the Nirvana of Mahavira 
in 467’ b.c. Merutunga no doubt refers to this statement of 
Hemacandra, but about it he says nothing more than that it is 
in contradiction with other works. 3 

The date of Mahavira as worked out by Jacobi 7 and Charpentier 8 
is based -on the data supplied by these two Jaina Gurus. Both the 

1 “ That they were not composed by Merutunga himself or any of his contemporaries 
is certain, because at that time the Jaina authors had long ago ceased to write in Prakrt. * 
—Charpentier, op. tit., p. 120. 

2 "rf . . .-—VicamSreni, p, 1. MS., B.O.R.LL., No. STS 

of 1871-1872. , ; . , 

3 Fifty-seven years elapsed between the commeneeinejit of the & arrival and the 

Christian eras. 

4 “'The Jaina authorities give the year of his accession as 313 (312) B.c., a date at 
which the canon of the Jaina scriptures was fixed. 1 ’—Cf. C.U.I., i., p. 698. 

6 „—Jacobi, PariSishtaparvan, Canto VIII, v. 339. 

8 rf%*nr l warsHt: m. f^:.~~Vicdra#rmh op. eit., p. 1* 

7 Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., pp, 6-10. 

8 Charpentier, op. cit. f pp. 118-123,125-133,167-178. 
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learned scholars have worked out their conclusions with so much 
minuteness and historical accuracy that we need not repeat here 
the grounds put forward by them for justifying their opinions. 
They rightly agree in accepting the chronological fact put forward 
by Hemacandra, and come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
date of this epoch must be somewhere about 467 b.c. 1 

“ I have tried to show,” says Charpentier, “ that the chrono¬ 
logical list on which the Jainas found this assumption of a period 
of 470 years between the death of Mahavira and the commence¬ 
ment of the Vikrama era is almost entirely valueless. The line 
of rulers composed in order to fill up the time is wholly unhistorical 
and can by no means be trusted. . . .” 2 Leaving aside the wholly 
hypothetical basis of the Jaina tradition, the other grounds put 
forward by the eminent scholars are the contemporary existence 
of both Mahavira and Buddha, and the more trustworthy historical 
facts put forward by Hemacandra. 

That the two prophets were different persons, contemporaries 
and founders of rival communities of monks, is now an established 
fact. “ But, if we believed the Jaina tradition to be right, when 
it asserts the death of Mahavira to have taken place 470 years 
before Vikrama, or 527 b.c., we might doubt whether this is 
possible. For the death of Buddha, the date of which was first, 
and in my opinion rightly, fixed by General Cunningham and 
Professor Max Muller, occurred in 477 b.c.; and as all sources 
are unanimous in telling us that he was then 80 years old, he 
must have been born in 557 b.c. From this it is clear that if 
Mahavira died in 527 b.c., Buddha at that stage was only 30 
years of age, and as he did not attain Buddhahood and gained no 
followers before his 36th year—Le. about 521 B.c.—it is quite 
impossible that he should never have met Mahavira. Moreover, 
both are stated to have lived during the reign of Ajatasatru, who 
became king eight years before the death of Buddha, and reigned 

1 No doubt there are other scholars who hold the contrary opinion, but their dis¬ 
cussions having been rendered obsolete by Jacobi and Charpentier we shall not dwell 
upon them any further. Just to mention a few amongst them : Burgess, I.A., ii., 
p. 140 ; Rice (Lewis), I.A., Hi., p. 157 ; Thomas (Edward), I.A., viii., p. 30 ; Pathak, I.A., 
xii., p. 21; Hoernle, I.A., xx., p. 360; Guerinot, Bibliographic. Jaina, Int., p. vii, and 
so on. 

2 Charpentier, op. cil.. p. 125. “Not only is the number of years (155) allotted m 
the Gdthds to the reign of the Nandas unduly great, but also the introduction of Palaka, 
Lord of Avanti, in the chronology of the Magadha kings looks very suspicious.”—Jacobi, 
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32 years ; this makes it even more impossible to believe in the 
dates mentioned, above.” " 

Coming to Hemacandra’s statement in his PariMshfapuvvan, 
Dr Charpentier says: “We may assume with Jacobi that he 
(Hemaeandra) took as correct the tradition of 255 years elapsing 
between the accession of Candragupta and the Vikrama era. 
This would then make the time between the death of Mahavira 
and the accession of Vikrama till 255 + 155=410 years, and involve 
the conclusion that Mahavira died in 467 b.c., which in my opinion 
is the date best fitted for all circumstances connected with it, and 
may be deemed the right one.” 2 

Over and above these there are also other considerations, 
which in one way or the other help us to come to this date of 
Mahavira’s death. We need no more discuss them here, but just 
to enumerate : the traditional date of Bhadraba.hu s death and 
his connection with Candragupta 3 ; the date ol the third schism 
in the Jaina church and its relation with the Maurya king, 
Balabhadra 4 ; the connection between the date put in the 
Kalpa-Sutra of Bhadrabahu as finally settled by Devardhigamn 
and the date of the great council held at Valiabln in the year of 
Dhruvasena’s succession, 5 and finally the date of Suhastin, the 
disciple of Sthulabhadra and his connection with Samprati, 6 
grandson and successor of Asoka. 7 

With such historical data before us one thing is clear, that the 
conclusion which we have arrived at is quite in harmony with the 

i Charpentier,' op. tit., pp. 181-132. “ To return to our discussions of the date of 

the Nirvana, it is obvious that the year 467 b.c., which we inferred from Hemacandra’s 
record, cannot be far wrong, because it agrees so well with the adjusted date of Buddha & 
Nmana , 477 b.c., a synchronism which by our previous research has been established as 
necessary.”—Jacobi, op. tit., p. 9. 

a Charpentier, op. cit ., p. 175. 

s This date of Bhadrabahu’s death is 170 a.v., which is equal to 857 B.C. according 
to the traditional date, and 297 according to the date of Jacobi and Charpentier, and 
considering Bhadrabahu’s connection with Candragupta the year 857 B.c. is to be 

totally excluded. A . 

4 xhis schism originated in 214 a.v., and according to Merutunga the Maurya rule 
dates from 215 a.v. ; and hence Hemacandra’s calculations, according to which the Maurya 
dynasty begins 155 years after the Nirvana , seem more reasonable. 

s That date is either 980 or 993 a.v., which, taking 467 b.c. as the date of Mahavira s 
Nirvana , is equal to 526 a.d., which exactly corresponds to the year of Dhruvasena’s 
succession to the throne of Vallabhi. 

« This date is 245 a.v. according to Merutunga, and this more or less agrees with 
the chronology of Hemaeandra, according to which Candragupta began his rule in 
155 a.v., because, as ASoka died ninety-four years after Candragupta, the date of Samprati 
comes to 249 a.v. 

i CJ. Charpentier, op. cit., pp. 175-176 ; Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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various facts connected with and depending upon the date under 
consideration. Still, however, 467 b.c. cannot be taken as the real 
year of Mahavira’s death, though it cannot be far wrong, because 
there is no ground to assume that Hemacandra took as correct 
the tradition that two hundred and fifty-five years elapsed between 
the accession of Candragupta and the Vikrama era, and thereby 
came to the conclusion that according to the Jaina tradition 
Candragupta began his dynasty in 312 b.c. No doubt a precise date 
for the accession of Candragupta seems, with our present evidence, 
impossible 1 ; but still, without dwelling further upon a matter of so 
much uncertainty, an earlier date seems more reasonable and more 
in keeping with the contemporary historical atmosphere and with 
certain events of Candragupta’s own life. Scholars like Dr 
Thomas (F. W.), 2 Smith 3 and others agree in putting Candragupta’s 
succession from 325-321 b.c., or thereabout. 4 Taking this as our 
basis, we get c. 480-467 b.c. as the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana,, and 
this fits in with the adjusted date of Buddha’s Nirvana, 477 b.c., 
“ which has been proved correct within very narrow limits.” 5 
This is because it is obvious that the Nirvana of both these teachers 
can be separated by a few years only. 6 Moreover, the acceptance 
of some such period for the Nirvana of Vardhamana in no way 
contradicts any of the considerations that we have already put 
forth. 

However, before we pass on to the reformed Jaina church of 
Mahavira, we shall have to say a few words on the misunderstand¬ 
ing of the revolution that had been brought about in the chron¬ 
ology of this period by the so-called correct evidence as put forward 
by Mr Jayaswal, Mr Banerji and others . 7 As we shall see in our 
chapter entitled “ Jainism in Kalinga Desa,” until very recently 
it was believed, by these scholars, with Vincent Smith 8 and others, 

1 “ Our defective knowledge of the chronology is in striking contrast to the trust* 
worthy information which we possess concerning the country and its administration,”— 
Thomas (F. W.), CM.L, i., p. 473. 

* Ibid., pp. 471*472. 

3 Smith, Early History of India, p. 206 (4th ed.). 

4 ” The date of Candragupta’s accession has been fixed by Professor Kern between 
321 and 322 ; accordingly the date of the Nirvana is somewhere between 477 and 475 b.c. ; 
and this date is probably correct within a few years, as it nearly agrees with the adjusted 
date of Buddha’s Nirvana in 477 b.c.” —Jacobi, PariMsktaparvan, Int., p. 6. 

5 Jacobi, op. and loc. cit 

Cf. Dasgupta, op, cit, i., p. 173. 

7 Jayaswal, iii., pp. 425-472, and iv., pp. 364 ff.; Banerji (R. D.), 

J JLOM.S iii., pp. 486 it 

8 Smith, J.R.A.S., 1918, pp. 543-547. 
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that the inscription of Kharavela was dated in the year 165 of 
the Maurya era, llaja-Muriya Kale, equivalent to 170 B.c. The 
significance of the date of the record was emphasised by a reference 
i n another passage to some Nandaraja having excavated a canal 
in Kalirtga three hundred years earlier — that is to say, 470 b.c . 1 
This Nandaraja being identified with Nandivardhana, the ninth 
Saisunaga king, whose date was previously taken as about 418 b.c.. 
Smith went to the extent of revolutionising the whole Saisunaga 
chronology, and put c. 554 b.c. for the previous 491 B.c. of Ajata- 
satru, and c. 582 b.c. for c. 519 b.c. of Bimbisara. 2 From this 
change in the chronology of the contemporary dynasty of both 
Buddha and Mahavxra, and from a reference in the body of the 
inscription about an image of Jina being taken away by a Nanda 
king, both Smith s and Jayaswal 4 came to the conclusion that the 
Kharavela record supports the old traditional dates for the death 
of Mahavii-a, 527 b.c., and the death of Buddha, 543 b.c. 

As we shall see later on, all these inferences based on the 
Kharavela inscription are of no account considering the latest 
reading suggested by Mr Jayaswal. According to it there is 
nothing like any reference to the Maurya era; but this factor is of 
very little importance, because we come practically to the same 
date of the inscription, taking into consideration the reference made 
to the great Indo-Greek king, Demetrios. The most significant 
change that has been brought about is that the canal referred. to 
was excavated in the year 108 of the Nanda era and not three 
hundred years earlier.^ Thus the sole basis on which Mr Smith 
hurriedly took the step of pushing back the whole Saisunaga 
chronology by something like fifty years now falls to the ground. 
“ I have been so impressed,” said the great historian, ‘ by the new 

1 Smith, J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 546. N v , 

2 “ In the third edition of my Early History of India (1914) I placed the accession 
of Nandivardhana doubtfully about 418 B.C. He must now go back to c. 470 B.c., or 
possibly to an earlier date. That finding involves putting back AjataSatruw Ivunika 
(No. 5 SaiSunaga) to at least e. 554 b.c., and his father Bimbisara or Srenika (No. 4) to at 
least c. 582 b.c.”— Smith, op. cit., pp. 546-547. In his first edition (1904) Smith has put 
<101 n.C. for Nandivardhana, p. 88 ; see ibid., p. 41; ibid., p. 51 (4th ed. 1924). 

8 “ According to Pali tradition Mabavlra predeceased Buddha. - But other reasons 
support the date 467 b.c., as advocated by Charpentier, and this fits in with'.the traditional 
date of Bhadrabahu, who was the contemporary of Candragupta Maurya. The year 
527 (528-7) b.c., the most commonly quoted date for the death of Mahavira, is merely 
one of several dates, but it is supported by the Kharavela inscription.” Ibid., p. 49. 
Cf. ibid., p. 50. 

4 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 246. 

8 Ibid., pp. 221 ff. 
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evidence, that in my forthcoming book, The Oxford History of India, 
now being printed, I have inserted earlier periods for the Saisunagas 
and Nandas,” 1 but now the very person (Jayaswal) who was rightly 
relied upon to this extent by Mr Smith, and who deserves greater 
credit for keeping up to his conviction, has more or less com¬ 
pletely altered his first reading of the inscription after working at 
it for a pretty long time. 

Coming to Jayaswal, he says: “ It also proves that to have 
Jina images about or rather before 450 B.c. means that the date 
of Mahavlra’s Nirvana must be what we get from the various Jaina 
chronological data read with the Puranic and Pali material, which 
all harmonise in fixing it to be 545 b.c. ...” 2 This sounds rather 
strange. There is no reason why this King Nanda referred to here 
should be identified particularly with Nandivardhana, the Saisunaga 
whose era has been identified by Jayaswal with the Nanda .era 
referred to above on the basis of Alberuni and other historical 
grounds. 3 

This King Nanda, as we shall see in our next chapter, is, 
according to Dr Charpentier, better identified with one of the Nine 
Nandas, the first of whom “ seems not to be very unfavourably 
judged by Hemacandra.” 4 If this identification is accepted, the 
historical period of having Jaina images would be somewhere in 
the very beginning of the fourth century b.c. Even granting that 
this King Nanda is to be identified with Nandivardhana, whose 
date, according to Jayaswal, comes to about 457 b.c., there is no 
historical fallacy committed or any Jaina tradition disregarded if 
we say that there must have been Jaina images about or rather 
before 450 B.c. There is no reason why, just because of this, the 
Nirvana, of Mahavira cannot be somewhere about 467 B.c., and 
should go so far back as 545 b.c., because, according to so many 
traditions, whether right or wrong, image-worship is no new 
development in the Jaina church.. 5 

But the fixing of 545 b.c. as the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana 
is nothing else but disregarding some of the real historical facts 

1 Smith, J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 547. 

3 Jayaswal, op. tit., p. 246. This date of Jayaswal is based also on the chronological 
facts that he has worked out after consulting the Pali, Puranic and Burmese traditions. 
Cf. J.B.O.R.S., i., p. 114. 

» Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., xiii., pp. 240-241. 

* Charpentier, op. tit., pp. 171-172. _ 

5 (W 3jj WT TTVTOfiW! . . . . . . dHTtf '<*"«.? • • •— 

Jnata, sut. 119, p. 210. 
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and coincidences of the', Jaina annals. It is true no doubt that 
this period of Indian history is chequered with numerous traditions, 
Jaina, Buddhist or Hindu, and sometimes because of some or 
the other interest or object in view they are .so arranged by later 
writers that it has become an impossible task to find out the real 
truth behind the whole show. Now, according to the Jaina tradition, 
the whole interval between Ajatasatru and Candragupta has been 
filled up by Udayin and the Nine. Nandas, 1 while writers like Menu- 
tunga tell us that the Nanda rule lasted for one hundred and fifty- 
five years. On the other hand Hemacandra has allotted only 
ninety-five years for the Nandas, by which he rightly means the 
Nine Nandas. However, the chronological period of 480-467 b.c. 
that we have put down for Mahavira’s Nirvana, is—as is often in¬ 
evitable in our efforts to reconstruct the mosaic of ancient Indian 
history from the few pieces which have as yet been found — an 
attempt to do little more than define the limits of possible 
hypothesis in this instance. For greater certainty we must be con¬ 
tent to wait until the progress of archaeological research has furnished 
us with more adequate materials. 


in 

Coming to the reformed Jaina church of Mahavlra or Jainism 
as such we find that it is not possible to talk at length about 
that either. All that can be done within a limited scope like this 
is to mark its salient features and its beliefs about the ordinary 
problems, inquiries and difficulties of a. man’s spiritual life. Re¬ 
flection is the moving spirit of philosophy. Early philosophical 
reflection engages itself with searching for the origin of the world, 
and it attempts to formulate the law of causation. In this respect 
Jainism is atheistic, if by atheism we understand the belief that 
there is no eternal supreme God, Creator and Lord of all things. 
“ The atheism of the Jainas means denial of a divine creative 
spirit.” 2 The Jainas flatly deny such a supreme God, but they 
believe in the eternity of existence, universality of life, immut¬ 
ability of the Law of Karma, and supreme intelligence as the means 
to self-liberation. 

1 Cf. Rapson, i., p. 313. 

2 Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 285-286. “ Their only real gods are their chiefs or teachers, 

whose idols are worshipped in the temples.”— Ibid. 
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To the Jainas there is no need to assume any first cause of the 
universe . 1 They deny the existence of an intelligent first cause 2 
and repudiate the theory of the creation of the world out of nothing 
or out of a series of accidents. To the Jaina thinker the systematic 
working of the law of nature cannot be a product of luck or accident. 
He cannot conceive how a non-creative God suddenly becomes 
creative. “ If God created the universe,” asks Aearya Jinasena, 
“ where was he before creating it ? If he was not in space, where 
did he localise the universe ? How could a formless or immaterial 
substance like God create the world of matter ? If the material 
is to be taken as existing, why not take the world itself as unbegun ? 
If the creator was uncreated, why not suppose the world to be 
itself self-existing ? ” Then he continues: “ Is God self-sufficient ? 
If he is, he need not have created the world. If he is not, like 
an ordinary potter, he would be incapable of the task, since,'by 
hypothesis, only a perfect being could produce it. If God created the 
world as a mere play of his will, it would be making God childish. 
If God is benevolent and if he has created the world out of his 
grace, he would not have brought into existence misery as well 
as felicity.” 3 

If it is argued that everything that exists must have a maker, 
then that maker himself would stand in need of another maker, 
and we would be landed in a cycle, the way from which to escape 
is to assume the reality of a self-subsisting maker who is the author 
of everything else. Here again is raised the problem that if it is 
possible for one being to be self-subsistent and eternal, is it not 
possible for more things and beings to be uncreated and substan¬ 
tive ? Then the Jaina mind puts forth the hypothesis of a number 
of substances, and the world is explained on the theory of the 
necessity of all substances to manifest themselves. “ The whole 
universe of being, of mental and material factors has existed from 
all eternity, undergoing an infinite number of revolutions produced 

1 Wfftcf sptw: ft 
a wk ft ftrau ft first: i 

fthrt ft ii % ii 

Hemacandra, Syddvddamanjart (ed. Motilal Ladhaji), v. 6, p. 24 ; see ibid,, pp. 14 IT. 

2 Radhakrishnan, op. tit, L, p. 289. Cf. also Vijayadharmasuri, Bhandarkar 
Commemorative Volume, pp. 150-151. 

3 Latthe, Introduction*'to Jainism, pp. 85-87; Jinasena, Adi Purdna, chap. iii. 
C/. Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1883 - 1884 , p. 118. 
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by the powers of nature without the intervention of any external 
deity. The diversities of the world are traced to the five co¬ 
operating conditions of time ( Kdla ), nature (Svabhava), necessity 
(Niyati), activity (Karma), and desire to be and. act ( Udyama ).” 1 

With all this such a belief on the part of the Jainas did not 
make them materialistic in the sense of one of the inchoate philo¬ 
sophical systems called “materialism,” or in the sense of Carvaka, 
whose motto was to make merry while life lasted, since he thought 
that the body turned to ashes turns not to life, again. In his 
manual on Jainism Mr Warren has nicely put. the difference be¬ 
tween the Jaina and these philosophical systems of thought. 
“ An alternative to the doctrine of a kind of almighty creator 
governing the universe,” says the learned scholar, “ is the theory 
of soulless materialist atheism which affirms that life and con¬ 
sciousness are the outcome of the massing and activity of material 
atoms, to be dissipated at death ; but for those who find neither 
of these theories satisfactory there is the theory roughly outlined 
in this book, a theory which neither denies the existence of the 
soul nor starts with th£. presumption of a creator, but makes each 
individual the master of his own destiny, holds out immortality 
for every living being, and insists upon the very highest rectitude 
of life, up to final perfection, as a necessary means to permanent 
happiness now and hereafter.” 2 

Here arises the question, if there is no such being distinct from 
the world called God, what are the characteristics of the authority 
which is implicitly believed by the Jainas ? Unless the chaiacfer¬ 
istics are known it may come to believing the words of an arbitrary 
and tyrannical law-giver. Furthermore, however the authority 
may be true, teaching presupposes true knowledge. Going to the 
very root of religion we find that the definition of religion as the 
relation between man and superhuman powers in which he believes 
is by no means philosophical, nor does it in any sense apply to 
Jainism. On the other hand it leaves unanswered the question 
of the essence of religion. “ Man s desire for an explanation, of 
the existence of misery, for its relief to extinction, and for a con¬ 
sequent increase of happiness, is the ground of religion. ' Tin- 
powers mentioned above are designedly not described as super- 

1 Radhakrishnan, op.. cit., p. 330. . , ... 

2 Warren, -Jainism, p. 2. “ Man ! Thou art thine own friend ; why wishest thou 

for a friend beyond thyself ? ’’—Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 33. 

8 Warren, op. cit., p. Is 
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sensual, as visible deities would thus be excluded, and moreover 
they are superhuman, never in reality but in the estimation of 
the worshippers . 1 Nevertheless this is a weakness which is more 
or less universal, and hence, naturally, the Jainas are not expected 
to be free from it. Leaving this aside, we have already seen that 
Jainism is, as it were, a pure and perfect light thrown over the 
world by one who has subdued all his senses and passions, and 
who has thereby become free from all Karmas . 2 

The Sdstras that form the fundamental basis of Jainism are 
based on the teaching of such spiritual leaders as Par^va and 
Mahavira, who once lived on earth in flesh and blood. Their teach¬ 
ing was first imparted to Ganadharas , 3 who were the chief disciples 
of Jina, the omnipotent seer of the universal and infinite light, 
while they in their turn handed it over to a line of Gurus who come 
down to our own days . 4 Thus it is with these Jinas that lies the 
source of all that we are going to say about Jainism in the following 
pages. 

The sources for this are no doubt of a comparatively later 
date, and it •is not difficult to distinguish between what was original 
and what was transformed. For, as Charpentier has rightly 
observed, “ the inflexible conservatism of the small Jaina com¬ 
munity in holding fast to its original institutions and doctrine” 
hag been its strongest safeguard 5 ; and it is this conservatism 
that, in spite of periods of severe afflictions, has enabled the Jainas 
to preserve their canons to a large extent untainted. There are 
indications in bas-reliefs of the first and the second century a.d. 
of their authenticity, going back to a much earlier period, and its 
oldest elements “may very well go back to the time of the first 
disciple of Mahavira, or at any rate to the council of Patallputra, 
which was held, according to tradition, under the Maurya king, 

1 Cf. Tiele, op. cit p. 2; 

* yrafapt ~fr3TT to; wf Haribhadra, 

Saddar&ana Samuccaya , vv. 45, 46. “ It is the opinion of Jainism that only that know¬ 

ledge is true which is purged of the infatuating elements of anger, hatred, or other 
passions ; that only he who is all-knowing is able to map out the path of rectitude which 
shall lead to final beatitude in life everlasting ; and that omniscience is impossible in any 
in whom the infatuating elements are found to exist.”—Warren, op. cit., p. 3. 

8 Beginning from Indrabhuti and ending with Frabhava, Mahavira had altogether 
eleven Ganadharas . 

4 . . . 
wftarq . . . TKJRunTTrd , , . w? . . .—Mata, Tika , p. i. 

0 Charpentier, i., p. 169. 
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Canclragupta, at the end of the fourth century B.c. 1 I he trans¬ 
formations happened principally in matters of detail, and the un¬ 
conscious modifications which all religions and institutions tend 
to undergo in matters 'of practice rather than in the principles 

underlying them. . 

Coming again to the definition of religion we find that the chief 
functions of religion are the work of relieving misery, explaining 
its existence, and of increasing the real happiness of life. We 
shall now briefly see what has been the working of: the Jaina 
thought and how far it has succeeded in considering these diffi¬ 
culties and requirements of man’s spiritual life. According to 
Jainism, then, everything that there is, was, or ever will be, has 
been classified as either animate {Jlva) or inanimate (Ajiva); and 
has been defined as that in which there is Origination, Destruction 
and Permanence. It is with this Tripadl that Mahavira welcomes 
his great converts from the Brahman fold and his Ganadharas 
when they joined the Jaina church, and, having received which, 
they composed the twelve Angus . 2 

This division of the universe, according to the Jaina meta¬ 
physics, into two everlasting, uncreated, coexisting but independent 
categories—the living ( Jlva. )—also used to connote life, 'vitality, 
soul or consciousness 3 —and the non-living ( Ajiva) is, accoi ding to 
the Jainas, a perfect division and as such unassailable. The Ajiva 
is further divided into Dharma, Adharma, Akasa, Pudgala , 4 * 6 and to 
these some also add Kata? The Jlva, , or the soul, except in its final 
stage of liberation {Nirvana), is always in combination with Ajiva, 
and thereby brings into existence a kind of energy which is known 
as Karma, and which cannot conduce to freedom, perfection or 

1 Macdonell, India's Past, p. 71; Jacobi, op. tit., Int., pp. xl-xlii; Ghosal, Dravya- 

samgraha, i., pp. 3-4. 

2 CcPT? 3 nnt iraKSlTSf .. . etc .—Kalpa-Siitra, Subodhika - Tika, pp. 112- 

118 . unn giqg ifr ff ... etc .—ibid., p. lis. sub . . • 

■^prfiOPTifb’it srryTB n>r.—Hemacandra, Trishashii 8al6k&, Parva X, v. 165, p. 70. 

* Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 94. „ , __ 

4 Things enjoyable by the senses, the five senses themselves, the mind, the Karmas, 
, and all other material objects are called Pudgalas, or matters. All material things are 
ultimately produced by the combination of atoms. The smallest individual particle of 
matter is called an atom (Anu). In their atomic theory “ we place the Jainas first, be¬ 

cause they seem to have worked out their system from the most primitive notions about 
matter.’’—Jacobi, E.R.E. , ii., p. 109. 

6 : . . .—Haribhadra, op. ciL, p. 50. ¥ ogendraearva in his 

Paramdtrna Prakdda includes Kala, v. 142. 
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peace. These Karmas, or deeds of the soul, in conjunction with 
matter ( Pudgala) are either good or bad, and it is on account of 
them that the soul has to suffer all the experiences of this world 
process, including births and rebirths . 1 So here lies the source of 
all our miseries, and hence to explain these two forms— Jiva and 
A jiva —and their mutual connections on a broad basis, Jaina 
Sastrakaras have put forward nine categories ( Nava Tattvas), which 
are as follows : 

Jiva, Ajwa, Funya, Pdjpa, Asrava, Sariivara, Bandha, Nirjard 
and Moksha . 2 All these substances have been very minutely 
worked out by Jaina metaphysics, but we need not go into all 
these details . 3 

Those forms that have consciousness belong to the first cate¬ 
gory—viz. Jiva —and those that have not this quality are AjivasJ 
As just remarked, in our worldly existence both Jiva, or the soul, 
and A jiva, or the non-soul, go together, and thus the soul in com¬ 
bination with our body becomes the doer of all actions whether 
good or bad. The soul in its pure state is possessed of Infinite 
Perception or Faith (. Ananta-Darsana,), Infinite Knowledge ( Ananta - 
Jndna), Infinite Bliss (Ananta-Sukha), and Infinite Power ( Ananta,- 
Vitya ). 6 It is all-perfect, enjoying as it does these four infinities, 
which the soul has a right to enjoy when it is in its true eternal 
character . 6 

Ordinarily however, with the exception of a few released souls 
(. Muhta-Jivas ), all the other Jivas ( Samsarim ) have their purity 

1 “ Matter is without consciousness ; soul is conscious. Matter has no choice but 
to be moulded by the soul. The connection of soul and matter is material, and it is 
affected by the soul’s activity. The bondage is called Karma, since it is the Karma or 
deed of the soul. It is material, forming a subtle bond of extremely refined Karmic 
matter which keeps the soul from flying up to its natural abode of full knowledge and 
everlasting peace.”—Jaini, op. cit., p. 20; ^ . — 

Haribhadra, op. tit., v. 48. 

ftrtTFn# SR | ii 

_Haribhadra, op. tit., v. 47. Cf. also Kundakundacary a, Pancdstihdyasara, v. 108. 

3 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., pp. 299-311. 

4 sfNV i Tf . . .—Haribhadra, op. tit., v. 49. 

» “ The Jainas distinguish between Barsana and Jndna. Bar Sana is the knowledge 
of things without their details— e.g. I see a cloth. Jndna means the knowledge of details-- 
e.g. I not only see the doth but know to whom it belongs, of what quality it is, WlieTe it 
was prepared, etc. In all cognition we have first Dariana and then Jndna. The pure 
souls possess infinite general perception of all things as well as infinite knowledge ot all 
things in all their details,”—Dasgupta, op. tit., i., p. 129. 

9 Jaini, op. tit., p. 1. 
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and power covered with a thin veil of Karma matter which has 
been accumulating in them from beginningless time. The natural 
qualities of the soul are thus more or less obscured, and conse¬ 
quently various conditions of weal ( Puny a ) and woe {Papa) are 
experienced. This is how we get the next two categories—viz. 

Punya and Papa . ... 

In Punya we include those matters that are connected with 

the soul and are the result of good and virtuous actions. Those 
that are contradictory to these are called Papas} Pwnya 18 the 
meritorious kind of Karma, while Papa is the sinful lane o i . 
When the soul is thus striving under such auspicious {Subha) ana 
inauspicious (Asubha) Karmas it is helped by the activity of the 
mind, speech and body, which fact either helps the inflow ot such 
Karmic matter and thereby the soul gets bound to them, or acts as 
a bar to it. It is here that we get Asrava, Samvara and Banana. 

The activity of the mind, speech and body which makes the 
inflow of Karmic matter into the soul possible is technically called 
Asrava, while the same sort of activity which acts as a bar to such 
an inflow is called Samvara. The actual investing of the soul by 
this matter is called Bandha . 2 Thus according to the Jama Mata 
it is we who are responsible for our own condition. In whatever 
degree we are ignorant, in pain, unhappy, unkind, cruel or weak, 
it is because, since birth and even previously in the infinite past, 
we are and have been acquiring and incorporating into ourselves 
{Asrava, Bandha)— by the attraction and assimilation ot subtle, 
unseen, though real physical matter (Pudgala )—energies (Karma) 
which clog the natural wisdom, knowledge, blissfulness, love, com¬ 
passion and strength of the soul, and which excite us to unnatural 

action.” 3 

1 ’UStf I—Haribhadra, op. dt., v. 49. hffi 3 . • • Ibid., v. oO. 

2 . . . ffm > 

t njjH prqi 'srtwfi ftRstlltW it 

ffrpTTpfiH lit jSVttfai It— Ibid., VV. 50-51. 

2 Warren, op. dt., p. 5. “The natural perfections of the pure soul are sullied by 
tlie different kinds of Karma matter. Those who obscure right kn^ledge^ dek- 
\JMna) are called Jndn&varaniya ; those which obscure right perception (Dattari), as m 
sleep, are called Darsanavaramya; those which obscure the bliss-nature of toe sou and 
thus produce pleasure and pain are Vedanlya and those which obscure the iright attitude 
of the soul towards faith and right conduct, Mohamya- — Dasgupta, op. ciL, u, 
nr. 190-191 ^addition to these four kinds of Karma there are other four kinds of 
Karma, whirfi are called Ayush-Karma, Ndma-Karma , Gotta Kama and Antaraya Karma. 
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With ali these handicaps in the form of Karmas none need 
be disappointed about; his own spiritual growth. Though the 
Karmas of man are determining him in various ways, yet there is 
in him infinite capacity or power for right action ( Ananta-Virya ), 
so that Karma can never subdue this freedom and capacity though 
this may be suppressed from time to time by the influence of 
Karma. The Jaina. Sdstras say that by means of a strict religious 
life and austerities all these Karmas can be destroyed, and the soul 
can ultimately achieve its natural state in Moksha. That is why 
Dr Biihler says : “ The accusation that Naiaputta embraced fatalism 
must therefore be“ regarded as an invention and an outcome 
of sect hatred, as well as of the wish to throw discredit on their 
opponents.” 1 

Thus the purging of the Karmas, or rather their destruction, 
is called Nirjard, and the utter annihilation of all Karmas or the 
complete freedom of the soul from Karmic matter is called Moksha. 2, 
Thus Nirjard is possible by a change in the soul, or by reaping 
the effects of Karmas, or by penances before their time of fruition. 
When all the Karmas are destroyed Moksha , or liberation, is 
effected . 3 

From the above characteristics of these different -categories 
one thing is clear—that they are in one way or the other connected 
with the soul until it obtains the final release from corporeal suffer¬ 
ance by deification through a perfect disengagement from both 
good and evil. It is due to this that Jiva, deluded by the Karmic 
forces, experiences ignorance, misery and 1 wretchedness in this 
world. Such a revolving of Jiva in this phenomenal world is called 
Samsdra, and to get free from this Sarhsdra, which is the result of 
the delusion of the soul, is to achieve Moksha, or final emancipation, 
It is nothing extraneous to be obtained by Jiva, but it is merely 
its getting off from the clutches of Karmic fetters and achieving 
its own natural state . 4 

They determine respectively the duration of life, the character of our individuality, the 
family or the nationality, and the inborn energy which hinders or obstructs the progress 
or success of the soul. 

1 Bidder, op. cit,, p* 32. Cf. Jacobi, I,A,, ix., pp. 159-160. 

a ^>iU'r.'3rrft tug ut ftrtn hkt s 'ssnwfero&l fufuraj; ii—H aribhadta, 

op. cit., v. 52. 

3 fonuirra'roT srr nh?: • __ 

Umasvativacalca, TattvarthMhigama-Sutra (ed. Motilal Ladhaji), p. 7, n. 

4 • • - wuru: .—ISitf. . . . tgurtUT sjftWgHgmacandra, Yoga- 

iastra, Prakasa or chap, xi., v. 61, p. 1, MS., B.O.R.I.L., No. 1815, of 1886-1892. 
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In short, Moksha is a state in which the soul is quite free from 
all Karmic forces. Karmas are like clouds to it, and when it gets 
absolved from them the perfectly pure spirit shines with all its 
lustre, like the open sun, and this is its Moksha. In this process 
there is nothing like any one thing taking the place of the other, 
but merely the obstructive agent is done away with. So when 
a bird gets free from its cage, what is meant is not putting any¬ 
thing else in the place of the cage, but only removing the cage, 
which acted as an obstruction to the freedom of the bird. Simi¬ 
larly when the soul achieves Moksha it merely experiences what 
potentially is its own craving and nothing new, by the utter 
destruction of all forces—all Puyya and Papa Karmas. Thus 
when Moksha is achieved the pure and free Alma gets to its own 
natural state, liberated from the material body and its veils—that 
is to say, the absolved soul shines with all its refulgence, bliss, 

knowledge and power. . 

Having thus understood the source of all conditions of weal 
and woe the question that arises now is how to attain Moksha. 
Jainism seems to show a way out of the misery of life by proposing 
austerity, inward and outward, as the means. The way to Nirvana 
is naturally revealed by Jina. It lies through the Ratnatraya, or 
“the Three Jewels” of Sarnyag-Darsana (Right Relief), Sarny ag- 
Jndna (Right Knowledge) and Samyak-Cdritra (Right Conduct). 
Under a form at first sight perceptibly different we at once recog¬ 
nise here the Tri-Ralna of the Buddhists—viz. Buddha, the Law 

and the Sarhghfi . 2 . 

The “ Three Gems,” which according to the Jamas result m 

the spirit’s attainment of deliverance, form the fundamental basis 
of Jaina Yoga , which, says Hemacandra, is the cause of Moksha 
(Salvation ). 3 The first of these tells us that faith in Jina or in the 
Tattvas propounded by him is right belief . 4 Its negative aspect 
is again scepticism of a kind which hampers all serious thought. 

rffujrrra:—Umasvativacaka, op. cit., chap, i., sut. 1. Cf, 


1 

Han * > 5 ^a,°opfcii., p. 147. “ It is interesting to compare these Three. Jewels with the 

Buddhist Tri-Ratna: Buddha, the Law and the Order; and with Mohaimnedan 
Triad : Happiness (Kliera), Mercy (Mem), Prayer (Bandagl ); and again with the P< 
Trio : Holy Mind, Holy Speech and Holy Deeds.”— Stev enson (Mrs ), op. at., p. 247. 

—Hemacandra, op. cit. 9 chap, i., v. 15, p. 1. , 

4 •—Umasvativacaka, op. dt 9 chap, i., sut. 2. ihe latlvas 

referred to here are the Nava-Tattvas mentioned above. HaTibhadra, op. cit ., p. 53* 
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All that Samyag-Darsana wants to achieve is that “instead of 
being blighted by cold logic and cunning sophistry, or eaten away 
by the corrosion of scepticism, it may grow into the tree of 
knowledge and fructify into the world-blessing fruit of righteous 
conduct.” ' Thus the most important of the Three Jewels is 
Samyag-Darsana, because it saves us from the soul-emptying, 
puzzling void of scepticism. On the other hand, right knowledge 
enables us to examine in detail all that the mind has inculcated 
through convictions. In short it gives a right and clear insight 
into the same “ Taktvas .” Right knowledge is in fact knowledge 
of the Jaina creed or of the doctrines as laid down by Jina. 2 
Briefly, the intellect helped by faith finally helps to lead to right 
conduct, which is the goal. 

There may be right Jndna and Darsana , but if they are not 
accompanied by Cdritra all is useless. Right conduct consists 
in the strict observance of all the precepts laid down by Jina, 
through which Nirvana is attained. The goal being Moksha, 
naturally right conduct must be such as to keep the body down 
and lift the soul. Succinctly, it means giving up all sinful activities 
of the mind, speech and body. 3 

In practical life this practice of right conduct is divided into 
two broad divisions : Sddhu-Cdritra, or the conduct of a Sddhu, 
and Grhastha-Cdritra, or the conduct of a layman ; but we shall 
not enter into all these details here. For our purpose, suffice it 
to say that naturally the rules for ascetics are stricter than those 
for laymen, and provide, as it were, a shorter, though harder, route 
to Nirvana, which is the goal of the layman as well, but one which 
he reaches by a lofiger and slower process. 

On the whole the rigour of Jaina discipline anticipates a great 
amount of strength of will and character before it can be easily 
taken up by anybody. Beginning with the five great vows of 
non-killing (Ahimsa), truth (Satya), non-stealing (Asteya), chastity 

1 Jaini, op. tit., p. S4. 

a . . . ... I 

. . . awfurot , . . n 

—Hemacandra, op. tit., chap. i„ v. 16, p. 1. The Jainas acknowledge five kinds of Jndna, 
and mark with great precision the five degrees of knowledge that lead to Omniscience: 
(1) Mali-Jndna (sense-knowledge), (2) Srutd-Jndna (testimony), (3) Avadlii-Jndna (know¬ 
ledge of the remote), (4) Mana-Paryaya-Jn&na (thought-reading), (5) Kevala-Jndna 
(Omniscience). 

s aimuiwinrt imwfrwg^.--- J r6itir., chap, i., v. is, p. 2 . 
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(Brahmcicarya ) and non-attachment ( Aparigraha ), 1 and the three¬ 
fold restraint of the mind, speech and body, Jaina discipline goes 
to the final stage of a man’s spiritual career when he desires neither 
life nor death, and when he may take up the vow of Anasana, which 
in a stricter sense means 44 fasting which precedes and ends with 
death.” 2 

The whole Jaina discipline has been so minutely and exhaus¬ 
tively worked out that it would make a study by itself. 3 We shall 
merely state here in brief all that we have already said about the 
Jaina view of life and salvation, and. then pass on to some other 
salient features of Jainism. To sum up, in the words of Kunda- 
kundacarya : 

44 The soul which is the agent of its own Karma, and the 
enjoyer of the fruits thereof, as conditioned by its own Ivaimn, 
gets blinded by the veil of ignorance and roams about in the world 
of Samsara, which is limited for the faithful and unlimited foi the 

unfaithful. _ 

44 Suppressing or annihilating the veil of ignorance which 
clouds the faculty of perception and will, well equipped with the 
Tluee Jewels, the undaunted pilgrim that has conquered the suffer¬ 
ing and pain due to environment, beckoned by the ideal of self- 
knowledge wades through the paths and reaches the Divine city 
of Perfection.” 4 

Thus when once the soul, overpowered with the four Kasayas 
(passions)—anger, vanity, intrigue and greed—and the senses, and 
perforce kept away from its natural state by good and bad energies 
called Karmas, gets free from all such obstructive and foreign 
forces, it is said to enjoy all the attributes of God. 5 44 By the 
absence of Karma, Omniscient and embracing the whole world an 
its view, it attains undisturbable, supersensual and infinite bliss. 
Really speaking such a soul puts forward the ideal of God m the 

1 4 srcretTr qfcW: I . . . ll—Hemacandra, op. tit., chap, i., v. 19, 

p. 2, 

a — Uttaradhyayana-Sutra , chap, xxx., v. 0. . 

3 “ The value of Jaina philosophy lies not only in the fact that it, unlike Hinduism, 
has co-related ethical teaching with its metaphysical system but also m the 
knowledge of human nature which its ethics display.’’ Stevenson (Mrs), op. i ., p. 

« Rundakundacarya, Pancastikayasdra, iii., 75-76. . 

* “ In a word, believers in the creation theory make God a paau, bnnglmn M - 
the level of need arid imperfection ; whereas Jainism raises man to Godhood and insp i » 
him to reach as near Godhood as possible by steady faith, right perfection, right knowhd 0 , 
and above all, a spotless life/’— Jaini, op. cit.. p* 5. 

* Kundakundacarya, op. dt., v. 151 (trans. Jaini, op. cit., p. v 
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Jaina church , 1 and once it has reached these heights it has never 
to fall. Says Umasvati : 

^ nrefofrr i 

rP^if n 

“ Just as when a seed is totally burnt, no sprout comes forth, 
so also when the seed in the form of Karma is burnt, there is no 
more worldly existence.” 2 

Thus, “ though there is no such being distinct from the world 
called God, yet certain of the elements of the world when properly de¬ 
veloped obtain deification. God is only the highest, noblest and fullest 
manifestation of the powers which lie latent in the soul of man,” 3 

It may not be out of place to remark that among such 
omniscient souls some are called Tirthankaras because of the presence 
of the Karma called Ndma-Karma,‘ l and whose one distinctive 
mark is their own natural awakening without anybody preaching 
to them, and who in their embodied condition preached and pro¬ 
pounded the truth. The others are mere Kevalins, or Samanya- 
Siddhas, who are disembodied, steady and bliss-unending . 6 The 
Tirthankaras with their unique godliness propound divinity and 
with their extraordinary supernatural beauty, power, glory and 
lustre leave an everlasting impression over the world. 

Really speaking Tirthankara is a peculiar term of Jainism. 
It is very often used to denote one who forms the Caturvidha- 
Samgha (the fourfold order) of monks, nuns and male and female 
lay-followers, but, rightly speaking, a Tirthankara is he who sheds 
spiritual rays which bathe the ocean of this phenomenal world in a 
pure light, and it is through this that one is enabled to reach the 
heights of spiritual well-being. These Tirthankaras, by endow¬ 
ing fresh vigour, and giving new light and revival to Dharma, bless 
the world and leave it ahead of all previous ages . 6 It is natural 

. — V i j ay adharmasuri, 

op. ciU } p. 150. 

2 Umasvativacaka, op. cit. y chap, x., sut. 8, p. 201. : TORTiRTT rf Jpf: 

^n?r|ffT Hfaim wm VijayadhamasQri, op. and loc. tit. 

8 Radhakrishnan, op. til i., p. 331. 

4 Just as the Karma called Cotra-Karma came in the way of Mahavira’s being born 
to a Kshatriydni so we get here Nama Karma. ^ , . .— 

Heraacandra, op. tit., chap, xi., v. 48, p. 30. 

B Cf. Jaini, op. tit., p. 2. 

G “ When a new Tirthankara rises, the followers of the preceding ones follow him, 
as the followers of Parsva followed Mahavira.” — Stevenson (Mrs), op. til., p. 241. 
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that none else than the one who has rightly subdued all the good 
or bad forces that surround the soul can attain heights, and as a 
mark of their great victory all Tirthankaras are called Jmas, oi 
Victors. “ The soul which has perfect perception, perfect know¬ 
ledge infinite bliss and infinite power," says Yogendraearya, is a 
perfect saint, and being self-manifested, is known as Jmn-Deva 
(or the divine conqueror ).” 1 All these omniscient souls, after 
their span of life on this earth is over, reach final emancipation 
or Moksha . 2 Thus Nirvana or the final liberation oi the Jamas 
is a state of being, without qualities and relation, and remote from 
all chances of rebirth. Like the Buddhists, it is not an escape into 
Nirvana or nothingness . 3 It is an escape from the body though 
not from existence. “ It is not the faet of existence which is 
evil in the eyes of the Jainas ; it is life which is bad. The body 
feeing separated from the soul, the animate being gams freedom 
fj-orriT the trammels of the successive series of existences, and thus 
Nirvana is not the annihilation of the soul'but its entry into a state 
of blessedness which has no end. “ (The liberated) is not long oi 
small . . .; not black nor blue . ...; not bitter nor pungent . .; 

without body, without resurrection, without contact (of matter), 
is not feminine nor masculine nor neuter; he perceives he knows, 
but there is no analogy (whereby to know the nature of the liber¬ 
ated soul); its essence is without form; there is no condition ot 

the unconditioned .” 5 T , . ,, 

Coming to some of the prominent features of Jainism, the 

first thing that would strike us most is the ideal^ of A. nmsa as 
propounded by it. Kundakundacarya states that “ Jlva is conscious, 
formless, characterised by Upayoga, attached to Karma, the Lot d, 
the agent, the enjoyer (of the fruits of Karma), the pervader of 
bodies (large or small); that which goes upward to the end oi 

| 1 2 “ 2 ofeil we may observe that the Digambara 

■ with the Buddhists in maintaining that no w0 ^ ia “ h . as .* h ip a ?^ £ unde ™ 0 rebirth as a 
j riv, +hf> riicfambaras before she can ever reach Moksha she has to undergo re 

: man, whileto the Svetarnbaras the path of Moksha is open to all wheth^man or worn , 
Wtfddrd m (Like man there is Nirvana for woman), says Sakatayan&carya 
in his “ Cf. J.S.S., ii., Nos. 3-4, Appendix 2, v. 2. 

* “ Biuldhists . . .’seem . .". to use their common word MtW of thTsoullself, 
tinction not only of desire, with which the Jainas would agree but also 

which they would indignantly deny.”—Stevenson (Mis), op. cit., p. 172. 

* Barth, op. cit „ p. 147. , 

6 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 52. 
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Loka, being free from the impurity of Karma . J ' 1 Life to the 
Jainas is universally the same, and it is governed by the same 
immutable law of cause and effect. Not only is man endowed 
with Jlva , but also all creatures, including plants, animals, birds, 
insects; and even atomic and invisible beings, like the smallest 
particles of the elements of the earth, the fire, the water and the 
wind are endowed with the soul (Jlva). This hylozoistic theory, as 
Jacobi calls it, is an important characteristic of the Jainas, and 
“ pervades their whole philosophic system and code of morals.” 2 
It is quite different from the animistic belief in the existence of 
spirits in stones, trees and running brooks . 3 The latter had to be 
propitiated with bloody sacrifices, destroying other forms of precious 
life, but according to the Jainas life in all its forms is sacred, 
and as it moves towards the same goal it is not to be disturbed 
or disintegrated by any kind of violence. This is the rationale 
or psychology underlying perhaps by far the most dominating 
characteristic of Jainism—viz. the principle of AhimsaJ 
Ahirhsa, as defined by Hemacandra, is as follows : 

<t ujipnpit’tsr t 

“ Not to destroy life, either fi ve-, four-, three-, or two-sensed or 
immovable ( i.e . one-sensed), even through carelessness is considered 
as keeping the vow of non-killing.” 5 

The implications of this doctrine are perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in a story contained in Hemacandra’s YogaMsira. 
It is related therein that in the days of King Srenika there was 
a butcher named Kalasaukarika who was known for his cruelty. 
He had a son named Sulasa, who was a great devotee of Lord 
Mahavlra, and hence on grounds of religion he was on good terms 
with Abhayakumara, the son of the King Srenika. This butcher’s 
mentality was so wild and fierce that it had become more or less 
impossible to win him over to the Ahimsa of the Jainas. Srenika 
being a staunch follower of Mahavlra was very much worried at 

1 Kjmdakundacarya, S.B.J*, iii., 27 ; cf. Dravyasarhgraha, S.B.J i<> pp. 6-7. 

2 Jacobi op. tit., Int., p.xxxiii. 

3 The animistic belief that nearly everything is possessed of a soul proves that Jainism 
is older than Mah&vlra and Buddha. This must have appeared at a very early time, 
when higher forms of religious beliefs and cults had not yet, more generally, taken hold 
of the Indian mind. Cf. Jacobi, op. tit., xlv., Int., p. xxxiii. 

4 Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 53. 

6 Hemacandra, op. tit chap, i., v. 20, p. 2. (For trans. see Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., 
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this, and so being actuated with a high sense of duty he told the 
butcher : 

. . ...' fajpsr ^ i 

“ If you leave your profession, 1 shall bestow wealth on you, 
for it is through greed of wealth that you are a butcher. 

This request on the part of the king hacl no effect on Ivala- 
saukarika. With all light-mindedness he replied : 

, 3j*rnit »r*j ^ vtt sfrtfor wRtn: • 

rt srrA wswifir . . .» 

“ What harm is there in butchery by which human beings 

subsist ? I am not going to leave it.” 

Thus when the king saw that there was no way open to him 
he put him into a dark well, where he was left hanging the whole 
night.; but even there the butcher’s mentality led him to draw 
figures of animals on the wall of the well and destroy them then 
and there. After this he caught some dangerous disease and went 

to hell. ' , . - 

Just after the death of his father Sulasa’s relatives gathered 

around him and tried to persuade him to continue the family pro¬ 
fession, but he told them: “As life is dear to me so also is the 
ease with other animals, and having seen such fruits who would be 
prepared to live by killing ? ” All this had little or no effect on 
Sulasa’s relatives, and they even showed their readiness to share the 
fruits of his life. Then Sulasa, pretending to kill a buffalo, gave 
a stroke with' his father’s axe on his leg and fell senseless on 
the ground. After a short time he regained consciousness and 
addressed his relatives : 

. . . to* irf tom m “ • • • Relatives! You (now) share 

my pain,” but they could do nothing more than merely console 
him. Then he again told them, as if reminding them of their 
original promise : 

, , . g q v rft q iforifr i ^ Tfrsf?rc u “ If youcannot take 

this much misery how can you the miseries of hell ? ” Thus Sulasa 
Won over his relatives to his way of thinking, and having taken the 
twelve vows of the Jainas went to heaven. 1 

i I-Iemacandra, YogcMstra (with his own cmnmentary), chap, ii., v. 80, 

Very often heaven is taken to mean Moksha, but it is not so. To the Jamas 

‘hat stage from which the soul has never to return. According to Jainism there is a li n 

to life in heaven, but when the soul reaches Moksha it enjoys bliss for ever. 
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The moral of this story is obvious. It illustrates the extreme 
insistence of the Jainas on the principle of Ahimsd, no less than the 
theory of Karma. “ Viler than unbelievers,” says the Yogasastra, 
quoting the law of Manu to the effect that animals may be slain 
for sacrifice, “ are those cruel ones who make the law that teaches 
killing.” 1 

In their practical life also the respect of the Jainas for every¬ 
thing that has life is surprising, looking to the hurry and worry of 
this workaday world of ours. Whatever criticism we desire to offer 
about Jainism as it is in practice, there is no denying the fact that 
the great ideal of Ahimsd of the Jainas was actuated by feelings 
of love and friendship towards all beings, and hence for our purpose 
suffice it to make a mere statement of facts, and a few remarks 
based on them. To a Sddhu the rule of wounding nothing means 
that he must carry three articles with him—-a straining-cloth for 
his drinking-water, a broom, and a veil before his mouth lest he 
might unconsciously swallow or crush any invisible animalcule. 
“ This duty also necessitates the ascetic to pluck in the most painful, 
manner his hair, which, according to the original custom, he must 
do away with at his consecration—a peculiar custom of the Jainas, 
which is not found among the other penitents of India.” 2 

Even so, for fear of outraging the vow of Ahimsd, a lay¬ 
man also obser ves so many precautions in daily life ; but something 
which is rather striking is not to eat and, if possible, not to drink 
after sunset, that he might not swallow insects through mistake; 
and hence says Hemacandra: “Who would take food at night 
when human beings because of their eyesight being obstructed by 
deep darkness cannot see the insects falling in the eatables ? ” 3 
Looking to all these practices it is clear that “ no Hindu sect 
has carried Ahimsd farther— i,e. respect for and abstinence from 
everything that has life.” 4 

In spite of all this rigidity of practical details, there is nothing 
to warrant the conclusion that Jainism, literally obeyed, cannot 
hold the world together, but would lead nations to subjection, 
inaction and beggary. “ It is only prejudice and garbled accounts 
of Jainism that have led to its being misunderstood. ‘ Do your 
duty. Do it as humanly as you can.’ This, in brief, is the primary 

1 Cf. Hopkins, op. cit, p. 288. 

a Biihler, op. cit., p. 15. 

® Hemacandra, op. cit., MS., chap, iii., v. 49, p. 8. 

4 Barth, op. cit., p. 145. 
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orecept of Jainism. Not-killing cannot interfere with one’s 
duties ’* The Jaina Ahimsd is not the Akims* of a weakling but 
thaTof a brave soul which is or wants to be above all the evil 
forces of this world. Hemacandm rightly based it on the maxim: 

“ Look upon other beings as you would look upon yourseli 
An insthnce from the Uttar adhy ay ana - Sutra amply lllustrat^ 
the Jaina attitude towards the poorest, the lowliest and the 

i0St Harikesa was a Svapdka or Canddla. He became a great sage, 
possessed of the highest virtues, with his senses wholly subdued 
Once when on his begging tours he approached the enclosure ol. 

a Brahmanical sacrifice, and observed : eternal 

“ O Brahmanas, why do you tend the fire, and seek exte 

purity by water ? The clever ones say that external purity, which 

you seek for, is not the right thing. . . ■ 

“ You (use) Kusa-grass, sacrificial poles, straw and wood, y > 
touch water in the evening and in the morning ; thereby you injure 
living beings,, and in your ignorance you commit sins again and 

^ “ The law is my pond, celibacy my bathing-place, which is 

not turbid, and threat dear for the .oul; 

fireplace; right exertion is my sacrificial ladle; the bod} t ■ 

S i— is my fuel; self-control, right exertion afd 

tranquillity are the oblations, praised by the sages, which i o...... 

Small” wonder then that the Uttar adhy ay ana proclaims: lhe 
value of penance has become visible, birth appears of no value. 
Look at the holy Harikesa, the son of a Svapaka, whose power *■> 

80 illustration also serves to indicate some of the moral 

virtues sought to be inculcated by the early Jamas. Real.y 
!S5i c the characteristic feature of this religion Hits dam, to 
SerSity. and at its back is that great ”**%%*&£ 
Ahmsa, which puts before its saviours not the .deal ol a toa. 
striving to secure his own redemption, but the ideal ol a monk, 
enrolled in a brotherhood, and striving to save others. • • • 

SmS its object to be to lead all men 

open its amis- -not only to the noble Aryan, but also to the low 

1 Jaini, op. dt„ p. 72. .. 

2 mm* —Hemacandra, op. at., chap, ih, v. -0, p. rf. 

# Jacobi,' S.B.eZ xlv., pp. 50-56. 
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born Sudra, and even to the alien, deeply despised in India, the 
Mlecha .” 1 

Besides this cosmopolitan spirit of freely admitting any class 
of lay adherents into its fold, and thus to communion, 2 the feeling 
with which a Jaina is to look towards other faiths is itself credit- 
aide. It shows to what extent Jainism was careful not to injure 
the feelings of others. Even Mrs Stevenson has to say: “ One of 
the unique glories of Jainism is that it, unlike most Indian-born 
religions, believes in the possibility of aliens reaching its goal.” 3 
I his catholic attitude oi respect for others is a characteristic of 
some of the brightest luminaries of the Jaina church. Haribhadra 
begins his section on the Jainas in the Saddarsana Sctmuceciya with 
the words : 

trapnrft *i Ttt grq*. i 

TO to 3snr§: 

“ Neither have I any partiality towards Vira, nor do I hate 
Kapila and others. Whose word is proper his conclusion should 
be accepted.” 4 

In addition to this greatly democratic constitution of the 
Jainas the ideal of Ahimsd has also nourished and given due 
prominence to the discipline of confession within the Jaina church. 
Hirhsa or injury to a certain extent is inevitable in human life, 
and hence a daily confession and a day-to-day consciousness of 
sins or wrongs committed during the course of the day is a necessity 
for the ultimate goal to be achieved. This may not be called the 
unique feature of Jainism, but in the Jaina church the prominence 
given to it is no doubt unique. Samayika aird Pratikramana, the 
two disciplines which have directly resulted from it, play a very 

* Buhler, op. cit., p. 3. “ The Jaina community is only divided into Yatis and SrSvahas, 
and if in any part of India, the Jainas practically recognise the distinctions of caste, it 
is just the same with the Christians and Mahomedans of Southern India, and even with 
the Bauddhas of Ceylon. This has nothing to do with the religion, it is only the adoption 
of social distinctions, which are rooted too deeply in the mind of the Indian nation 
to be abolished by the word of a religious reformer.”—Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., p. 4. 

/v> 1 * H‘ eu n Tsiang’s notes on the appearance of Nirgrantha or Digambara in Kiapishi 
(Beal, Si-Yu-ki, i., p. 55) point apparently to the fact that they had, in the North 
West at least, spread their missionary activity beyond the borders of India.”—Bidder 
op. cit., p. 4. ' ’ 

3 Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 243. 

4 Haribhadra, op. cit., p. 39 ; see also 

Ttnun: tppumnrr to i 
to ’n'faopt, fro toto n 

—Heniaeandra, Mahadevastotra, v. 44. 
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important part in the lives of both the clergy and the laity. ^ The 
Avasyaka-Sutra of Sudharma goes to the extent of saying. Tla 
is real knowledge which begins with Samayika and ends with 
Eindusdra (the fourteenth Pitrva). The result oi this is Right 
Conduct and the result of Cdritra is Nirvana.” 

The vow of Sdmdyika, by observing which one gets equanimity 
of the soul, lays it down that at least forty-eight minutes in a day 
must be given to meditation. 3 The most essential portion of 
which— Karemi Bhante , etc.,—may be translated thus : 

“O Lord! I do Sdmdyika. I renounce all sinful activity. 
Till I live, with mind, speech and body, neither will I do nor will 
I make others do them. For that (sin) O Lord ! I revert from 
them ; I condemn them in the presence of my spirit and preceptoi, 
and I vow to keep my soul free from such actions.'’ a _ . 

These were the very words uttered by Lord Mahavira just 
after he was consecrated as a Sddhu* One of the definitions 
offered of Sdmdyika in the Avasyaka-Sutra commented upon by 

Haribhadra is roughly as follows : 

44 He has rightly undergone the vow of Samayika who lias 
attained the attitude of equality, which makes him look at a 1 
kinds of living beings as he looks towards himself. No Kind ol 
asceticism (Tapas) can be of any good so long as attachment and 
antipathy (Raga and Dvesha) do not leave the soul. It is only when 
a man learns to look upon all living bemgs with equality (Samatva) 
that he can effect such a conquest over Raga, and Dvesha: 

Coming to Padikamanum, or Sanskrit PraUkramana, we find 
herein a frank confession of sins and a sincere desire for their for¬ 
giveness. It is repentance for faults that already attach to the 
soul. “When engaging in PraUkramana—-i.e. confession—Jamas 
think of the sins that they may have committed against any being 
possessing any Indriya and ask forgiveness. At this time they 
also think of ‘any germs which they may have created by smnmg 

1 ...» 

. Pri g mi (I.— AvaiyakaSutra, v. 93, p. 69. 

2 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cil., p. 215. 

3 oRTfa I . srfftrrrfa.— Avaiyaka-Sutra, p. 454. 

3 . . . “ OT • ■ •” TTCf V.-KalpaSWa, Subodhikd- 

nkd, p. 96 Cf Avaiyaka -Smap. 2 % t ^ ^ 

t tj ; ‘ wn: ’ rrumt, VX . . • • • > 

— AvaiyakaSutra, p. 329. 

6 Cf. Dasgupta, op. cit., i., p. 201. 
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against the laws of sanitation . . . etc.” 1 This is the natural out¬ 
come of a teaching that encourages civic and philanthropic virtues 
born out of the principle of Ahirhsa, which in its active form means 
helping humanity in its struggle for emancipation. Moreover the 
soeial organisation of the Jainas is so designed as to carry out in 
practice the ideals briefly indicated above. 

We shall now pass on to a characteristic feature of Jaina phil¬ 
osophy which has been considered as the distinct contribution of 
the Jainas to Indian logic. It is common with all religions to 
insist upon and provide for perfect knowledge. Every religion 
tries to teach man to go beyond the phenomenon. Jainism does 
the same, but with this difference, that it does not recognise the 
real from a restricted point of view. 

For this attainment of perfect knowledge Jainism has a phil¬ 
osophy of its own, and this is known as the doctrine of Syddvada 
or Anekantavada of .the Jainas. “ The doctrine of Nay as or stand¬ 
points is a peculiar feature of the Jaina logic.” a We have already 
seen that the Jaina metaphysics starts with a dualistic division of 
the universe into Jlva and Ajiva, and that in them lies the Tripadi 3 
of Utpada, Vyaya and Dhruva, respectively meaning Origination, 
Destruction and Permanence. Here Origination means no new 
creation, because to the Jaina mind the whole universe of being 
has existed from all eternity. This Guna of Origination ( Utpdda ) 
is just to show that in a permanent universe—permanent mean¬ 
ing having no origin—there is always origination of its modes of 
manifestations. 4 Thus everything that, is Sat, or the conception 
of being to the Jaina mind, is neither the absolutely unchangeable, 
nor the momentary changing qualities or existences, but involves 
them both. “ Being then, as is testified by experience, is that 
which involves a permanent unit, which is incessantly every moment 
losing some qualities and gaining new ones.” 5 This is, in short, 
the theory of Indefiniteness (Anekantavada ), 6 or “ what we may 

1 Stevenson (Mrs), op. (it., p. 101. 

a Radhakrishnan, op. cit., i., p. 298. 

8 WJJrri rifTOT'J^1 r*l « . . .—Hemacandra, Syadvadamanjari, p. 168. Cf. ibid., 
vv. 21-22. 

^Rrritofi =p?r *n*prrirri ii 

—Haribhadra, op. cit., v. 57. 

4 Cf. Warren, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

5 Dasgupta, op. cit., i., pr 175. 

* 7T^ . . . . . .—Hemacandra, op. cit., p. 170. 
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call the relative pluralism of the Jainas as against the extreme abso¬ 
lutism of the Upcmishads and pluralism of the Buddhists. Ris 
on this that the Syddvdda dialectics of the Jamas are based. On 
these premises it is obvious that concerning a given I adartha we 
can make, from a divergent point of view, difterent, apparent y 

contradictory, statements.” 2 , • 

The innumerable qualities of a thing cannot be predicated 1 
one statement, but they are all implied by any statement which 
predicates one of the qualities of a thing. Everything has to be 
considered in four different aspects : the matter ( Bravya , space 
(Kshetra), time (Kdla)> and nature (Bhava). This is why the 
doctrine of Sijddvada holds that since the most contrary character- 
istics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, affirmation, 
made from whatever standpoint ( Naya ), cannot be regarded as 
absolute.” 3 Thus to observe a thing in its various aspects irom 
different points of view is what is meant by Syadvada. „ “ It is t e 
method of knowing or speaking of a thing synthetical y. 

Very often Syddvdda has been described as the doctrme ol 
scepticism, 5 but it is more correct to call it the_ science ot t ie 
assertion of alternative possibilities.” 6 “ The doctrine, 

says A. B. Dhruva, “ is not a doctrine of doubt. It enables a man 
to look at things with a wide and liberal view. 1+ 


lndi7what manner to look at things of this universe.” 7 It neither 
affirms nor denies the existence of a thing, 8 but only states that a 
thing is or is not, or is what is described to be from one out o 
several points of view with which reality might be comprehended. 
“ The dynamic character of reality consists only with relative or con¬ 
ditional predication. It does not deny the possibility of predication. 

. Dasgupta, op , «f., i., p. ITS; W* HU1TR . . . ****** ^.-Viieshavatyaka- 

112. 9 Dasgupta, op. cil, p. 1$. 

S (Y^^uttTBgh J 'eI vii., p. 113. “In contrast to the Nihilistic Buddhist, the 
Jaina assumes a doubtful attitude, so that he.Is termed the * rmyb e 
iyZaZ, in opposition to the Buddhist, the philosopher of the void. -Hopk.ns, 

p.291. ^ 107> “ The view is allied SyMvado,, since it holds all 

knowledge to be only probable. Every position gives us only a 

Sydt. We cannot confirm or deny anything absolutely ol any object, re - “ 

certain on account of the endless complexity of things. —Radbakrishnan, p. .,P-« 
i Kannoomal, Saptabhangi-Nayu, Int., p. 8. 

—Hemacandra, op. cit., v. 24, p. lO 1 *. 
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Every proposition is true, but only under certain conditions— 
i.e. hypothetically. There is nothing certain on account of the 
endless complexity of things. It is the use in seven different 
ways of judgment which affirm and negate, severally and jointly, 
without self-contradiction, thus discriminating the several quali¬ 
ties.” 1 Answering the seven questions from the seven points of 
view is called Saptabhangi-Naya, or Pluralistic arguments. This 
philosophical doctrine is very abstruse and recondite. It is highly 
technical, and we cannot do better than produce the following 
exposition of it: 

“ The great contention of the Advaitins was that there is only 
one really existing entity, the Atman, the-One-only without-a- 
second ( Ekamevadvitiyam ), and that this is permanent ( Nitya ), all 
else being non-existent ( A-sat ), a mere illusion. Hence it was 
called the Alma-vada, Eka-vada or Nitya-vdda. Their stock argu¬ 
ment was that just as there are no such entities as cup, jar, etc.— 
these being only clay under various names and shapes—so all the 
phenomena of the universe are only various manifestations of the 

sole entity, Atman . The,, Hiid,dhists...on. the othftr hand ..said that 

man had no re al k now l edge of any such permanent entity ; it-.was 
pure speculation, man’s knowledge being confined, to changing 
phenomena—growth, decay and death. Their doctri ne wa s there ¬ 
fore called Anitya-vdda. Clay as a substance may be permanent, 
but as a jar it is impermanent—may come into existence and perish. 
In other words, being is not simple, as Advaitins assert, but com¬ 
plex; and any statement about it is only part of the truth. The 
various possibilities were classed under seven heads ( Sapta-bhangi ), 
each beginning with the word Sydt, which is combined with one 
or more of these terms: Asti (‘is’), Ndsti (‘is not’), and Avaktavya 
(‘ cannot be expressed ’). Thus you can affirm existence of a 
thing from one point of view ( Syat-asti ), deny it from another 
( Syat-nasti ), and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times ( Syat-asti-ndsli ). If you should 
think of affirming both existence and non-existence at the same 
time from the same point of view, you must say that the thing 
cannot be spoken of {Sydt-avaktavyah). Similarly, under certain 
circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not possible (Syat- 
asti-avakiavyah) ; and also both (Sydt-asti-ndsti-avaktavyah). Wh at 

1 Radhakrishnan, op. cit„ i., p. 302; fsf 

ft I.—Vijayadharmasuri, op. cit. 9 p. 151 • 
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is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not, be con¬ 
sidered as existing everywhere at all times in all wavs and in he 
form of everything. It may exist m one place and not m another, 

and at one time and not at another.’ 1 

« The solution of Jainism is thus a reconciliation ot the tw o 
extremes of Vedantism and Buddhism on grounds of common-sense 
experience ” * Both Jacobi and Belvalkar take it as m opposition 
to the agnosticism of Sanjaya Belatthiputta: - Whereas Sanjaya 

had said, ‘ I cannot say if it is, and I cannot say it it is wot Mah^- 
vira declared, ‘ I can say that the thing m a sense is, and I can sa> 

Hint the thine- in a sense is not.’ ” . 

In short, Syadvada is a unique feature of the Jama philosophy. 
No better example of the clarity, subtlety and profundity of the 
Jaina intellect could be given than this. Mahayira might be 
safely credited with the invention of this part ot the Jama die - 
lectics 4 The earliest mention of this in the Jama canoiucal h .era- 
ture according to Dasgupta “ probably occurs m ®. 

(433-357 b.c.) commentary of Sutrakfianga - NtryulU. ^ - 

statement on the part of the learned scholar is based on the 
authoritv of the late Dr Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, who has 
used the following verse of the Niryukti as the basis of his inference : 

“180 of the Kriydvada, 84 of the Akriydvdda, 67 of the 

Ajndnavdda and 32 are of Vaindyikavdda.” 7 

J It seems from this that the late doctor was under a wioi 0 
impression that the above verse of the Niryukti contained a refer¬ 
ence to Saptabhangi-Naya. As a matter of fact we get here an 
enumeration of the three hundred and sixty-three divisions of the 
four heretical creeds believed by the Jainas,** Really speaking, m 
i Cf. Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1883-1884, pp. 95-96 ; Rice (E. P-), 
Kanarese Literature , pp. 23-24. 

*, aSC,°5.ti:"e P »t <-!■ *»“• ***- ‘ “f**” “* 

Ranade, op. dt., pp. 433 n., 454 ff. 

* Cf. Belvalkar, op. dt., p. 114. 

: **« * *•* *** p: *' 

of (Agamodaya Saniiti), v. 119, P-209- 

s Cf. Jacobi, op . city Int., p. xxvi ; find., PP- 31o n. . 
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our opinion the earliest mention of the Seven~Nayas and of the 
Syadvada philosophy of the .Jaipas lies in the Stkdnahga, the 
Bhagavati and the other canonical books of the Jainas. 1 Finally, to 
quote Lala Kannoomal: “The philosophers ^teaching this doctrine 
have written voluminous works to explain'arid expound its truth, 
to explain its subtleties. If this method of thipking is adopted in 
looking at the various religious tenets and philosophical creeds 
prevailing in India, which appear to be mutually conflicting, 
occasioning considerable differences'of opinions, a perceptible 
change towards the reconciliation might occur.” 3 

If Ahirhsa may be generalised as the fundamental ethical 
virtue of Jainism, 3 Syadvada may be described as the central 
and unique feature of Jaina metaphysics, and the explicit denial 
of the possibility of a perfect being from all,eternity with the 
message of “ Man ! thou art thine own friend,” as the centre round 
which circles the Jaina ritual. All this combined with the ideal 
of Ahirhsa teaches : 

He prayeth well, who ioveth well 
Both man and bird and beast, 

He prayeth best who Ioveth best 
All things both great and small; 

(Coleridge) 

and that is why a Jaina always says : 

msfa Rgwhi, rjj jCNt wrifa R i . 

“ I forgive all souls ; let all souls forgive me. I am on friendly 
terms with all; I have no enmity with anybody.” 4 

Now to misunderstand or to misinterpret any of these features 
is to deliberately judge in a wrong way what is properly called 
Jainism. Let us be candid then, and concede that Mahavira’s 
ideals were lofty and holy, and that his message of equality of man¬ 
kind and of all living beings proclaimed to the caste-stricken and 
Fagwa-ridden people of India was large-hearted and benevolent. . 

1 Sthdndnga (Agamodaya Samiti), p. 390, sut. 552; Bhagcwati (Agamodaya, Samiti), 
sut. 469, p. 592. For further references see Sukhlal and Becherdas, Sammatitarka of 
Siddhasena, iii., p. 441, n. 10. 

2 Kannoomal, op. tit ., Int.?p. 7* 

3 Dasgupta, op. tit., p. 200. 

4 JLvasyaka-Sulm, p. 763. 
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XV 

With these few words about the reformed church of Mahavira 
we shall now very briefly deal with some of the most important 
schisms in the Jaina church. And we shall in conclusion place a 
few considerations before the reader as to how the Jama commum y 
could manage to survive all these insurrections m the Samgha ot 

Lord Mahavira. , „ . 

As usual with the life of all prophets and reformers unfortu¬ 
nately the church of Mahavira had also to face m its wndaya.and 
afterwards a group of heterodox teachers, including those that are 
known to the Jainas as the seven mV^a,~-Sanskrit 
—meaning those who propound something else than what the Jjpft 
has meant. The seven Ninhavas are Jamah,, Tisagntta, Asad. a 
Asvamitra, Ganga, Chalue, and Goshtamahila. 
most prominent and also the most dangerous rival of Mahavira 
was Go&la Mahkhahputta—who is evidently identical with Man- 
khali GoSalo mentioned in the Pali Sutras as one of 1 ^ 

heretical teachers” and opponents of Lord Buddha, kittle 
known about him and about the sect of the Apvikas of which he 
was the founder. We are practically m the dark re g^ m § d 
doctrines and practices of that ascetic community, which would 
seem to have, at one time, rivalled in numbers and importance 
the two still existing great communities of the Buddhists and 
Jainas.” 4 After Gosala we may just mention Jamali, the son-m-lar 
of Mahavira, TIsagutta, a holy man in the community, and others. ^ 
Gosala first met Mahavira at Rajagrha, and there he a 
became his disciple. He was called Gosala beeause he was born 
in a cowshed. 6 His father was a mendicant friar, and all these 

i . | fWTT . . . WWIW-- Ava&yaka-Sutra, v. 778, p. 311; 

. . • fcHPPt—Merutunga, Vicara&reni, J.S.S., ii., Nos. 3-4, Appendix, 

1 2 Bhagavali-Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti), ii., pp. 410-480. 

3 Jacobi» Kttlpa-Sutrdi jnt., p. 1* t a vy n 862 

law, Jamali, headed an opposition against uni, anc simi r > • t ^ ege mere iy concerned 

i., p. 163. - 1(w .. Gosala son of a professional mendicant, 

MaiiwS^ndh^ife Bhaddto ’ He saw the light of day to the cowsheo1 of the wealthy 
Brahmana Gobahula at Savatthi.” Sastn (Banerji), J.B.O.R.S., xm, p. 
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circumstances combined to show the humble origin of the founder 
of the community of religious mendicants called the Ajlvikas. 1 
“In the seventh Anga ... a man, Saddala-putta, is said to have 
been received by Gosala into the Ajivika community, and the 
Bkagavati-Sutra, the fifth Anga, gives us an account of the life of 
Gosala as the acknowledged head of the community. Though the 
Buddhist scriptures , . . also frequently mention Gosala Mahkhali- 
putta as one of the leaders of the six religious mendicant com¬ 
munities whom Buddha singles out for special, animadversion, they 
never explicitly connect him with the Ajlvikas, or state that he 
was their leader. But that on this point the Buddhist tradition 
did not really differ from the Jaina is shown by the fact that both 
attribute to him the holding of the religio-philosophical doctrine of ' 
the negation of the free-will and moral responsibility.” 2 

We have already seen that the period under consideration— 
when the religious life of ancient India was undergoing such radical 
change—is the rationalistic age of our history. It is the formative 
period which produced great individual philosophers like Gosala 
Maiikhaliputta, Safijaya Belattaputta, and others. Really speaking, 
India was then passing through a period of such religious enthusiasm 
that “ . .-we must emphasise the fact that philosophy in this 
period not only ceased to be a purely academic or ritualistic affair 
divorced from life and conduct; . . .it developed strong and eccentric 
personalities and introduced all manner of strange practices and 
penances. ... It must be put to the credit of these ‘ heretic ’ free¬ 
thinkers that they brought philosophy into the open and compelled 
it to concern- itself with the daily life and conduct of the people. 
Thus of the sect of the Ajlvikas to which Mankhali Gosala belonged 
we read—- 4 They discard all clothing they dispense with all 
decent habits ; they lick their food out of their hands. . . . They 
will not eat fish or flesh nor drink liquor or gruel. Some of them 
beg at one house and accept but one handful of food, others at two 
or seven. Some take food only once a day, others once in two 
days, others once in seven days, others once in every half-month.’ 
And this was by no means an isolated or exceptional case. It 
would seem as if a sort of premium was set upon boldness and 

1 The name 44 Ajlvikas,” it appears, was originally meant to stigmatise Go&ala and 
his followers as 44 professionals,” though no doubt in later times, when it became the 
distinctive name of a mendicant order, it has no longer that offensive meaning.—Hoernle, 
IiJJLE., i., p. 259. 

* Ibid. 
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originality of conception and independence and eccentricity of 

PraC Thus it is clear that in Gosala Mahavira had one who was 
not only not an asset or a source of strength to his Samgha but 
had one who acted as a great obstruction to the progress of t 
Jaina church in the early days of its reformation and this com¬ 
paratively strengthened the position ^ ^e Ruddhists and a 
a severe blow to the rising influence of Mahavira. bo the 
sequences of this meeting of Mahavira and Gofalft TOe certam y 
disastrous for both the teacher and the disciple The two 
were so different in character and temper that after six years, 
owing to the insincerity and trickery of Gosala, the companionship 

MaS Having separated from his master, Gosala made his head¬ 
quarters in the house of a potter-woman at bravasth ^nd seems o 
have gained considerable influence there.* Soon after his separa 
tion from Mahavira he proclaimed that he had attained to 
Sieft stage of saintship, that of a Jina. “ This claim was put 
forth two years before Mahavira himself had reached his perfect 
enlightenment ” • But according to the Jaina tradition it is <mty 
ia the fourteenth year of his career as a prophet that Mahavira 
happened to visit Sravasti, and there for the first time he seems to 
have seen Gosala in the last days of his life It ls a ^/^ or ^ 
that the dual and unsteady nature of Gosala asserted itself, an 
later on he seems to have repented 6 his undesirable conduct against 

his master. 7 

i Belvalkar and Ranade, History oj Indian Philosophy,*., PP-^ 1 ’ formulated 
* “The bone of contention was a theory of reammation which Gosala loimmatea 
from his observation of periodical reanimation of plant-life, and generalised ' 
extent a^to apply it indiscriminately to all forms of life.”-Barua, J.D.L., P . 8- C/. 

also Sastri (Banerji), op. cit p. 56. . Iearnt from him the possession of the 

sgs iz IzrHss 

probably tliei r scriptural doctrines, set up for himself as a Jina and quitted his master. - 
Wil T^f. . .-Ava*yaka-8ma, p. 214. 

6 6 tr^^^^because he so sincerely repented 
he went not to hell, but to one of the Devalokas-i.e. heavens. . . . -Stevenson (Mr.,, 

° P - “ His last act was to acknowledge to his disciple the truth of Mah&v&a’s 

statement respecting himself and to instruct them to bury Wm with every mark d - 
honour and publicly to proclaim his shame.’ —Hoernle, op. cit., p. -«>• 
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With all this there is one point which need not be overlooked. 
The relationship between Mahavira and Gosala, or, in other words, 
the relative position of Mahkhaliputta in the great wave of religious 
enthusiasm in India, needs some definite explanation. Dr Barua 
seems to be under some delusion when he says: “ Suffice it to say, 
that the evidences from either the Jaina or the Buddhist sources of 
information, do not bear out the Jaina pious belief that Gosala 
was one of the two false disciples of Mahavira, and tend rather to 
prove the contrary. I mean that if the historian be called upon 
to pronounce a definite opinion on this disputed question he cannot 
but say that indebtedness, if any, was more on the side of the 
teacher than on that one who is branded by the Jaina as a false 
disciple.” 1 

The delusion under which the learned scholar is labouring is 
that Mahavira first belonged to the religious order of Parsvanatha, 
and that after one year, when he became undressed, he joined the 
Ajivikas. 2 This is a hypothesis which not only disregards the 
authentic Jaina sources and traditions, but it shows an utter 
ignorance as to why the very followers of Gosala were called 
Ajivikas. As seen above, the distinction between the Dharma of 
Parsva and the Dharma of Mahavira was a deliberate move on the. 
part of the latter, and that the term Ajivika was a term of contempt 
which was used by the Jainas and others to show the real nature 
of the Ajivika sect. 3 Thus it is impossible that Mahavira should 
have joined the order of the Ajivikas; neither was there a sect 
like this existing before Gosala openly revolted against his teacher, 
since Gosala himself was the originator of it. 

It is an open fact that what little we know about Gosala and 
his followers is based on either the Buddhist of the Jaina annals. 
“ Their statement must, of course, be accepted with some caution; 
but their general trustworthiness is guaranteed by their agreement 
in all essential facts. This agreement possesses all the more value 
as the statements come from two independent sources of informa¬ 
tion.” 4 A few isolated fragments which we can thus gather are, 
really speaking, not material which can entitle us to say that 
“ indebtedness, if any, was more on the side of the teacher than 

1 Barua, op, tit ,, pp. 17-18. 

2 Cf. ibid. 

3 44 It is clear that in the mouth of the Buddhists, 4 Ajivika J was the term of reproach 
applicable to a Maskarin or Eka-dandin of the baser sort.”—Hoernle, op, tit., p. 2C0. 

* Ibid., p. 261. 
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on that one who is branded by the Jainas as a false-disciple. This 
becomes especially so when we know that the very traditions with 
the help of which we come to such a sweeping conclusion say 

something contrary to it. , ,. 

The first point that the reputed doctor would like the critic 
to consider before judging one way or the other is “ that the P™* lt y 
of Gosala regarding Jinahood before Mahavira can be established 
beyond doubt by the history of Mankhaliputta m the BhagavaU, 
confirmed in some important respects by the history of Mahavna 

in the Kalpa-Siitra:' 1 « 

We wish this point had not been put for the consideration o 

the critic. It seems as if the writer wants to raise a deliberate mis¬ 
understanding about the whole episode. Nowhere m thf Sutras, 
nor anywhere else in the whole of Jama literature, is Gosala said 
to have attained Jinahood. What is said, as just remarked, is 
that Gosala became a self-styled Jraa or Tirthankara. _ Buck ha 
charged him with incontinency.” 3 So also did Mahavira. He 
is equally emphatic about it. In a dialogue^ m the 
between Ardraka, a disciple of Mahavira, and Gosala the latter is 
reported to have said: “ According to our law an ascetic . . . 
commits no sin ... has intercourse with women. lie charges h^ 
followers with being “ the slaves of women, and says that they 
do not lead a life of chastity.” 5 How could such a person, who 
had become so notorious with his antinomian doctrines be expected 
and be said to have attained Jinahood ? This sounds particularly 
strange when, furthermore, the fact of his becoming a Jma is based 

on the authority of the Jaina canon itself. , , 

At another place the writer refers to the six previous butts 
of Gosala, with their particular periods as laid down in the Bhagavah- 
Sutra, and concludes : “ The Bhagavatl account of the past reanima- 
tions of Gosala, quaint and fanciful though it is enables the 
historian to carry back the history of the Ajrnkas for 117 years 
counted backwards from Gosala. . . ” 6 It seems that the popular 
tradition of the twenty-seven previous births of Mahavira ins 

; S'***** ■ ■ ■» 

day. Samiti), nr., p. 853. Cf. Amfr*a-Sttro, p. 311; Charpeatier, op. eu„ p. 153. 

a Cf. Hoernle, op. dt., p. 261. 

5 'ibid. pp. 245, 270. Vijaya Rajcndra Suri, Abhidhanarajendra, ii., p. 10J. 

6 Barua, op. cit., p. 7. 
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been set aside here. One does not know xvhat entitles the writer to 
come to something like “the pre-Makkhali history of the Ajlvikas.” 1 
In this fashion Dr Barua has put forward a few more points 
for the consideration of the critics, but everywhere, as he has him¬ 
self said, his has been “ a tremendous effort of imagination.” 2 To 
go through, step by step, all the reasonings that he has put forward 
for maintaining his hypothesis based on his “intellectual sym¬ 
pathy ” 3 towards the Ajlvikas would practically mean writing a 
small thesis on Gosala. We need only say this much, that the 
learned doctor has mostly tried to disprove the Jaina and the 
Buddhist traditions with their own help. Moreover these are 
the traditions “ which,” observes Dr Jacobi, “ in the absence of 
documents deserve most careful attention.” 4 

With all this it may be granted that “ Gosala s philosophy 
was not entirely a new growth in the country.” 5 It is certain 
that in the close environment of several conflicting theories and 
mutually contradictory dogmas what little Mahavira could achieve 
for the Jaina church was no doubt interconnected in the organic 
development of Indian thought. 6 Moreover, as observed by Dr 
Jacobi, it can also be said within its own limitations that “ the 
greatest influence on the development of Mahavxra’s doctrine 
must . . . be ascribed to Gosala, the son of Maxikhali.” 7 This is 
because both the theoretical and practical life of Gosala probably 
had an abiding effect on the mind of Mahavira. To repeat: Gosala 
was theoretically a fatalist. He believed that “ there is no such 
thing as exertion or labour or power or vigour or manly strength, 
but all things are unalterably fixed.” 8 While in his practical life 
he was “ living in incontinency ” ( Abrahma-cary-vasa ). 9 Thus 
naturally “ the sin and shame of his life emphasised the need 
for stringent rules for the order, and the doctrine of absolute 
fatalism was to result in non-moral conduct. Jainism avoids this 

1 Barua, op. cit. , p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Jacobi, op. cit Int., p. xxxiii. 

5 Barua, op. cit., p. 27, 

0 “ While Safi jay a’s dialectics was mainly negative, Gosala, by his 1 Terociya or 
three-membered dialectics of 1 it may be,’ 4 it may not be , 1 ; it may both be and not be,’ 
had already paved the way for Mahavira’s seven-membered Syddvada .”—Belvalkar and 
Ramide, op. cit., pp, 456-457. Cf. Hoernle, op. cit., p. 262. 

7 Jacobi, op. cit., Int., p. xxix. 

8 Hoernle, Uvdsciga~f)asdo , i., pp. 97, 115-116. Cf. ibid., ii., pp. 109-110, 132. 

0 Majjhinia- Ni hay a, i., 514 ff. Cf. Hoernle, E.R.E., i., p. 261. 
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determinism . . . by teaching that, though Karma decides all, we 
ourselves can affect our past Karma by our present life. , 

Thus if at all Gofiila had an influence on «**»”**“» £ 
the reformed Jaina doctrine, and on the career of Mahavua, it 
only" and no further.’ In addition to this we mayaddon^ 

again that just because of these unhappy schl ™ religious 

church “Mahavira’s chances of founding an all-Inc . g 

movement were seriously jeopardised.” 2 , , t i iat 

This much about Gosala himself We have 
in the fourteenth year of Mahavira’s life as a prophet Oosala die . 
This event naturally coincides with the fact that hedied Y 
prior & to Mahavira, ^deducting 14 years from ^ 

crochet Thus based on the date of Mahavira s Ntreat , 
rtve tLen as approximately between B.c GoMa s 

death must be placed somewhere between 496-MB 
down in the Bhagavati-Sutra, this date of G eat 

bv the fact that his death was coincident with the great 

w” between King Kuniya (AjM^atru) and K^’^aga 
Vai^ali for the possession of an extraordinary elephant. Th s 
• Sint was gi/en by Kaniya's father, King 
younger son Vehalla by h.s wife Cellana, a daughter ot J 
redara Having usurped the throne, Ajatasatru tiled to get the 
elenhfnt from his younger brother, but the latter ran away wi 
ft to^ndfather in Vaisali. “ Kuniya having failed peaceiufly 
i„ obtaif the extradition of the fugitive commenced ™i mUi 
Cedasa ” 4 Thus the war, which must have taken pk > 

S about the time when Kuniya took upon himself the regal 

power, can be placed c . 496 b.c. 

i Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 60. “ It was probably owm^to Go^alas^c 

Mahavira added a vow of chastity to the four vows of ParSvanatha 

«■rlS^TSf rlThave tuc. or knowing Unit the onec 

powerful Ajivikas survive only as a memory. ft* 

. TrMa.k,i-Sama, 

_ Bhagavati (Agamodaya Saimti), p. <no, sui. oou. j 

Parva X, vv. 205-206. „ - t e nn 178 - 179 . . . . «T ealWdl 

* Hoernle, op. and loc. tit. Cf. also Tawney, KathakoM, pp. 178 lijt. n 

JifimT .—Avasyaka-Sutra, p. 684. c> soo B .c. as the 

d a«‘,.”^SS;,“ i ’loStynd ohhi 

Cf. Hoernle, E.R.E., i., p. 261. 
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Approaching the Ajivika sect of the Jainas from an historical 
point of view we find that the sect did not die with its leader. 
Looking to the relation of the Ajlvikas with the Buddhists we see 
that the latter have “ no cause for special resentment against either 
an Ajivika or a Jaina. Buddhist rulers like Asoka and Dasartha 
bestow cave-dwellings on the Ajlvikas at Barabar and Nagarjuni 
Hills in the same spirit as they build Stupas for the Buddhists or 
order alms to the Brahmans, elsewhere. The later resentment of 
the Buddhists centred round not the Jaina or the Ajivika but the 
Brahman.” 1 

The earliest mention of the Ajlvikas occurs in a brief record 
of the thirteenth year of Asoka—that is to say, in 257 b..c . 2 —incised 
on the walls of two rock-hewn caves on Barabar Hill, near Gaya. 
It runs as follows : “ King Piyadasi, in the 13th year of his reign, 
bestowed this cave on the Ajlvikas.” 3 

The next mention occurs in the celebrated Pillar Edicts of 
Asoka, where, referring to the functions of his censors of the Law 
of Piety, the emperor has included the Ajlvikas as one of those who 
will be looked after by them. 4 “Again, in the twentieth ‘regnal 
year,’ 250 b.c., the sovereign presented a third costly rock-dwelling 
to the Ajlvikas. ” 5 A further early mention occurs in a brief record, 
incised on the walls of three rock-hewn caves on Nagarjuni Hill in 
the first year of the reign of Asoka’s successor Dasaratha—i.e. in 
c. 230 b.c. It runs as follows : “ This cave was bestowed by His 
Majesty Dasaratha, immediately after his accession, on the vener¬ 
able Ajlvikas, to be a dwelling-place for them, as long as sun and 
moon endure.” 6 

1 Sastri (Banerji), op. cit , p. 55. 

2 Taking Asoka’s coronation as about 270-269 b.c\ Cf. Smith, Atoka, p. 73 (3rd ed.); 
Mookerji (Radhakumud), Atoka » p. 37. 

8 Hoernle, op. cit, p. 266. Cf. I.A., xx., -pp. 361 ft/; Smith, Asoka, p. 144 
(1st ed.). Asoka seems to have inherited his partiality towards the Ajlvikas from his 
parents, 46 if we may believe in the legends. The Mnhdvamsafika (p. 126), as has been 
already noticed, refers to the family-preceptor of his mother, Queen Dharrna, being an 
Ajivika of the name of Janasana. (deviyd kulUpago Janasdno ndma eko Ajivika ), whom 
King Rindusara summoned to interpret the meaning of the Queen’s dream before the 
birth of A6oka; while in the Divydmddna (chap, xxvi.), Biridusara himself summons the 
Ajivika ascetic Pihgalavatsa for the examination of all his sons to find out who was 
the best to be his successor on the throne.”—Mookerji (Radhakumud), op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

“ • * * The Ajivika saint, Pihgalavatsa, summoned by the King, judged A&oka as the fittest 
of his sons for the throne.”— Ibid.* p. 3. 

4 Smith, op. cit., p. 155 ; ii., pp. 270, 272, 274. 

5 Smith, op. cit., p. 54 (3rd ed.). 

6 Hoernle, op. cit, p. 266. Cf. LA., xx., pp. 361 .ft; Smith, op. cit, p. 145 (1st ed.). 
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Thus “ of the seven caves, two in the Barabar Hill and three 
in the Nag&rjuni Hill mention the grant of those ernes to the 
' Ailvikas ’ (Ajivikehi). In three cases the word Apmkehl had 
bfen deliberately chiselled off, every other letter entoely un¬ 
touched ” 1 It is really difficult to say who could have done this, 
bTt we know tor certain that after King DaSaratha the Barabar 
Hills passed into the hands of the Jaina king, Kharavela. He was 
at Gorathagiri in the eighth year of Ins reign-t-a. just afte! tte 
Asoka-Dasaratha time. On epigraphic grounds also this can be 
ascertained by the remarkable fa?ade of the Lomasa Rsi Ca .. 

As a pious Jaina, Kharavela might have “ attempted to wipe olf 
old scores by obliterating the hated name of the impos or 

'writing" on ” this Jaina- Ajivika hostility in the domain of 
archeology Mr Mookerji observes: “The last two Asokan inscup- 
tions in the Barabar eaves, as shown here, and the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha mention m common the grant of these 
S the Ajivikas, but in three of these inscriptions Ul^ 
detected an attempt to chisel away the word Ajivthehi , as if . 
name of this sect was not tolerated by somebody who was^at such 
pains to wipe it off. Now, who was this somebody ? Hultzscii 
conjectures it might have been the Mankhari Anantavarman who 
assigned one of the Barabar eaves to Krshlia, the 

Nagarjuni coves to Siva and Parvati, and whose ott hodox Hm 
leaning did not favour the Ajivikas. Dr Banerji Sastri puts 
forward a more convincing conjecture. He fastens the maefcK. 
on Kharavela, a Jaina, with the traditional hostility of his com- 
munity to the Ajivikas, a mischief that was thus committed muc _ 
earlier than the times of Mankhari, when the Asokan Brahmi-Lvpt 
was well-nigh forgotten.” 4 

i Sastri (Banerji), op. tit., p. 59. hardlv a doubt that 

the G^dh^ 

(Kharavela) inscriptions and facades, both done by a J 

Post-Mauiyan oreB.meii to polish op the mulls. H o 
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Thus as a sect the Ajlvikas practically disappeared from India 
by the end of the second century b.c ,, 1 though we find some such 
reference to it in the literature of the later period, as in Vara- 
hamihira, Silanka’s commentary on Sutrakrtdnga, Halayudha’s 
Abhidhana-Ratnamala, and in the inscriptional record on the walls 
of the Perumal temple at Poygaie, near Virinchipuram. 2 Ail these 
references are not directly connected with the Ajlvikas, nor are 
they in any way pure Ajivika references. In many a place the 
term Ajivika is used for the Digambara sect of the Jainas. 3 

With these few words about the first important schism in the 
Jaina church we shall pass on to the second epoch-making division 
—namely, the Svetambara and the Digambara sects of the Jainas. 
Really speaking it is very difficult to say as to where lies the first 
origin of this division in the Jaina community. What both the 
Digambara and the Svetambara traditions have to say on this and 
other points referring to each other is at times childish and very 
often quite unhistorical. Anyhow this much is certain, that this 
schism has done a lot of harm to the general progress and pros¬ 
perity of the Jaina community. Both Jaina literature and Jaina 
history have suffered greatly from contradictory and retaliating 
traditions put forward by the two divisions. They look at each 
other as heretics, and sometimes worse than that. 4 In their zeal 
to keep up the prestige of belonging to the original church of Lord 
Mahavira none of them talks about its own origin, but both make 
a few sarcastic and sometimes disgraceful remarks about the origin 
and certain other beliefs of the rival sect. 

Taking the Digambara traditions we find that the Digambaras 
themselves do not agree in their exposition of this division in 

a Hindu, had no special grievance against an Ajivika, who was popularly regarded as a 
follower of Vishnu or Krshna.— Ibid. This is based on the authority of Kern (I.A., xx., 
pp. 861 ff.), but there is nothing in Jaina canonical or other literature to support this. 
Anyhow it may safely be said that it can hardly be a Hindu or a Buddhist who could 
have done this, 44 The only alternative left is a Jaina.” Historically also 44 the Jaina- 
Ajivika enmity makes it almost a certainty.”—Sastri (Banerji), op. tit., p. 60. For 
Hultzsch’s statement see i., Xnt., p. xxviii (new ed., 1925). 

1 Sastri (Banerji), op. tit., p. 53. 

2 Iloemle, op. tit., pp. 266-267. 

3 44 There can be no doubt, therefore, that since the 6th century a.d., when Vara- 
hamihim used the term, the ir me has signified the Digambara sect of the Jainas.”— Ibid., 

p. 266. 

4 WSXfRn ^ l, etc. — Devasenasuri, BMvasamgraha 

(Soni’s ed.), v. 160, p. 39. Cf . Premi, Dartianasdra, p. 57. . , . etc.— 

Ava&yaka-SiUra , p, 324. 
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the Jaina church. Acarya Devasena says in his Darsmamra : 

“ The Svetambara Samgha had its beginning m Vallabhipura in 
Sourashtra 136 years after the death of Vikrama.” This ongm_o 
the Svetambaras according to the learned Acarya was due to the 
wicked and loose-charactered Jinacandra, the discjle of Acarya 
Santi, who was (in turn) the disciple of the venerable Bhadrabahu. 

It is not clear which of the Bhadrabahus is meant here. It 
this is the Bhadrabahu of the days of Candragupta the period 
assigned to the schism would fall to the ground. But according 
to the Digambara tradition of the great famine m the days ot 
Candragupta, the emigration of Bhadrabahu and Jus votaries 
from the north, and the consequent separation of the Digambaras 
and the Svetambaras, no other Bhadrabahu is meant here. 

Devasenastiri has said the same thing in Bhavasariigraha, but 
in addition to it he talks of the famine which has been connected 
with the life of Bhadrabahu. Here also Jinacandra is painted m 
the same colours. He is said to have murdered his Guru, Acarya 
Santi, for rebuking him as being on the wrong path. 1 ' The cunou 
thing is that he also puts the same date for the great schism.' 

In both these Digambara traditions there is distinctly some¬ 
thing wrong about the Bhadrabahu mentioned here. There is 
something half said, or some other Bhadrabahu is meant, or the 
traditions are put without any regard for the chronological fact, 
of history. To whitewash these two statements Bhattaraka Ratna- 
nandi introduced in his life of Bhadrabahu the following facts: 
that in Bhadrabahu’s time the schism began under the name ot 
Ardhaphalaka (half-clothed); that Sthulabhadra, who tried to 
oppose the propounder of such a change, was murdered by them; 
and that the final separation came after a long time because o 
Candralekha, the daughter of the king of Ujjaymi and the wife 
of the king of Vallabhlpura . 5 

In contradiction to this there is another tradition which says 

1 -erafit ttmv . . . ir*rt WVt l.—Premi, DarSanas&ra, v. 11, p. 7. 

* Ibid., w. 12-15. 

p. 38. Cf. Premi, op. tit., p. 56. 

1 . . . WTf UWOTt ihrjfph . . . etc.—Devasenamm, op. <?d., v. l.,7, 

P> ^According to the Digambaras, " under Bhad^^tihe 

eighth age after Mahavira, the last Tirthahkara, there rose the sect of Ardhap<h,Slakm 
with laxer principles, from which developed the present sect of Svetambaras (a.d. 80). 
—Dasgupta, op. cit., i., p. 170. 
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that Sthulabhadra himself was opposed to the Digambara in¬ 
sistence on nakedness, and that after him his disciple Mahagiri 
“ revived ‘ the ideal practice of nakedness.’ He was a real ascetic 
and recognised that under Sthulabhadra’s sway many abuses had 
crept into the order.” 1 In this mission of his Mahagiri was opposed 
by Suhastin, who was one of the leaders of the Jaina community 
under Mahagiri. 2 According to the Svetambaras the origin of the 
great schism lies under the following circumstances : In the town 
of Rathavira there lived a man. named Sivabhuti or Sahasramalla. 
Once his mother got angry with him and hence he left his house 
and became a Jaina Sddhu. It so happened that after his con¬ 
secration as a monk the ruling prince gave him a valuable blanket, 
and he felt enamoured of it. Seeing this his Guru drew his attention 
to it, and thenceforth he became all naked and started the Digam¬ 
bara sect of the Jainas. His sister Uttara also tried to follow in 
the footsteps of her brother, but Sivabhuti, thinking it to be un- 
advisable for women to remain naked, told her that a woman cannot 
get final liberation. 3 

The date put down by the Svetambaras for this schism is 609 
years after Mahavlra, 4 and this comes to 139 years after the death 
of Vikrama, taking the traditional duration of 470 years as the 
period between Vikrama and the Nirvana of Mahavlra. At least 
in their dates both the Digambara and the Svetambara traditions 
fully agree. The former puts 136 years and the later 139, after 
Vikrama, as the period for this great division in the Jaina church. 
In spite of this agreement about the date they do not agree as to 
the circumstances under which arose this great division. Both 
Jinacandra and Sivabhuti look more like fictitious than like true 
historical persons, because the annals of both the rival faiths dis¬ 
claim the fact of any such person belonging to their division. This 
is why Nathuram Premi, the learned Digambara scholar, says : 

1 Stevenson (Mrs), op . tit, p. 78. 

2 Ibid,, p. 74. “ I think that the divisions became marked from the time of 

Arya-Mahagiri and Arya-Suhastin.’’—Jhaveri, Nirvana-Kalika , Int., p. 7. 

3 This is given in the of Upadhyaya Dharmasagara. Cf. Hiralal (H.), 

op. cit., pt. ii., p. 15. *wmti.^Avafyaka-Smra f 

p. 824. 

* wtnrarijj; uro ^rku-r i 

—Ibid., p. 328. ‘ “The origin of the DigambaraS is attributed to Sivabhuti (a.d. 83), by 
the Svetambaras as due to a schism in the old Svetambara church. . . —Dasgupta, 

op, dt i., p, 170. 
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“ Can we not infer from this that nobody knew the origin of either 
of the two divisions ? Something must be said, and so afterwards 
they have put down anything that came into their heads.” 1 
Though rather harsh, this remark is supported by the fact that 
,both the sects agree in the line of Gurus put down from the time 
of Mahavira only as far as Jambusvami, who, according to the 
traditional date of Mahavira’s Nirvana , died in 403 b.c. 8 After 
Jamba both the parties have a list of succession of their teachers 
which is quite different, but they agree in their account of Bhadia- 
bahu of the days of Candragupta. 3 Really speaking, one cannot 
arrive at any definite conclusion from all these mutually conflicting 
traditions, and hence it is almost impossible to fix an exact date 
for this great schism in the Jaina community. 

Along with these difficulties there are two things which should 
be particularly noticed. The first point is that the two divisions 
were based on the question whether the Jaina clergy should remain 
naked or should go about with some sort of garment to cover them. 
The second thing is the general unanimity about the period of the 
schism between the two divisions. 

The very names of the two divisions connote what is meant 
by them. The Digambaras, or those who are clothed in air, main¬ 
tained that absolute nudity is a necessary condition of saintship ; 
the other division, or the Svetambaras, those who are dressed in 
white, admit that' Mahavira went about naked, but hold that the 
use of clothes does not impede the highest sanctity . 4 If this is 
the criterion, well, both need not quarrel as to which belongs to 
the* original Jaina church, because, as laid down by their own 
traditions, the original Jaina church has no beginning and no end. 
Taking it historically and literally, we can say that the Svetambaras 
are more akin to Parsvanatha than to Mahavira, and Digambaras 
are nearer the latter, because Mahavira passed many years of his 
life as a prophet in a naked stage, while both Parsva and his 
followers preferred to remain dressed . 5 Furthermore, if the authen- 

• 1 Fremi, op. cit., p. 30. 

2 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit p. 01). 

a Cf. Premi, op. and loc. cit . ' , .« .. f 

4 *4 Nuditv as a part of asceticism was practised by several sects m the time ot 
Mahavira, but it was also reprobated by others (including all Buddhists) who felt it to be 

barbarous and unedifying.”-—Elliot, op. cit., p. 112. . 

s Cf Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., pp. 119-129. “ The probability is that there had always 

been two parties in the community : the older and weaker section, who . wore clothes 
and dated from Parsvanatha’s time, and who were called Sthavira-Kalpa. (the spiritual 
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tieity of the Svetambara canonical literature is granted, we can go 
a step further and say that though the Digambaras followed the 
extreme letter of the law as Mahavira had done, the Svetambaras 
in no way disregarded the law. This is because, as we have already 
remarked, that what Mahavira experienced in his state of forgetful¬ 
ness he dicl not expect his followers to practise literally irrespective 
of what spiritual height they had reached. 

With all this the point at issue is not as to which one of these 
two belonged to the original church, because it is difficult to define 
what really is or can be the original church of the Jaina com¬ 
munity. This is not for a student of history to say. What he is 
concerned with is to mark out approximately the period whence 
this schism in the Jaina church had its distinct existence. 

A detailed review of the facts before us is out of the question. 
What need be said is this, that the germ underlying this division 
had its origin in the days of Mahavira, when came Mahkhaliputta, 
who made a cult out of it. After his death no doubt the Ajivika 
force was greatly weakened, but there were some among the 
Niganthas themselves who sympathised with the Ajivikas “ on 
the points of nakedness, non-possession of a bowl, imperfect regard 
for life, distinctive mark of a staff and probably other matters.” 1 
This sympathy on their part might have manifested itself especially 
in the time of Bhadrabaliu, when, according to the Digambaras, the 
schism had its first beginning, 2 but there is no distinct separation 
as yet. We may now pass on to the Sthulabhadra and Mahagiri 
traditions, and then come down to the end of the first century 
a.d. when, according to both the Digambara and the Svetambara 
traditions, the actual separation takes place. 3 Though the tra¬ 
ditional legends put forward by the two divisions are in many 
respects highly coloured and extremely childish, one thing is clear, 
that at that particular period in Jaina history some conspicuous 

ancestors of the Svetarnbara); and the Jina-Kalpa, or Puritans, who kept the extreme 
letter of the law as Mahavira had done, and who are the forerunners of the Digambara,” 
—Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p, 79. 

1 Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 267 ff. 

2 “ It thus appears that the Jaina division into Digambara and Svetambara may be 
traced back to the very beginning of Jainism, it being entirely due to the antagonism of 
the two associated leaders, Mahavira and GosaJa, who are the representatives of the 
two hostile sects.”—Hoernle, op. cit., p* 268. 

3 Mr Jhaveri, in his Introduction to his edition of Nimana-Kalika , writes : “ From the 
colophon of the work it appears that even in the first century of Vikrama the divisions 
of the Digambaras and the Svetambaras were in existence. The colophon of the Stutis 
of Siddhasena Divakara confirms the existence of such division in ancient times.”— 
Int., p. 7. 
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or unusual event or incident must have taken place which fox ms 
the basis of all. these literary traditions. Nevertheless we cannot 
say that here lies the actual separation of the two divisions, be¬ 
cause in the Mathura sculptures we have evidence that points out 
that the two divisions had till then many things in common which 
afterwards formulated some of the items on which the two pai ties 
could not agree. 

To make matters more clear we might say that the chief points 
on which the two parties particularly do not agree are the follow - 
ing: the insistence of the exchange of the embryo of Mahavira, to 
which the Digambaras do not subscribe ; the beliefs that woman 
is not entitled to Moksha and that Kevalins do not take food, 
which are not acceptable to the Svetambaras; and, finally, the 
Digambara belief in the complete disappearance of the ancient 
sacred literature of the Jainas. 1 Leaving aside some differences in 
rituals and other minor matters these are some of the prominent 
features on which the two divisions do not agree. 

Now, taking the Mathura sculptures, we find that the partieulai 
sculpture referring to the exchange of embryo of Lord Mahavira, 
which we. have already mentioned, has represented in it Tirthankam 
Mahavira in a naked state. The small ascetic at Nemesa’s left 
knee, called in the. inscription “ divine . . is no doubt meant for 
Mahavira, who is introduced by the artists with the attributes of 
a monk, 2 in order to show the subject to which the conversation 
refers, and he is represented so small because in reality he is not 
yet bom and has not yet reached the position of an Arhat. 3 Thus 
this one specimen of Mathura sculpture has combined in itself the 
Digambara belief of nakedness and the Svetambara tradition of 
the exchange of embryos. This shows that so far back as the first 
century of the Christian era an. actual separation between the 
parties had not yet taken place. 

Nevertheless it must be -reiterated that the Jaina iconography 
in its initial stage is greatly marked with the undressed state of 
the Jaina Tlrthahkaras, and this goes as far back as the second 

1 wa far?? i 

ft ^ ^ xm 1 

—Premi, op. cit. } vv. 13-14, p. 8. 

2 “ At his (Neraesa’s) left knee stands a small naked male, characterised by the cloth 
in his left Viand-as an ascetic and with uplifted right hand ”—Buhler, E.I., 11 ., P- dlb. 
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century b.c., if not further. Mon Mohan Chakravarti, talking of 
the Jaina monuments on the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri Hills, 
says : “ Only the Tirthankaras are represented nude, and even they 
are occasionally shown dressed, if the scene is intended to represent 
some scene of their human lives. Females, Kings, Devas, Arhats, 
Gandharvas, Attendants are generally represented dressed. In 
Mathura sculptures the dancing girls, the centaurs, and some of 
the ascetics (Digambaras) are shown naked. Sometimes the 
females look naked, but a closer examination shows traces of a 
very thin fine cloth through which are perceptible the curves of 
the body.” 1 In later history we find that Varahamihira, in his 
Brhat-Sarhhita, describes the Jaina Tirthankaras in the following 
words : “ The God of the Jainas is figured naked, young, hand¬ 
some, with a calm countenance, and arms reaching down to the 
knees. ...” 2 

Thus, though two distinct divisions had not come into existence 
till the beginning of the Christian era, it must be admitted that 
the traditions of Bhadrabahu of the days of the great famine, and 
of Jinacandra and Sivabhuti of c. a.d. 80 , are marked stages in 
the history of the great schism which, in our opinion, led to a final 
separation of the two parties by the time of the second great 
council at Vallabhi 3 under Devardhigani, in the middle of the fifth 
century a.d. according to the traditional date of Mahavira’s 
Nirvana in 527 b.c. 4 It may be that the actual division took 
place a few days before this event, but the final fixing up 
and reduction into writing of the whole canonical literature of the 
Jainas at last brought about two distinct divisions before the Jaina 
community, with differences in matters of certain dogmas and 
beliefs, which may safely be termed the coincidences natural to a 
period when everything was to be put into black and white. 

This period is confirmed also by James Bird for the great 
schism, who on the basis of his study of the caves of Western 
India comes to the following conclusion: “ The reputed origin of 
the Digambara Jainas, about a.d. 436, harmonises with the date 

1 Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), Notes on the Remains on Dhauli and in the Caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri , p. 2, 

3 Brhat-Sariihiia, chap, lix., trans. by Kern in J.R.A.S. (New Series), vi., p. 828. 
Of. Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), op. and loc.. tit. 

3 Cf. Premi, op. tit., p. 31* 

4 It seems certain that *in a.d. 454 the whole canon was reduced to writing, and 
that a large number of copies were made, so that no monastery of any consequence should 
be without one.”—Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 15. 
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assigned for these eaves. The Satrunjaya Mdhcitmaya, or the 
legend of the Jaina temples of Palitana, in Kathiawar, fixes also 
this period of the origin of the Digambara Jainas. 1 

In short, the history of this great schism may be summarised 
as follows in the words of Sir Charles Elliot: “ It is therefore prob¬ 
able that both Digambaras and Svetambaras existed m the infancy 
of Jainism, and the latter may represent the older sect reformed 
or exaggerated by Mahavira. Thus we are told that the law 
taught by Vardhamana forbids clothes but that of the great sage 
Parsva allows an under and upper garment.’ But it was not 
until considerably later that the schism was completed by the 

constitution of the two different canons. 2 ... 

In spite of such a complicated history behind this division m 
the Jaina community it must be conceded that there is little oi: 
real difference between the two parties. In matters of certain 
traditional beliefs and dogmas there is no doubt a great distance 
between the two, but most of the controversial points are unneces¬ 
sary and indirect. This was more or less the feeling of Raichandji, 
the most righteous and highly respected Jaina of our days/ Intel¬ 
lectually too he was a great scholar, and his are the sentiments 

which are also shared by others. , . 

“The Digambaras,” says Dr Dasgupta, “ having separated m 
early times from the Svetambaras developed peculiar religious 
ceremonies of their own, and have a different ecclesiastical and 
literary history, though there is practically no difference about the 
main creed.” 4 ' Thus the Jaina sub-sects did not differ much 
among themselves in philosophical speculation. Their differences 
were rather of a practical kind, and, as Wilson has rightly pointed 
out, their “ mutual animosity is, as usual, of an intensity very 
disproportionate to the sources from whence it springs.” 5 

Leaving aside the second great division in the Jama com¬ 
munity we come to the third and the last—viz. that of the non- 
idolatrous sect of the Svetambara Jainas—very often known as 
the Dhimdhta or Sthanakavdsi sect of the Jainas. This division 
. came very late in the history of the Jaina church, and to som ^ 
extent it can safely be said that it was greatly a direct result 0 ‘ 
Mohammedan influence on the religious mind of India. If one 

i Bird, Historical Researches, p. 72. 2 Elliot > °P- <**•» P* 112 ‘ 

» wrfu 3 inft: > —■ Raichandji, Bhagamti- 

Sutra (Jinagama Prakasasabhu), Int., p. 0. ... = , l40 

* Dasgupta, op. cit., i„ p. 170. 5 Wilson, op. at, u, p. 340. 
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effect,” observes Mrs Stevenson, “ of the Mohammedan conquest, 
however, was to drive many of the Jainas into closer union with 
their fellow idol-worshippers in the face of iconoclasts, another 
effect was to drive others away from idolatry altogether. No 
Oriental could hear a fellow Oriental’s passionate outcry against 
idolatry without doubts as to the righteousness of the practice 
entering his mind. 

“ Naturally enough it is in Ahmedabad, the city of Gujarat that 
was most under Mohammedan influence, that we can first trace the 
stirring of these doubts. About a.d. 1452 the Lonka sect, the first 
of the non-idolatrous Jaina sects, arose, and was followed by the 
Dhundlwi or Sthanakavasi about a.d. 1653, dates which coincide 
strikingly with the Lutheran and Puritan movements in Europe.” 1 

Little more need we say about this division in the Jaina com¬ 
munity. Speaking further on the various other splits in the Jaina 
church, suffice it to say that the Digambaras are divided into four 
principal sects , 8 the Svetambaras into no less than eighty-four, 
and “ at least eleven sub-sects amongst the Sthanakavasi Jainas.” 3 
None of these is said to be dated earlier than the tenth century a.d., 
and, except the Sthanakavasi Jainas, most of them have practically 
died out, though some of them really exist, but hardly with any 
open bitterness or class-hatred amongst themselves as it is between 
the Digambara and Svetambara sects of the Jainas. 

It may be remarked here that a peculiarity of the Jaina church 
from the very days of Mahavira, and even earlier, is its mania for 
divisions. Whether it is also the case with the other religious 
communities in India or not we cannot say, but this much seems 
certain, that it is not to such an extent as it is with the Jainas. All 
the differences that have appeared in the life of the Jaina com¬ 
munity during these more than two thousand years have generally 
originated from the following sources : there are some which have 
originated because of certain disagreement or misunderstanding 
about the very teachings of Mahavira; others because of certain 
peculiarities or characteristics (arising from the country or the 
class of people to which they originally belonged) of the people 
who were baptized to Jainism, and finally the remaining, who came 

1 Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 19. 





CJ, Stevenson (Mrs), op, cit p. 13. 


—Premi, op, cit., p. 44. 
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into existence because of the Jaina clergy as a result of the peculiar 
fancy or idiosyncrasy of the particular Acdrya or the head ol a 

group of Jaina Sddhus. 1 , t . 

With all these schisms and divisions in the Jaina church ' it 
is remarkable that Jainism is still a living sect, whereas the 
Buddhists have disappeared from India.” 2 This may sound 
strange at first sight, but to quote Mr Elliot, “ Its strength and. 
persistence are centred in its power of enlisting the interest of the 
laity and of forming them into a corporation. 3 But among the 
Buddhists the members of the order came to be regarded more and 
more as the true church and the laity tended to become (what they 
actually have become in China and Japan) pious persons who 
revere that order as something extraneous to themselves and very 
often only as one among several religious organisations. Hence 
when in India monasteries decayed, or were destroyed, active 
Buddhism was very little left outside them. But the wandering 
ascetics of the Jainas never concentrated the strength ol: the re¬ 
ligion in themselves to the same extent; the severity of their rule 
limited their numbers; the laity were wealthy and practically 
formed a caste ; persecution acted as a tonic. As a result we have 
a sect analogous in some ways to the Jews, Parsis and Quakers, 
among all of whom we find the same features—namely, a wealthy 
laity, little or no sacerdotalism and endurance of persecution.” 4 

i Just to illustrate all these we may take for the first the seven schisms and the 
Digambara-Svetambara division in the Jaina church to which we have already reierred ; 
for the second we may mention the Osval and the Srimala sects of the Jamas, of which 
the latter is called so “ after the town of Srimala or Bhillamala, the modern Bhitnal in 
the extreme south of Marvad ” (E.I., ii., p. 41), and finally for the third we may refer 
to the 84 Gacchas or divisions of the Svetambara Jainas, ot which Tapa , Kharatara 
and Ahcala may be particularly mentioned here. Of these, Kharatara Gaccha is said 
to have originated under the following circumstances : “ Jinadatta was a proud man, 
and even in his pert answers to others mentioned by Sumatigani pride can be clearly 
detached. He was therefore called Kharatara by the people, but he gloried in the new 
appellation and willingly accepted it.”—Hiralal (H.), op. tit., pt. ii., pp. 19-20. 

* Elliot, op. H., p. 122. . _ ... 

3 « Dr Hoemle is no doubt right in maintaining that this good organisation ot the 
Jaina lay community must have been a factor of the greatest importance to the church 
during the whole of its existence, and may have been one of the mam reasons why the 
Jaina religion continued to keep its position in India, whilst its far more important rival. 
Buddhism, was entirely swept away by the Brahman reaction.” Charpentier, C.ti.i., 

i., pp. 108-169. . , ■. 

* Elliot, op. eU., p. 122. The Buddhists had a similar organisation ot monks and 
laymen, but, as Smith has pointed out, they relied more on the Samgha of ordained friars 
than on the laity.— Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 52. Among the Jamas the 
relations between the two sections were more balanced, and hence their social equilibrium 
was stable. Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 67 ; Macdonell, India's Past, p. 70. 
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The same feeling is entertained by other scholars also, 1 but 
besides this there are other reasons which cannot be overlooked 
wlien we are thinking of everything that contributed to the survival 
of Jainism to this day. If the fact of their having kept open the 
doors of the synod of their church to lay representatives contri¬ 
buted to the stability of Jainism, it may be said, side by side, that 
its adopting a less active missionary career than Buddhism, and 
preferring as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, did 
more so. 2 This enabled the Jainas to resist more successfully the 
stress of the Brahmanical revival and Mohammedan persecution, 
under which Buddhism in India collapsed. 3 “The toleration 
extended to them by the Brahmans, even though they were regarded 
as heretics, led large numbers of Buddhists to take refuge in their 
community in the days of the persecution.” 4 Thus they were able 
to hold on till the period of the Mohammedan domination, “ which, 
while it evidently contributed to the religious, political and social dis¬ 
memberment of the nation, everywhere showed itself conservative 
•of minorities, small associations, and small chinches.” 5 

According to Drs Charpentier and Jacobi what most enabled 
Jainism to weather the storms that in India wrecked so many of 
the other faiths was their more or less rigid fidelity or their every¬ 
day anxiety to stick to the doctrines that had come down to them 
since the days of Mahavira. “ The inflexible conservatism of the 
small Jaina community in holding fast to its original institutions 
and doctrine has probably been the chief cause of its survival 

1 “ Dr Hoemle’s discussion of this subject in his Presidential address of 1898 before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was singularly luminous., emphasising as it did the place 
accorded from the very first to the lay adherent as an integral part of the Jaina organisa¬ 
tion. In the Buddhist order, on the other hand, the lay element received no formal 
recognition whatsoever. Lacking thus any 4 bond with the broad strata of the secular 
life of the people,’ Buddhism, under the fierce assault on its monastic settlements made 
by the Moslems of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, proved incompetent to maintain 
itself and simply disappeared from the land.”—Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., Int., p. xii. Cf. 
also Charpentier, op. tit., pp. 168-169 ; Hoernle, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , 1898, p. 53. 

2 44 . . . Jainism, less enterprising but more speculative than Buddhism, and lacking 
the active missionary spirit that in early times dominated the latter, has been content to 
spend a quiet life within comparatively narrow borders, and can show to-day in Western 
and Southern India not only prosperous monastic establishments but also lay communi¬ 
ties, small perhaps, yet wealthy and influential.”—Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., Int., p. xii. 

“ Never rising to an overpowering height but at the same time never sharing the fate of 
its rival Buddhism, that of complete extinction in its native land.”—Charpentier, op. tit., 
pp. 169-170. 

3 Cf. Crooke, E.R.E., ii., p. 496. 

4 Tiele, op. cit., p. 141. 

0 Barth, op. cit., p, 152. 
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during periods of severe affliction ; for, - as Professor Jacobi has 
pointed out long ago, there can be little doubt that the most im¬ 
portant doctrines of the Jaina religion have remained practically 
unaltered since the first great separation in the time of Bhadrabahu, 
about 300 b.c. And although a number of less vital rules con¬ 
cerning the life and practices of the monks and laymen, which we 
find recorded in the holy scriptures, may have fallen into oblivion 
or disuse, there is no reason to doubt that the religious life of the 
Jaina community is now substantially the same as it was two 
thousand years ago. It must be confessed from this that an abso¬ 
lute refusal to admit changes has been the strongest safeguard of 
the Jainas.” 1 

It is doubtful if this conservative nature can any more help 
the Jaina community as it stands now. To a student of present- 
day contemporary religions if woidcl seem otherwise. In con¬ 
servatism he would see signs of intoleration, stagnation and 
religious hypocrisy. From dedicatory inscriptions and other 
records Sir Charles Elliot may conclude: “We learn from these 
records that the sect comprised a great number of schools and 
divisions. We need not suppose that the ^different teachers were 
necessarily hostile to one another, but their existence "testifies to an 
activity and .freedom of interpretation which have left traces in the 
multitude of modern sub-sects.” 2 But one thing is certain, that 
these different teachers have, in trying to grind their own axes, 
disregarded the general good of the whole Jaina community. 

Colonel ,Tod has rightly remarked: “ Tapa Gaeeha and 
Kharatara-Gaccha did much more harm than the Islamites to 
destroy all records of the past.” 3 Well, the same thing may be 
said of the Digambara and the Svetambara divisions of the Jainas. 
Their attitude towards each other, both in the past and as it is now, 
does in no way do any justice , to the followers of Lord Mahavira. 
One need not be misunderstood if one were to express one’s fears that 
if this aggressive attitude and mutual distrust amongst the existing 
divisions in the Jaina community'were to go on at this rate a time 
may come when the Jainas may have to share the same fate as that 
of their brothers, the Buddhists. _ . 

J Cliarpentier, op. tit., p. 169. Cf. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., xxx^jii., pp. 17 ff. 

8 Elliot, op. tit ., p. 113. 

3 Tod, Travels in Western India , p. 284. 
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CHAPTER III 


Jainism in Royal Families 
800-200 b.c. 


I N our previous chapters we saw ail that could be said about 
the Jaina church. That Parsva could be historically identified 
and that Mahavlra had blood-relaltions with some royal families 
of his time are facts that count much when we are out to in¬ 
vestigate the circumstances under winch “ Jainism became the state 
•religion of certain kingdoms, in the ; sense that it was adopted and 
encouraged by certain kings, who carried with them manv of their 
subjects .” 1 - | 

This is nothing but ascribing the history of the Jainas of North 
India with all its legitimate historical background of that part of 
the country. In other words, the aim of this chapter is to draw, 
as far as possible, an exact picture of the Jainas of North India in 
their relations with the ruling dynasties of their times. 

Taking first the times of Parsva, we find that there is hardly 
any material available on which we can rely. Very “ scanty is 
our knowledge of the life and teaching of Parsva, in spite of” the 
large body of literature which has clustered around his name.” 2 
As seen before, all that we know of any historical importance in 
connection with him is that he was born of King Asvasena of 
Benares, who belonged to the Ikshvaku race of the Kshatriyas , 3 
and that he reached his final liberation, Nirvana, on the top of 
Mount Summeta in Bengal. In his marital relations he was con¬ 
nected with the royal family of King Prasenajit, whose father, 
Naravarman, who designated himself as the lord of the universe 

1 Smith, op. cit ., p. 55. 

3 Charpentier, op. cit., p. 154. 

* . . - wffri <Tu«tfer srrrrawfkwiT: n 

—Hemacandra, Trishashli-Saldkd, Parva IX, vv. 8, 14, p. 190. 
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and who had in his lifetime become a Jaina Scidhu, was ruling 
at Kusasthala, and whose daughter Prabhavati was married to 
Parsva. 1 

It is difficult to say as to bow far these facts can be taken as 
historically true. The trouble -is, for all this, that we have got to 
wholly rely on whatever data/ the Jainas put before us, because 
there is no other historical monument or record which can be taken 
into consideration for the purposes of this history. But the same 
difficulty arises with the whole of Indian history of the days prior 
to Alexander the Great, andj sometimes even later than that. 
Fortunately, as already remarked, looking to the great historical 
worth and the literary value attributed to the Jaina canonical and 
other literature of the centurhes before the Christian era by some 
of the eminent scholars and historians of our day, it will not be 
too much to say that with thej Buddhist and Hindu annals Jaina 
annals too have their place, £md a due consideration should be 
extended to them also. 

In the words of Dr Jacob., “ The origin and development of 
the Jaina sect is a subject on which some scholars still think it safe 
to speak with a, sceptical cautiop, though this seems little warranted 
by the present state of the whole question; for a large and ancient 
literature has been made accessible, and furnishes ample materials 
for the early history of the sect to all who are willing to collect 
them. Nor is the nature of these materials such as to make us 
distrust them. We know that the sacred books of the Jainas are 
old, avowedly older than the Sanskrit literature which we are 
accustomed to call classical. Regarding their antiquity, many of 
those books can vie with the oldest books of the northern Buddhists. 
As the latter books have successively been used as materials for 
the history of Buddha and Buddhism, we can find no reason why 
we should distrust the sacred books of the Jainas as an authentic 
source of their history. If they were full of contradictory state¬ 
ments, or the dates contained in them would lead to contradictory 
conclusions, we should be justified in viewing all theories based on 
such materials with suspicion. But the character of the Jaina 

1 *n*r. . . ii T rare l wrqfffir . . . i . . . ijfttftafir: » Irnm r?n f*m , .. i 

q fr s re rf 11 . . . i gg: . . . <i tuh 

wrnft ...... . i tcxm «... «nraf . . i . . . ^prr? weorfa ti -Hemacandra, 

Trishashti-Salaka, Parva IX, w. 58, 59, 61, 62, 68, 69, 210, pp. 198, 203. 
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literature differs little in this respect also from the Buddhistieal, 
at least from that of the northern Buddhists.” 1 

Thus with the material that is at our disposal it is very difficult 
to historically identify the Asvasena of Benares or Kasi, 2 and the 
Prasenajit or his father Naravarman of Kusasthala, but there are 
other historical and geographical coincidence^ from which we can 
deduce certain inferences which may be said td have some historical 
significance behind them. 

Now, on the authority of Hemacandra’.'f “ Hemakosa ,” Nundo 
Lai Dey has identified Kusasthala with Kahauj or Kanyakubja, 3 
and this is supported by other scholars! also. 4 Furthermore, 
Dr Raychaudhuri tells us as to how the Pafficalas were connected 
“ with the foundation of the famous city of Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj.” 5 Again this fact of there existing side by side the 
kingdoms of Kasi and Pancala is further [Supported by both the 
Buddhist and the Jaina literary tradition^* From the Buddhist 
Anguttara Nikaya and the Jaina BhagavafiSutra we know that 
during this period (i.e, during the eighth cehtury b.c.) “ there were 
sixteen states of considerable extent and power known as the 
Salewa Mahajanapada .’’ 6 Of these Kasi, among others, is common 
to both, while Pancala is mentioned only by the former. 7 

Taking the history of Pancala we find that it roughly corre¬ 
sponds to Rohilkhanci and a part of thi? central Doab. “ The 
Mahabhdrata, the Jdtakas and the DivyavaMna refer to the division 
of this state into northern and southern. The Bhagirathi (Ganges) 
formed the dividing line. According to the Great Epic, Northern 
Pancala had its capital at Ahicehatra or 1 Chatravati (the modern 

1 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., Int., p. ix. “ We must le» ve to future researchers to work 
out the details, but I hope to have removed the dout> ts > entertained by some scholars, 
about the independence of the Jaina religion and the value of its sacred books as trust¬ 
worthy documents for the elucidation of its early history.”-— Ibid., Int., p. xlvii. Cf. 
Charpentier, TJttarddhyayana-SiUra, Int., p. 25. 

2 “No such person as ASvasena is known from Brahman record to have existed ; 
the only individual of that name mentioned in the epic literature was a king of the snakes 
(A idga), and he cannot in any way be connected with the father of the Jaina prophet.”—- 
Charpentier, C.H.I., i., p. 154. It may, by the way, pc mentioned here that all his life 
ParSvanatha was connected with snakes, and to this <lay the saint’s symbol is a hooded 
serpent’s head. Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., pp. 48-49- 

2 Dey, op. cit., pp. 88, 111. 

4 “ Kanyakubja was also called Gadhipura* Mahodaya and Kusasthala.” — 
Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (ed. Mazum c ( ar )> P- 7( t 7 - 

6 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 86. “ Kanauj . . . was prim¬ 

arily the capital of the kingdom of Pancala.”-—Smith, Early History of India, p. 391. 

' Raychaudhuri, op. at., pp. 59, 60. Cf. Rhys pavids, C.H.I., i., p. 172. 

7 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Ramnagar near Aonla in the Bareily District), while Southern 
Pancala had its capital at Kampilya, and stretched from the 
Ganges to the Chamlbal.” 1 

Along with this; background of the Pancala history we have 
direct references to it in the Jaina annals as well. The Uttard- 
dhyayana-Sutva mentions a great Pancala king named Brahma- 
datta, who was born) of Culani in Kampilya. 2 He meets Citta, 
his brother in a former birth, and who has become a Sramana in 
this. Brahmadatta is* styled a universal monarch, and he is so 
fond of worldly pleasure that he does not care for the advice of his 
brother Citta and finally goes to hell. 3 

A further reference in this direction by the same Sutra is also 
to a king of Kampilya named Sanjaya, who “ gave up his kingly 
power and adopted the faith of the Jinas in the presence of the 
venerable monk Gardafyhali.” 4 

Thus it seems probable that Kasi and Pancala, the two of 
the “ sixteen states of considerable extent and power,” 5 were 
joined together on ma/trimonial grounds, and the probability be¬ 
comes more of a certainty when we know from the dynastic lists 
prepared by Pargiter that there was some Senajit who was one of 
the rulers of Southern Pancala. 6 Doing away with some super¬ 
ficial variations in naimes, this Senajit can with no historical 

1 Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 85. Cf. also Smith, op. tit., pp. 391-392; Dey, op. tit., 
p. 145. 

3 “ Little is known about the history of Kampilya, apparently the modem Kampil 
in the Farrukabad District.”—Sr n ith, op. tit., p. 892. 

3 wral ftrirt . . . i ... wtes® vsrrrfr» 

ft n WPfWT . . WW cppij vr°ST7 I . . .at PXP ’7ft|l 1I— Uttar ddhyaijana- 

Sutra, Lecture XIII, vv. 1, 2, 34, cf. Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., pp. 57-61. The stories about 
Kitra (Citta) and Sambhuta (Brahmadatta) and the fate they underwent in many births 
are common to Brahmans, Jainas and Buddhists. Cf. ibid., pp. 56, 57; Raychaudhuri, 
op. tit., p. 86 ; Charpentier, Uttaradhyayana, pt. ii., pp. 328-331. 

1 TpcR T TUT ... I 

IfcrPI ... II 

rm fspswrara i 

unwr isftre u 

— Uttarddhyayana-Swlra, Lecture -Will, vv. 1, 19. Cf. Jacobi, op. tit., pp. 80, 82 ; 
Raychaudhuri, op. and loc. tit. 

5 “ The Jainas also afford testin 10n y to the greatness of Kasi, and represent Asvasena, 
king of Benares, as the father of tl la t Tirthahkara Parsva who is said to have died ^50 
yeans before Mahavira— i.e. in 777 b.c,”— Ibid., op. cit., p. 01. Taking 480-407 b.c. as 
the date of Mahavira T s Nirvana we get 780-717 as the date of Par&va’s Nirvana. 

6 Cf. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , p. 146; Pradhan, Chronology of 
Ancient India , p. 103. 
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fallacy be identified with Prasenajit,' with whom we are here 

concerned. 1 2 ' . \ 

The most important and the only inference that we may draw 
from this is that Jainism in the days of Parsva, enjoyed no less 
royal patronage than in the days of Mahavira. The extent of his 
influence was in no way less extensive than during the career of 
his successor. He was a member of the royal family of Kasi, 
son-in-law to that of Pancala, 8 and he died on the top oi Mount 
ParSvanatha in Bengal. 3 With this royal backing behind him it 
is natural that he must have had great influence on contemporary 
royalties and on his own subjects also. From Sutrakrtanga and 
other Jaina canonical books we know that even in the days of 
Mahavira there were followers of Parsva round about Magadha. 4 
As seen before, the very family of Mahavira was attached to the 
religion of Par&va. In addition to this the reference made in the 
Jaina canonical books to the actual following of Parsva in his own 
days confirms the fact that the Jaina community had spread well 
even in those early days throughout a great portion of North India, 
though it is not possible to put down any geographical limits. 5 * * As 
already mentioned, there were 16,000 monks, 38,000 nuns, 164,000 

1 u In other eases the first component is omitted. * . . Bhagavata calls Prasenajit ol 

Ayodhya Sena jit.”—Pa rg iter, op. cit., p. 127. - 

2 Mazumdar seems to be labouring under some confusion here. According to him Parsva 
was a son-in-law of King Prasenajit of Oudh, and thus he connects the two dynasties of 
Kosala and Kasi; but we think he has wrongly identified him with the Prasenajit of the 
days of Mahavira, who was the father-in-law of King Bimbisara, the great Saisunaga, and 
one of the greatest royal supporters of Jainism. Furthermore he commits the same 
blunder when he says that Parsva died at the. age of seventy-two. We have already 
seen, it was Mahavira who lived for seventy-two years, while Parsva lived for one hundred. 
Cf. Mazumdar, op. cit pp. 495, 551, 552 ; Mrs Stevenson also seems to be under the 
same misconception when she says, “ ParSvanatha . . . married Prabhavatl, daughter of 
Piasannajita, king of Ayodhya.”—Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit p. 48. 

3 ”... he reached deliverance at last on Mount Sameta Sikhara in Bengal, winch was 
thenceforth known as the Mount Par&vanatha— Ibid ., p. 49. 

* ” Outside of Kajagrha, in a north-eastern direction, there was the suburb Nalanda, 
• . 4 and there in some house the venerable Gautama was staying. The venerable (man) 
was in the garden, and so was Udaka, the son of Pedhala, a Nirgrantha and follower oi 

Parsva. . . —Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 419-420; ftp) * . . iTO . . . . . « 

Wrrfm . . .— UttarMhymjana-Sutra, Lecture XXIII, vv. 1-3. Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., 

pp. 119-120. .. .... 

* One does not know on what grounds Mazumdar tries to define geographically the 
limits of Jainism in the days of Parsva. ” His Jainism,” observes the learned scholar, 
” prevailed from Bengal to Gujarat. The districts of Maldah and Bogra were great 
centre# p£ his faith. His eonyerts were mostly from the depressed classes of the Hindus 
and Non-Aryans. ... In Rajputana his adherents grew very powerful. . . Mazumdar, 
op. Mid toe. cit. 
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lay-votaries, 327,000 female lay-votaries and a few thousands more 

belonging to the higher grade of religious qualification. 1 

From Parsva to Mahavlra there are no data of any historical 
worth. A period of two hundred and fifty years in Jaina history 
has to remain blank because of the absence of any historical records 
or monuments on which we can rely for purposes of history. 
Anyhow this much is certain, that though it is not possible at 
present historicallv to fill up the gap between the last two prophets 
of the Jainas, it may safely be said that throughout this period 
Jainism was a living religion. 2 As already seen, all along the Jama 
clergy of Parsva’s school of thought were exerting their own 
influence, and Mahavlra and some of his followers had regularly to 
face some representatives of that class just to win them over to the 

reformed church of the sixth century b.o. 

Coming to the days of Mahavlra one seems to feel as if a better 
situation has to be met with, but here also, barring the canonical 
literature of the Jainas and the Buddhas and certain other tra¬ 
ditions, there is hardly anything on which we can fall back upon. 
Fortunately for us, the Jaina sacred books have preserved tacts 
and comments which, though in bits and fragments, are yet suf¬ 
ficient to hold up before our eyes a living picture of this period 
of the Jaina history. lake Parsva, Mahavlra also had his blood- 
relations with the ruling dynasties of his age. His father, Sid- 
dhartha, was a great nobleman himself, and he belonged to the clan 
of the Jnatri Kshatriyas. His headquarters were at Kundapura 
or Kundagama (Kundagrama), 4 and from the way in which he is 

1 Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 274. 

xn, fSp=rrrft H§: wseu t 

atwrct 5 wjww h 
, . . ’msrsirnm t» 

wfirarrart n nwfihifir. i . . . 

—Hemacandra, op. tit., w. 312, 814, 315, p. 219. Cf. Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhika-Tlka, sut. 
161-164. pp. 130-181. 

2 Cf. Hoernle, Vvasaga-Basao, it., p. 6, n. 8. . , ., 

3 “ Early Indian history as yet resembles those maps ol our grandfathers in whic 

Geographers for lack of towns 
Drew elephants on pathless downs. 

though the Jainas have kept historical records of their own, it is very difficult to 
correlate these records with known facts in the world’s history.”—Stevenson (Mrs), 

op. «*.,P^ another name lor Vai . au (m0 dem Besarh) in the district of Mozaffarpur 
(Tirhut); in fact Kundagama (Kundagrama), now called Basukund, was a part ot the 
ancient town of VaiSaii,' the latter comprising three districts or quarters : Vais&h proper 
(Besarh), Kundapur (Basukuixd), and Vaniagama (Bania). —Dey, op. cit., p. 107. 
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pictured in the Jaina sacred books it seems he was the head of the 
clan to which he belonged, and a ruler of some state, whether great 
or small. 1 As we shall see later on, it. may be that he was one of 
the executive of the republic of which Kundapura was a leading 
division, but from the status that he enjoyed in society this much 
is certain, that Siddhartha spent his life more or less as an in¬ 
dependent ruler than as a mere petty chieftain under a sovereign 
state. 2 

Again referring to the sixteen Mahdjanapadas we find that the 
state of Vajji is also common to both the Buddhist and the Jaina 
lists. “The Vajjis,” observes Dr Raychaudhuri, “according to 
Professor Rhys Davids and Cunningham, included eight confeder¬ 
ate clans (A tthokula), of whom the Videhans, the Licchavis, the 
Jnatrikas and the Vajjis proper were the most important. The 
identity of the remaining clans remains uncertain. It may, how¬ 
ever, be noted here that in a passage of the Sutrakritingo- the Lgras, 
Bhogas, Aikshavakas and Kauravas are associated with the Jnatris 
and Licchavis as subjects of the same rulers and the members of 

the same assembly.” 3 . 

On the other hand, on the authority of the Buddhist sources 
Dr Pradhan adds one more member to this confederacy, and 
observes: “ This confederacy consisted of nine clans, some of 
which were the Licchivis (or Licchavis), the Vrjis (or Vajjis), the 
Jnatrikas, and the Videhas. This confederacy of nine clans was 
known as the confederacy of the Vrjis or of the Licchivis, as the 
Vrjis and the Licchivis were the most important of the nine clans. 
These nine Licchivi clans again federated themselves with the nine 

% In the Kalpa-Sutra the interpreters of the dreams of Trials, mother of Mahavira, 
are said to have come “to the front gate of Siddhartha’s excellent palace, a jewel of its 
kind.”—Jacobi, op. cit., p. 243. At another place in thesarne Sutra Siddhartha is said to 
have celebrated the birthday ol’ Mahavira by ordering his police authorities quickly to set 
free all prisoners in the town of Kundapura, to increase measures and weights, and so on. 
Cf. 'ibid., p. 252; Hemacandra, op. cit., Parva X, w. 128,. 132, p. IS. . 

a Barnett, the Anlagada-Dasao and Aniittarovavaiya-Dasao, Int., p. vi. Dr Jacobi, 
in trying to expose the fond belief of the Jainas that “ Kundagraina was a large town 
and Siddhartha a powerful monarch,” seems to have gone to the other extreme when he 
observes : “ From all this it appears that Siddhartha was no king, nor even the head of 
his clan, but in all probability only exercised the degree of authority which in the East 
usually falls to the share of landowners, especially of those belonging to the recognised 
aristocracy of the country.”—Jacobi, op. dt., Int., p. xii. 

3 Raychaudhuri, op. at., pp. 73-74. “ The Ugras and Bhogas were Kshatnyas. 

The former were, according to the Jainas, descendants of those whom Rshabha, the first 
Tlrthahkara, appointed to the office of Kotwals, or prefects of towns, while the Bhogas 
were descendants of those whom Rshabha acknowledged as persons deserving honour.’’ 
-Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 71, n. 2. Cf. Hoemle, op. cit., Appendix III., p. 58. 
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Mallaki clans and, the eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi-Rosala. 1 Ihis 
statement of the learned scholar is also supported by the Jaina 
annals. 2 

“ It is related,” observes Dr Jacobi, “ that King Cetaka, 
whom Kunika, king of Campa, prepared to attack with a strong 
army, called together the eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and 
Kosala, the Licchavis and Mallakis, and asked them whether they 
would satisfy Kunika’s demands or go to war with him. Again on 
the death of Mahavira the eighteen confederate kings, mentioned 
above, instituted a festival to be held in memory of that event. 3 
From all this it seems highly probable that of all these con¬ 
federate clans one common characteristic was that most of them 
had directly or indirectly come under the influence of Mahavira or 
his teaching. Whether all of them were Jainas by faith or not 
one cannot say, but this much is certain, that there was something 
more solid than mere lip -sympathy on their part. 

Taking first the Videhans, we find that they “had their capital 
at Mithila, which is identified by some scholars with the small town 
of Janakpur, just within the Nepal border. But a section of them 
may have settled in Vaisali. To this section probably belonged 
the princess Trisala, also called Videhadatta, mother of Mahavira. 

As already mentioned, we find scattered here and there direct 
references to Maliavlra’s relations with the Videhans in the Jaina 
Sutras. Says the Acdranga-Sutra : “ His (Mahavira’s) mother had 
three names : Trisala, Y idehadatta and Priyakarini. 5 

“ In that period, in that age, the Venerable ascetic Mahavira, 
a Jnatri Kshatriya, Jnatriputra, a native of Videha, a prince of 
Videha, lived thirty years under the name of ‘ Videha. 5 ” 6 

Coming next to the Kalpa-Sutra i I he Venerable ascetic 
Mahavira . . .; a Jnatri Kshatriya, the son of a Jnatri Kshatriya, 
the moon of the clan of the Jnatris; a Videha, the son of \ide- 


Bhagavati, silt. 300 , 


1 Pradhan, op. tit., p. 215. 

2 'ssgu.nfa miKIMHiil. . . 

p. 316. Cf. Hemacandra, op. cit., p. 165. . 

3 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., Int., p. xii. Cf. ibid., p. 266 ; Law (B. C.), Some Kshatriya 
Tribes of Ancient India, p. 11; Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 128 ; Bhagavati, mtf, 80Q,p.j316 » 
Hemacandra, op. and loc. tit .; Kalpa-Sutra, Subhodhikd-Tika, sut. 128, p. 121 ; Pradhan, 
op. tit., pp. 128-129; Hoernle, op. til., ii., Appendix II., pp. 59-60 . 

* Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 74; WTCWi n HTOT . . . uPR^! ^ Tt 

5 qfr xftIfrnff ^ . . .—?-Kalpa-SutTa, Subodhikd-Tikd, sUt. 109, p. 89. 

5 Jacobi, op. cit p. 193. 

6 Ibid., p. 194. 
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hadatta, a native of Videha, a prince of Videha—had lived thirty 
years in Videha when his parents went to the gods ( i.e . died).” 1 

Thus from the Jaina Sutras themselves the following points 
are confirmed: that a section of the Videlians had settled in 
Vaisali, “ the capital of Videha ” 2 ; that Princess Trisala belonged 
to this section of the Videhans, and that Mahavira was closely 
connected with them. With all this the first poirit still needs some 
more elucidation. As Mahavira was a Videhan, even so according 
to Jacobi he was also a Vaisalika— i.e. a native of Vaisali. Thus 
Kundapura or Kundagrama of King Siddhartha cannot but be a 
prominent part of Vaiiali, the capital of the reigning line of Videha. 3 

In addition to all these references confirming the close relation¬ 
ship that existed between Mahavira and the Videhans there are 
certain other indications in the sacred books of the Jainas which 
go to assert that the Videhans had a living interest in the Jaina 
church. Talking about Nami, the royal seer, the Uttarddhyayana- 
Sutra says : 

?r*fi vwa wrsjwt i 

S ’ Sgtfg ' gft It 

“ Nami humbled himself ; enjoined by Sakra in person, the 
king of Videlia left the house, and took upon him Sramanahood.” 4 

Besides this from the Kalpa-Sutra we know that at Mithila, 
the metropolis of Videha, Mahavira spent six rainy-seasons. This 
shows how far Mahavira was connected with the Videhans. In 
short, from what we have seen about them one thing is clear—that 
if not all, there was at least a section amongst the Videhans who 
were real Jainas. ' 

. Coming next to the Licchavis we find that they were a, great 
and powerful people in Eastern India in the sixth century before 
Christ. There is no use denying the fact that with the Jnatrikas 
they must have come directly under the influence of the teaching 

1 Jacobi, op. cit p. 250. 

2 Ibid., Int., p. xi. 

3 44 Kundagrama, therefore, was probably one of the suburbs of Vaisali, the capital 
of Videha. This conjecture is home out by the name Vesalie—i.e.*. Vaisalika—given to 
Mahavira in the Sutrahftdnga, 1, 8. The commentator explains the passage in question 
in two different ways, and at another place a third explanation is given. . . , Vaisalika 
apparently means a native of Vai6&iT: and Mahavira could be rightly called that when 
Kundagrama was a suburb of Vaisali, just as a native of Turnham Green may be called 
a Londoner.”— Ibid. 

4 Uttarddhy ay ana-Sutra, Lecture IX, v. 61. Cf. ibid., v. 02; Lecture XVIII, v. 45 

(trans.‘ Jacobi, xlv., pp. 41, 87). For a full description of the legendary tale of 

Nami &ee Meyer (J. J.), Hindu Tales , pp. 147-109. 
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of Mahavira. His mother Trisala was sister to Cetaka, king of 
Vaisali, 1 who belonged to the Liechavi sect of the Kshatnyas, while 
on his father’s side Mahavira was a Jnatrika himself. 

Here arises the difficulty that if Trisala was the Liechavi 
princess there is no reason why she should be called Videhadatta. 
The possible explanation that can be given for this is that she was 
so called because she belonged to that part of the country wine 
was originally known as Videha, and, as we have just remarked, 
Vaisalx was the capital of Videha. Furthermore, in the words ot 
Dr Raychaudhuri, “the Vajjian confederation must have been 
organised after the fall of the royal houses of Videha. Political 
evolution in India thus resembles closely the political evolution in 
the ancient cities of Greece, where also the monarchies of the Heroic 
age were succeeded by aristocratic republics.” 3 Moreover, m con¬ 
firmation with other traditions this leads to a further surmise—-thal 
after the fall of the Videhans a section of them might also have 
beeii called the Licchavis 4 

Thus there is nothing unnatural or out of the way if Trisala 
was called Videhadatta though she was a Liechavi princess. Now 
this Trisala was married to Siddhartha, who, according to the Jamas, 
was a follower of Parsva, the predecessor of Lord Mahavira. lhis 
naturally leads one to infer that either the royal family of the 
Licchavis was Jaina by faith or that it was socially so situated 
that it could take a member of the other Jaina royal family as a 
bridegroom for its princess. This incident alone warrants the 
conclusion that the Licchavis had a distinct sympathy and 
respect for the Jainas, but the literary and the historical traditions 
of the Jainas do not stop with this solitary incident alone. We 
further know that Cellana (also called Vedehi), the youngest of. 
the seven daughters of King Cetaka, 6 was married to Bimbisara 
the great Saisunaga of Magadha, and that both Bimbisara and 
Cellana were great Jainas themselves. 6 

S several scholars Cetaka was a Liechavi. But the secondary 

names of his sister (Videhadatta) and daughter (Vedehi) probably indicate that he was a 
Videhan domiciled at Vesali.”—Raychaudhuri, op. at., p. 78, n. 2. 

« the’time of Buddha, and for many centuries afterwards, the pe'.'P^ of Vaisali 

were called Licchavis; and in the TrikandMa the names of Liechavi, Videhi, and 
Tirabhukti have been given as synonymous. 1 ’— Cunningham op., at., p. j0.>. 

8 --W l fcreft . . . m WTPSrt . . .—Avafyaka-Satm, p. 676. _ 

« « Bimbisara had a son known as Vedehi-Putto Ajttfettd in the eanon.cal Pah tex s 
and as Kunika by the Jainas. The later Buddhist tradition makes him a son of the 
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Besides Cellana, Cetaka had six other daughters, out of whom 
one preferred to be a nun and the other five were married in one or 
the other royal family of Eastern India. How far this fact can be 
taken as an historical truth we cannot say, but hardly with any 
exception almost all those ruling dynasties with whom the Lic- 
chavis were thus connected can be fully identified in the light of 
modern research. The names of these Licchavi princesses are 
Prabhavatl, Padmavati, Mrgavatl, Siva, Jyeshtha, Sujyeshtha and 
Cellana. 1 

Of these, Prabhavatl, the eldest, was married to King Udayana 
of Yitabhaya, which has been identified at various places in the 
Jaina literature with a town of Sindhu-Sauvira-Desa . 2 But to 
what part of the country these literary evidences allude we cannot 
exactly say, because on the basis of various sources it has been 
identified with different places in the west and north-west of 
India. Cunningham identifies it with “the province of Badari or 
Eder, at the head of the Gulf of Cambay.” 3 Dr Rhys Davids 
more or less agrees with Cunningham, and places Sauvira in his map 
to the north of Kathiawar and along the Gulf of Cuteh. 4 Alberuni 
identifies it with Multan and Jahravar, and this is also accepted by 
Mr Dey. 5 

On the other hand the Jaina traditions are as follows : 

Abhayadevasuri, in his commentary on the Bhagavatl, puts his 
interpretation in the following words: wmn: 

. . . fynm fvraffir ^f^. 6 

The story of Udayana translated by Meyer from the Uttard- 
dhyayana-Sutra mentions Vitabhaya as follows : “ There was in 

Kosala Devi; the Jaina tradition, confirmed by the standing epithet of VedehirPutto, 
son of the princess of Videha, in the older Buddhist books makes him a son of Cellana.” 
—Rhys Davids, i., p. 183. 

’sfon'tnr xt ^ i 

-Hemacandra, op. tit, vv. 11-12, p. 86. 

1 Ava&yaka-Sutra, p. 676 ; Hemacandra, op. tit., v. 187, p. 77. 

a rurr. . . . . . WRift wnf 

—Bhagavatl, silt. 491, p. 618. Cf. also Avafyaka-Sutra, p. 676; Hemacandra, op. tit., 
v. 190, p. 77 ; me L~~Ibid., v. 327, p. 147; Meyer (J. J.), 

op. tit , p. 97. 

3 Cunningham, op. tit., p. 669. 

4 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, map facing p. 320. 

5 Saehau, AlherunVs India , i., p. 802. Cf. Dey, op. tit ., p. 183. 

0 Bhagavatl, siit. 492, pp. 320*321, 
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a city m the countries of Sindhu and Sovira, called Viyabhaya, a 
king, Udayana by name. . . 1 

“ The Satrunjaya Mahdtmya places it in Sindhu or Sind.” 3 
From all these identifications it seems that the country roughly 
corresponds to a portion of Sind on the east of the River Indus and 
of Rajputana to the north-west of Malwa.. This is also confirmed 
by the fact that Udayana went through the deserts of Marwar and 
Rajputana, where his army began to die of thirst during the war 
which he had declared against the king of Avanti. 3 

Besides these identifications one thing we get about Sindhu- 
Sauvira-Desa from Varahamihira’s division of Bhdratavarsha is this, 
that it formed one of the nine divisions into which the country was 
divided. 4 The historical and geographical importance accruing 
from this justifies the Jaina sources to some extent when they 
say that, along with Vitabhaya, Udayana was the overlord of three 
hundred and sixty-three other towns. 5 Furthermore, from the life 
of Kumarapala of the twelfth century a.d. we know that during his 
career he brought to Pattana 6 a ,Jaina idol 7 which, according to 

1 Meyer (J. J.), op. cit., p. 97. For the story in the Uttarddhyayana see Laxmi- 
Vallabha’s commentary (Dhanapatasimha’s edition), pp. 552-501. 

3 Cf\ Dey, op. cit., p. 183. 

3 Ivafyaka-Sutra, p. 299. Cf. Meyer (J. J.), 
op. cit ., p, 109. It may be mentioned here that, according to the Buddhist traditions, 
Romka was the capital of Sauvira. Cf. C.H.I ., i., p. 178; Dey, op. cit., p. 170. According 
to Cunningham, Roruka was 44 probably AJor, the old city of Sind.”—Cunningham, op, cit., 
p. 700. 

4 Varaharnihira calls each of the Nava-Khandas a Varga. lie says: 44 By them (the 

Vargas) Bkdratavarsha — i.e. half of the world—is divided into nine parts : the central one, 
the eastern one, etc.”—Sachau, op. cit., p. 297. Cf. ibid., pp. 298-302 ; Cunningham, 
op. cit., p. 6. 44 According to this arrangement . , . Sindhu-Sauvira was the chief district 

of the west . . .; but there is a discrepancy between this epitome of Varaha and his details, 
as Sindhu-Ssnvira is there assigned to the south-west along with Anarta.”— Ibid., p. 7. 

5 X—Hemacandra, op. cit., v. 328, p. 147. * v This King 
Udayana lived exercising the sovereignty over sixteen countries, beginning with Sindhu- 
Sauvira, three hundred and sixty-three cities, beginning with Vitabhaya. . . .•’—Meyer 
(J. J.), op. cit., p. 97. 

6 44 Ai.iahila-Pattana, Virawal-Pattana or Pattana, called also Northern Baroda in 
Gujarat, founded in Samvat 802 or a.d. 740, after the destruction of Valabhi by Baiiaraja 
or Vamsaraja. The town was called Anahilapattana, after the name of a cowherd who 
pointed out the site. . . . Heinaeandra, the celebrated Jaina grammarian and lexi¬ 
cographer, flourished in the court of Kumarapala, the king of Anahilapattana (a.d. 1142- 
1173), and w r as liis spiritual guide. He died at the age of eighty-four in a.d. 1172, in 
which year KumarapSla became a convert to Jainism . . . but according to other 
authorities, the ’conversion took place in a.d. 1159. After the overthrow of Vallabhl in 
the eighth century Anahilapattana became the chief city of Gujarat, or Western India, till 
the fifteenth century. . . .”—Dey, op. cit., p. 0. 

7 Jayasimhasuri, Kumdrapdla-Bhupdla-Cantra-Mahdkdvya, Sarga IX, vv. 261, 265, 

266. 
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Hemacandra, had been lying underground at Vltabhaya since the 
days of Udayana. 1 

This much about Sindhu-Sauvira-Desa and its metropolis 
Vltabhaya. About its ruler, Udayana, there are not many data 
wherefrom to infer historically. In the words of Dr Raychaudhuri 
“it is difficult to disentangle the kernel of historical truth from the 
husk of popular fables” 2 ; but it must be admitted that there are 
a few facts about Udayana which can be gleaned from the Jaina 
annals and which deserve some notice, howsoever little, on the part 
of historians. According to these annals Udayana of Sauvira- 
Desa in an open, fight defeated his dependent Canda Pradyota of 
AvantI, 3 who is an historical person, and about whom we shall see 
iu detail in his relation as husband to Siva, the fourth daughter of 
Cetaka. Besides this we know that Udayana was succeeded by 
his nephew .Kesi, in whose reign Vltabhaya went to wreck and ruin. 4 
One cannot say if this is all a mere fiction or this is itself the reason 
why we have no traces of the history of this great part of the country, 
though we know on good authority that at one time it formed one 
of the “ nine- Vargas ” of Bhdratavarsha. 

About Udayana’s and his wife Prabhavati’s attitude towards the 
religion ol the Jinas we have ample proof, direct and otherwise, in the 
canonical literature of the Jainas, on which we can base our own 
inferences. At one place Prabhavati, the Licchavi princess, having 
peiloimed the worship of a Jaina image, says: “ The Arhat, who 
is free from love, hatred and delusion, who knows everything, who 
is endowed with the eight miraculous powers, who wears the form of 
the supreme god of gods, may he grant me a sight of himself.” 5 

this shows with what respect the queen of Sauvira looked 

, 1 "5^% fsrniH . . . i nfinu . . . i ufrarfir . . . h*twt ii tut: . . • 

JBWT ... I Jfhg unmrfrNf'H ^fri ll—Hemacandra, op. tit., vv. 20, 22, 83, 

pp. 158, 160. 

3 Raychaudlnjri, op. cit. 9 p. 123. This war between the two, according to the legend, 
had taken place because Pradyota had run away with a servant girl and an image of Jina 
which belonged to Udayana. “ Thereupon he sent a messenger to Pajjoya : 4 1 care 
nothing for the servant girl. Send me the image.’ He did not give it. . . . Udayana 
hurriedly took the held together with the ten kings (his vassals). . . . When Pajjoya 
descended he was bound (captured by Udayana).”—Meyer (J. J.), op. cit. 9 pp. 109-110. 
Cf. Avimj aka-Sutra, p. 299. 

3 WuHl CRT . . . . . . nrartrlt . . . tOgt-Ibid., pp. 298-299. Cf. Hema¬ 

candra, op. tit., v. 578, p. 156. 

* (fH Ijj TUtT 6R' . . .— BhagavatlSiUra, silt. 491, p. 619. “ When he 

(Udayana) died, a deity let a shower of dust fall. . . . Even to this day it lies buried.” 
—Meyer (J. J.), op. tit., pp. 115-116. » Ibid., p. 105. 
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at the Jaina faith . 1 Moreover, from the Uttaradhyayanu and 
other canonical'literature we know that the king too was no less 
a believer in the religion of the Jina , 2 though originally he was 
“ devoted to Brahmanic ascetics.” 3 He even went to the extent of 
renouncing' the world , 4 and when the. question of the succession of 
his son Abhii came before him he says to himself: “HI renounce 
the world after appointing Prince Abhii to royal power, then Abhii 
will become infatuated with royal power and royal dominion down 
to the country and with the enjoyment of human pleasures and 
will stray to and fro in the beginningless, endless tanglewood of 
the Samsdra. Therefore it is evidently better that I renounce the 
world after appointing my sister’s son, Prince Kesi, to royal power. 

Thus the entire change in the heart of Udayana is evident from 
this incident. This has made his renunciation proverbial With the 
Jainas. We find in the Antagada-Basao a passage referring to 
Udayana—viz. “Then King Alakkhe . . . withdrew from the world 
in the same way as King Udayane, save that he anointed his eldest 
son to rule over his kingdom.” 6 It may be said here that in a note 
to this Dr Barnett has wrongly taken this passage to refer to 
Udayana, “ king of Kpsambi and son of Sayanie (Satanlka) by 
Migaval, daughter of Cedaga, king of Vaisali.’ 7 

Furthermore, the treatment offered by Udayana to the Avanti 
Pradyota, whom he had taken as a captive during the war, is illustra¬ 
tive of the fact that he strictly adhered to the “ precept that during 
the Paryushandparvan even the most deadly enmity should be given 
up.” * It so happened that on the occasion of the Paryushandparvan, 
although Udayana himself observed a fast he, notwithstanding, gave 

1 WPTWT . . . *pTt nm.—Ava&yaka- 

Sutra, p. 298. Cf. Meyer (J. J.f, op. and loc. tit .; Hehiacandra, op. til., v. 404, p. 180. 

2 “ Udayanp, the bull of kings of Sauvlra, renounced the world and turned monk ; 
he entered the order and reached perfection.' ’—Jaeobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 87. In a note to 
this Jacobi writes : 44 He was contemporary with Mahavira. ’ Ibid. 

» Meyer (J. J.), op. cit.l p. 103. ^ : — Ava&yaka-Sutm, p. 298 ; Hema- 

candra, op. cit., v. 388, p..l49. 

4 IP? *0 ^rn^f — Bhagavaii, sut. 492, p. 620; 

Meyer (J. J.), op. cit., p. 114. ^ ? . 

5 Ibid., pp. 113-114. J&t *Te5 3^** - * - WJWm 

■afffti sprr ZTWZ1 . . . — Bhagavaii > sut. 491, p. 619. 

6 Barnett, op. tit., p. 96. 

7 Ibid., p. 96, n. 2. 

8 Bhandarkar, Report for 1883 - 1884 , p. 142 ; Pajjusana or P/mjmhana, the sacred 

festival at the close of the Jaina year. Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 76 ; . . . 

^srfMTH VnfMnl . . ♦ Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhika-Tikd, sut. 59, pp. 191-192. 
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orders that Canda Pracfyota be served with anything he liked. 
However the latter, from fear of being poisoned, did not wish to 
eat the food that was brought him, and said that he too had a fast 
to observe, being, as he was, of the same religion as Udayana. 
This was reported to the king, and as a real Jaina he replied: “ I 
know that he is a rogue, but while he is a captive my Pajjusana 
even does not become pure and auspicious.” 1 

Coming next to Padmavatl we find that she was married to 
King Dadhivahana of Campa , 2 once a great centre of Jainism . 3 
Haribhadra, in his commentary on the Ava&yaka-Sutra, clearly states 
that both the king and queen were great adherents of the Jaina 
church. Considering the historical importance that Campa enjoys 
in the Jaina annals there is nothing strange if one assumes on the 
authority of the Jaina literature that the family of Dadhivahana 
had a living interest in the Jaina doctrines . 4 

“ Jaina tradition places him in the beginning of the sixth 
century b.c. His daughter Candana or Candrabala was the first 
female who embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained 
the Kevaliship.” 5 Jaina narrative and other literature are full of 
references to this first female disciple of Mahavira. It was she 
who headed all the female lay and other worshippers of Vardhamana 
in his own days . 6 The political significance connected with her 
life is that when “ Satanika, king of Kau£ambi, attacked Campa, 
the capital of Dadhivahana, Candana fell into the hands of a 
robber, but all along she maintained the vows of the order.” 7 This 

1 Cf. Bhandarkar, op. and loc. cit. ; Meyer (J. J.), op. cit., p. 110-111 ; Kalpa-Sutra, 
Suhodhika-Tlka, sut. 59, p. 192. TUTTOftTfl:, a *Wlfq 

qTfnftnnct aqrft, etc.— AvaSyaka-Sutra, p. 300. 

a ’qwsnrt ^fwffrro— Ibid., pp. 676, 677. Cf. Meyer (J. J.), op. cit.., p. 122. 

3 Cf. Dey, op. cit., p. 44 ; Dey, J.A.S.B. (New Series), x„ 1914, p. 334. 

4 Haribhadra tells us that, leaving the kingdom to their son Karakandfi, both the 

king and the queen joined the order; <raiwt ^ flUfttitT, . . . 

i isfq trar ^nr jraftnr:, ^mr: .. •— Ava&yaka-Sutra , pp, 

716, 717, 718. It is further said that Karakandfi also, like his father, finally joined the 
order. Cf.. ibid., p. 719. For further reference about Karakandfi and his parents see 
Meyer (J. J.), op. cit., pp. 122-130 Santyacarya, IJttdradhyayana-Siskyakitd , pp. 800-303 ; 
Laxmi-ValJabha, Uttarddhyayana-Dipika , pp. 254-259. 

5 Haychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 69. Cf. Dey, op. cit., p. 321. 

6 wwsrh Hur*rt 

— Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhikd-Tikd, sut * 133, p. 123. Cf. Dey, op. and loc, cit, 

7 Haychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 69. Cf. ibid., p, 84. 44 Campa was occupied and destroyed 
by Satanika II., the king of Kausambi, a few years before Bimbisara’s annexation.”— 
Pradhan, op. cit., p, 214. 
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statement of Dr Raychaudhuri is based on the Jaina sources, and 
the whole story of Candana in short runs as follows : During the 
war between her father and King Satanxka. she was caught hold of 
by one of the enemy’s army and was sold in Kausambi to a banker 
named Dhanavaha, who named her Candana in spite of he* already 
bearing the name Vasumatl as her family name. Affcci* a short 
time the banker’s wife, Mula, felt jealous of her, and having cut her 
hair put her into custody. In this condition she once served apart 
of her food to Mahavira, and finally joined his ranks as a nun. 1 

Before we pass on to Mrgavati, the third daughter of Cetaka,, 
a few words about Campa in the light of Jaina history will not be 
out of place. The town of Campa seems to have been situated at 
a distance of a few miles in the neighbourhood of modern Bhagal- 
pur, and is known to us under, some such names as Campapuri, 
Campanagar, Malini and Campa-Malini. 2 Its importance in Jaina 
history is self-evident when we know that Mahavira spent three of 
liis rainy-seasons in Campa, the capital of Ahga, and its suburbs 
(Prstha Campa), and that it is known to us as the place of 
both the birth and death of Vasupujya, the twelfth Tirthahkara. 
Again, as the headquarters of Candana and her father it is re¬ 
membered by the Jainas as a great centre of their religion. There 
are signs ofi old and new Jaina temples of both the Digambara and 
Svetambara sects built for Vasupujya and other Tirthahkaras as 
the chief Jinas. 3 The Uvdsciga-Dasao and the Antagada-Dasdo 
mention that the temple called Caitya Punnabhadda existed at 
Campa at the time of Sudharman, one of the eleven disciples of 
Mahavira who succeeded as the head of the Jaina sect on his death. 4 
“ The town was visited by Sudharman, the head of the Jaina hier¬ 
archy, at the time of Kunika or Ajatasatru, who came barefooted to 

1 Cf. Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhika-Tika, sut. 118, pp. 106-107. Cf. Ava&yaka-Sutra, pp. 
223-225 ; Hemacandra, op. cit., pp. 59-62. For further references about Candana 

’ see Barnett, op. cit., pp. 98-100, 102, 106. 

2 Cf. Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India , p. 44; Cunning¬ 
ham, op. cit., pp. 546-547, 722-723. Now represented by the village of Champapur 
on the Ganges, near Bhagalpur ; anciently it was the capital of the country of Ahga, 
corresponding to the modern district of Bhagalpur. 

a Dey, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 44 From the inscriptions on some Jaina images exhumed 

from the neighbourhood of an old Jaina temple at Ajmer it appears that these images, 
which were of Basupujva, MaJlinatha, Parsvanatha and Vardharaana, were dedicated 
in the thirteenth century a.d. — i.e. ranging from Samvat 1239-1247.”— Ibid p. 45. 
Cf. J.A.S.B., vii., p. 52. 

4 Hoernie, op. cit., ii., p. 2, notes. u Verily, Jambu, in those days . . . there was a 
eity named Campa ... a sanctuary Punpahhadde, . . —Barnett, op. cit, pp. 97-98, 

io6. Cf. Dey, op. and loc. cit 
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see the Ganadhara outside the city where he had taken up his abode. 
Sudharman’s successor Jambu and Jambu’s successor Prabhava also 
visited Campa, and Prabhava’s successor, Sayambhava, lived at this 
city, where he composed the Dasavaikalika-Sutra , containing in ten 
lectures all the essence of the sacred doctrines of Jainism.” 1 

“ After the death of Bimbisara, Kunika or Ajatasatru made 
Campa his capital, but after his death his son Udayin transferred 
the seat of Government to Pataliputra. 2 From the Campaka- 
Sreshthi-Kaihd, a Jaina work, it appears that the town was in a 
very flourishing condition. In the opening lines the castes and 
the trades of the town are enumerated. There were perfumers, 
spice-sellers, sugar-candy sellers, jewellers, leather-tanners, garland- 
makers, carpenters, goldsmiths, weavers, washermen,” etc. 3 

Coming to Mrgavati, the third daughter of Cetaka, we find 
that she was married to King Satanika 4 of Kausambi, 5 and was 
known also as the princess of Videha.® “ Vinayavijayaganin, in 
his Subodhika commentary to the Kalpa-Sutra, draws from old 
Jaina sources, and says that when Mahavlra visited the town of 
Kausambi the king of that place was Satanlka and the queen was 
Mrgavati.” 7 That both the king and the queen were devotees of 
Mahavlra can be well established from the Jaina literature itself. 
Looking to the family atmosphere in which she was brought up it 
is natural that Mrgavati could not be anything else than a Jaina. 8 
Furthermore, the Jaina tradition tells us in particular that the 
king’s Amatya (minister) and his wife also were Jainas by faith. 9 

1 Dey, op. and toe. oil. *Spq<*T $»Wt . . . ( WHTfl . . . II fCTT . . . 

^ftrrsfr: . . . i srsfitnipif . . . I snftswrw ii.—H emaeandra, 

Pari&ishtapcirvan , Canto IV, vv. 1, 9, 33, 35. 

2 Ibid., Canto VI, vv. 21 ff„ 3 Dey, op. and loc. cit. 

4 Satamka himself was styled also Famntapa. Cf. Rhys Davids, op . cit., p. 3. 

5 “ Kausambi, Kausambi-nagar or Kosam, an old village on the left bank of the 
Jamuna, about 30 miles to the west of Allahabad.”—Dey, op. cit., p. 90. 

6 “ Satanika . . . married a princess of Videha, as his son is called Vaidehiputra.”— 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 84. Cf. Law (B. C.), op. cit., p. 136. 

J Pradhan, op. cit., p. 257. HrT. WWPT srt'JTRSHt M rtld bhi rtWT PPTPTift hft. 

— Kalpa-Sutra , Subodhika-Tiha , suL 118, p. 106. 

8 Mahavlra had been to KauSambi during the years of his wanderings before he was 

endowed with Kevala-Jndna. It so happened that during his stay there Lord Mahavlra, 
owing to some vow that he had taken, did not accept any food for some days, and hence 
pirmwfa . . . . . . Titf (tt$jt) wrarfiswr - ttvi 

. . .— Avaiyaka-Sutra , p. 223. Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 40. 

9 ggstorart, ttfu wit, ?rr ^ ^JwfTtnftr^r, ttt ^ . . . 

wmpfrsftr wrfwsir wunr: srftpf Tl, . . .—-Ava.il/aka-Sutra, pp. 222, 225. Cf. Kalpa- 
Sutra, Subodhika-Tika, sut. 118, p. 106. 
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About Satanika’s fight with Dadhivahana we have already 
referred. The other fact of historical importance that we can 
get from the Jaina literature is this, that “ his son and successor 
was the famous Udayana, the contemporary of Bimbisara.^ 1 
“ Again, the grandfather of "Udayana,” observes Dr Pradhan, “ is 
named Sahasranika by Bhasa, and Vasudaman by the Purmjas. 
Sahasranika. was a contemporary of Bimbisara and received religious 
instructions from Mahavira. The Jainas call him Sasanika, which 
is evidently a softening of ‘ Sahasaiiika,’ the Prakrt equivalent 
of the Sanskrit from ‘ Sahasranika.’ Sasanika was probably the 
same as the Puidnic Vasudaman and had his son Satanika II. 
Udayana was the son of Satanika II.” 2 

In this the learned doctor is fully authorised by the Bhagavatl- 
Sutra, the fifth Anga of the Jainas. 3 We know further that 
Satanika’s sister Jayanti was a staunch follower of Mahavira. 4 
About Udayana. we shall speak at length a little later along with 
his father-in-law, Canda Pradyota, and his successors, but at present 
we need say this much only that by the Jainas he is claimed to have 
been a Jaina, and that “ he was a great king who really made some 
conquests, and contracted matrimonial alliances with the royal 
houses of Avanti, Anga and Magadha.” 5 

Taking Siva, the fourth daughter of Cetaka, we find that she 
was married to Canda Pradyota of Ujjaini, 6 the capital of Avanti 
or ancient Malwa. 7 He is known to us as Canda Pradyota Maha- 
sena—fierce Pradyota, the possessor of a. great army, 8 and as the 
father-in-law of Udayana of Kausambi, the capital of the country 
of Vamsa or Vatsa.® “ The king of Avanti in the Buddha’s time,” 

1 Rayehaudhuri, op. and loc. cit. Cf. Barnett, op. cit., p. 66, n. 2. 

2 Pradhan, op. and loc. cit. “ The Katha-Sarit-Sagara says that Satanika’s son 
Sahasranika was the father of Udayana. Thus the Katha-Sarit-Sagara reverses the 
order certainly wrongly.”— Ibid. Cf. Tawney (ed. Penzer), Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 1 ., pp. 9a- 
96 ; Rayehaudhuri, op. and loc. cit. 

3 iRvrnwfcpu Tvft mtrahro cm git rwi ftmfinv '^rre 

snhftv wpnotmfHtrw Hfemv Hi»i tmr etc —Bhagavati, sat. 441 , p. 556. 

17 H? m m to( wpntarftnn . . . wr? 1 . .—ibid., m. 443, 

p. 558. 

5 Pradhan, op . cit., p. 123. 

6 Cf. Avatyaka-Sutra , p. 677. 

7 Cf. Dey, op. ciU p. 209. 

8 Cf. Pradhan, op. cit. 9 p. 230. 

» Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., p. 83. “ KoSambi-Nagar or Kosam . . . was the 

capital of Varirsadesa or Vatsyadeia, the kingdom of Udayana. . . .”—Dey, op. cit., p. 96. 
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observes Dr Rhys Davids, “ was Pajjota the Fierce, who reigned 
at the capital Ujjeni. There is a legend about him which shows 
that he and his neighbour, King Udena of Kosambi, were believed 
to have been contemporary, connected by marriage, and engaged 
in war.” 1 This “ legend ” is fully corroborated by Jaina sources. 
We know from these sources that the Vatsa king, Udayana, was 
married to Vasavadatta, 2 the daughter of the Pradyota of AvantL 3 
Furthermore, to state in brief, Hemacandra tells us that Canda 
Pradyota had asked Queen Mrgavatx from Satanlka, and on the 
refusal of the latter he had declared a war against him. It so 
happened that in the meantime Satanlka died, and when Mahavlra 
came down to Kausambi Canda Pradyota was induced to give up 
his feeling of revenge and to allow Mrgavatx to become a nun, with 
a promise to make Udayana the king of Kausambi. 4 

This Udayana, “the king of Vatsa, is the central figure in a 
large cycle of Sanskrit stories of love and adventure; and in these 
Pradyota, the king of Ujjain, the father of the peerless Vasavadatta, 
plays no small part.” 5 As just remarked, he is said to have con¬ 
tracted matrimonial alliances with the royal houses of Avanti, 
Axiga and Magadha. From different sources, whether fully reliable 
or not, we know that Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta, the daughter of 
Pradyota, king of Avanti; Padmavati, the sister of Darsaka, the 
king of Magadha, and the daughter of Drdhavarman, the king of 
Anga, were his queens. 6 Of these Vasavadatta was the chief queen 
of Udayana. Both Buddhist and Jaina literatures “ give a long 
and romantic story of the way in which Vasuladatta, the daughter 
of Pajjota of Avanti, became the wife, or rather one of the three 
wives, of King Udena of Kosambi.” 7 As to his attitude towards 
religion Udayana had before him his mother, and also relatives like 

1 Rhys Davids, C.H.I., i., p. 185. 

2 CL Aoa&yaka-Sutra, p. 674 $ Hemacandra, Trishashti-Salaka, Parva X, pp. 142-145. 

3 u Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and the adjoining parts 
of the central provinces. Prof. Bhandarkar points out that this Janapada was dividend 
into two parts : the northern part had its capital at Ujjain, and the southern part, called 
Avanti Dakshinapatha, had its capital at Mahassat! or Mahismati, usually identified with 
the modern Mandhata on the Narmada.”—Rayehaudhuri, op. tit., p. 92. 

4 Cf. Hemacandra, op. tit., v. 262, p. 107. 

6 Rapson, i., p. 311. Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., p. 122 ; Pargiter, Ancient 

Indian Historical Tradition, p. 285. 

0 Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. and toe. tit. ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 212, 246. “ Tradition 

has preserved a long story of adventures of Udena and his three wives.”—Rhys Davids, 
op. tit., p. 187. 

7 Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 4 ; Avasyaka-Sutra , p. 674; Hemacandra, 
op. tit., pp. 142-145. 
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Bimbisara, Cellana and others, who were more or less the leading 
figures of the Jain a community of those days, and this naturally 
created in him respect and sympathy for the Jaina church. 1 

About the Avanti-Pradyota and his Queen Siva’s sentiments 
for the Jaina church Hemacandra tells us that he had his distinct 
sympathies for the Jaina faith, and that it was with his permission 
that his eight queens, Ahgaravati and others, along with Mrgavatl 
of Kausambi, joined the order. 2 In his connection with Udayana 
of Sauvira we have already seen that Pradyota himself had declared 
that he also was traditionally a Jaina himself. No doubt the fierce 
and unscrupulous character of the lord of AvantI is known both to 
the Bauddhas and the Jainas, 3 but in this particular incident one 
cannot see for what earthly reason he should have falsely repre¬ 
sented himself to be a Jaina. If he had his own suspicion he could 
as well have refused the food on some other ground than this. 
Whether a fact or a fiction, one thing is certain—that the moral of 
this particular incident is to show something else than the evil 
nature of this or that king. The leading idea is that though a 
great enemy of Pradyota as Udayana was, he did not like to see 
a captive before him, whether a Jaina or not, during the days of 
his religious festival. 4 

Thus out of the seven daughters of Cetaka, Prabhavatl 
Padmavatl, Mrgavatl, Siva and Cellana were married respectively 
to the lords of Sauvira, Ahga, Vatsa (Varhsa), Avanti and Magadha. 
Of these the last four are included both in the Buddhist and the 
Jaina lists of the Sixteen Mahajanapadas , 5 while nothing more can 
be said about the Sauvlra-Desa. Of the remaining two daughters 
of- Cetaka, Jyeshtha was married to Nandivardhana, brother of 
Lord Mahavira and ruler of Kundagrama, 6 while Sujyeshtha joined 


1 mwf swing . . . i w d h mu . . . tpsprnsnr i etc.—Bhagavan , sat. 442, 

p. 556. 

2 irawt mftrafiwT i 

wrniTOWTisn: WBfanjqi: ftun: n 

—Hemacandra, op. cit v. 238, p. 107. 

3 Cf. Rhys Davids, op. and loc, cit.; VWT . . .— Avmyaka-Sutra, p. 300 ; 

Bhandarkar, op. and loc. cit. ; . . . . . .-—Katya-Sutra, Subodhika-Tika , silt. 59, 

p. 192. 

4 Cf.. Avasy aka-Sutra , p, 300; Meyer (J. J.), op. cit., pp. 110-1IX ; Katya-Sutra, 
Suhodhikd Tikd, sut. 59, p. 192. 

5 Cf. Ilaychaudhuri, op. ciL , pp. 59-60. 

6 Cf. Avasy aka-Sutra , p. 677 ; Hemacandra, op. cit., v. 192, p. 77. 
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the order of Mahavlra’s disciples. 1 All these facts combined go 
a long way to show how far Vardhamana’s influence reached 
through his mother Tri^ala, the Licchavi princess. It is clear 
from this that at the time Mahavira lived and preached, the 
Licehavis were recognised as Kshatriyas, who held their heads 
very high on account of their high birth and with whom the highest 
born princes of Eastern India considered it an honour to enter into 
matrimonial alliance. 

In short, it was through the Licehavis, and thereby through 
the ruling dynasty of Vais all, that the reformed church of Mahavira 
got a solid support from all directions in its early days. 2 It was 
through them that the religion of Mahavira had spread over Sauvira, 
Ahga, Vatsa, AvantI, Videha and Magadha, all of which were the 
most powerful kingdoms of the time. This is why the Buddhist 
works do not mention Cetaka, the king of VaiSsali, though they 
tell us about the constitutional government of Vesali. 3 To quote 
Dr Jacobi, “ Buddhists took no notice of him, as his influence . . . 
was used in the interest of their rivals. But the Jainas cherished 
the memory of the maternal uncle and patron of their prophet, to 
whose influence we must attribute the fact that Vaisalx used to be a 
stronghold of Jainism, while being looked upon by the Buddhists 
as a seminary of heresies and dissent.” 4 

In addition to these there are other stray references to the 
Licehavis in the Jaina Sutras which more or less confirm the fact 
that they were nothing short of Jainas themselves. Taking first 
the SutraJcrtdnga we find that they were highly respected by the 
Jainas. According to it, “A Brahmana or Kshattriya by birth, 
a scion of the Ugra race or a Licchavi, who enters the order eating 
alms given by others is not stuck up on account of his renowned 
Gotra'y 5 

Citing next the Kalpa-Sutra : “ In that night in which the Vener¬ 
able Ascetic Mahavira died, . . . freed from all pains, the eighteen 
confederate kings of KasI and Kosala, the nine Mallakis and nine 
Licehavis, on the day. of new moon, instituted an illumination 6 on 

1 Cf. Avafyaka-Sutra, p. 685 ; Hernacandra, op. cii., v. 266, p. 80. 

2 Cf . Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga , p. 322 ; Blihler.. Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 27. 

3 Cf . Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., Int., p. xii. See Tumour, J.A.S.B. , vii., p. 992. 

4 Jacobi, op. cit. 9 Int., p, xiii. 

6 Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 821. 

6 “ The Jainas celebrate the Nirvana, of Mahavira with an illumination on the night 
of new moon in the month Karttika ”— Ibid., xxii,, p. 266. 
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the . . . fasting day; for they said: * Since the light of intelligence 
is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter ! 5 ” 1 

Besides these two quotations from the Jaina Sutras there is 
something about a king, Jiyasattu, in the Vvasaga-Dasao which, 
if taken in the light of the interpretation of Dr Hoernle, is of the 
utmost importance when we are examining the relations that existed 
between Cetaka, the Licchavi king, and the Jainas. In the first 
of the ten lectures of this seventh Anga of the Jainas we find in 
the reply of Sudharma 2 to the question of Jambu what was the 
purport of it—viz. 

“ Truly, Jambu, at that time and at that period, there was a 
city called Vaniyagama. . . . Outside of the city ot Vaniyagama, 
in a north-easterly direction, there was a Ce'iya called Duipalasa. 
At that time Jiyasattu was king over the city of Vaniyagama. . . . 
There also lived then in Vaniyagama a householder called Ananda, 3 
who was prosperous and without any equals. 

“ At that time and at that period, the Samana, the blessed 
Mahavira arrived on a visit, and a company of people went out to 
hear him. Then King Jiyasattu also went out to hear him, just 
as King Kuniya had done on another occasion, and having done 
so ... he stood waiting on him.” 4 5 6 

The Jiyasattu mentioned here has rightly been identified 
by both Drs Hoernle and Barnett ® with Cetaka or Cedaga, the 
maternal uncle of Mahavira, because Vaniyagama, the city of 
Jiyasattu, was, as we shall see later on, either another name of 
VaisalT or some portion of it which was so called. To quote Dr 
Hoernle: “ In the Suryaprajnapati Jiyasattu is mentioned as ruling 
over Mithila, the capital of the Videha country. . . . Here he is 
mentioned as ruling over Vaniyagama or Vesali. On the other 
hand Cedaga, the maternal uncle of Mahavira, is said to have 
been a king of Vesali and Videha. ... It would seem that Jiyasattu 
and Cedaga were the same persons.” 6 Furthermore, the King 


1 Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 266. 

2 “ ... one of the eleven disciples ( Ganadhara ) of Mahavira, who succeeded him 
as head of the Jaina sect, being himself succeeded by Jambu, the last of the so-called 
KevlI. . . Hoernle, op. cit ., p. 2, n. 5. 

3 Ananda is known to the Jainas as a typical example of a faithful lay-adherent of 
Jainism. Cf. Hemacandra, Yoga-Sdstra, chap, iii., v. 151 ; Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 7 ft 

* ibid., pp. 3-7, 9. f , 

5 Barnett, op. cit., Int„ p. vi. For further references to Jiyasattu in the eighth and 
the ninth Angus of the Jainas see ibid., pp. 62,113. 

6 Hoernle, op. cit., p. 6, n. 9. 
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Kuniya, with whom Jiyasattu is compared here, is none else but 
Ajatasatru, the son and successor of Bimbisara of Magadha. The 
comparison is quite appropriate when we know that Kuniya, like 
his father, was a great Jaina. Whether or not this was the state 
of things throughout his career we shall examine later on, but this 
much is certain, that he had his distinct sympathies for the Jaina 
church 1 and must have more than once come into personal touch 
with Lord Mahavira. 

We have already seen that this Kuniya or Kunika had an 
occasion for an open fight with his grandfather, Cedaga, for an 
elephant with which his younger brother had run away to Vaisali. 
It appears from this that by way of rivalry with Ajatasattu 
(Ajatasatru) Cedaga was called also Jiyasattu. Once again, to cite 
Dr Hoernle, “ the name of Jiyasattu (Skr. Jita^atru) he may have 
received, as has been suggested, by way of rivalry with Ajatasattu 
(Skr. Ajatasatru), king of Magadha, who at first was also a patron 
of Mahavira, though afterwards he exchanged him for Buddha. 
To the Jainas Ajatasattu is known under the name of Kuniya, 
and under that name he is compared with Jiyasattu here and 
elsewhere.” 2 

From all these traditions connected with the Licchavi 
Kshatriyas it is highly probable that, like the Videhans, they were 
also Jainas themselves. 3 It this is granted, the great and powerful 
dynasty of the Licchavis was really a valuable source of strength 
to the reformed church of Mahavira. Their very capital formed 
the headquarters of the Jaina community during the days of 
Mahavira. From the Jaina literature itself we know that Mahavira 
was very closely connected with the metropolis of the Licchavis. 
Vaisali claims the last prophet of the Jainas as its own citizen. 
The Sutrakrtanga says about Mahavira as follows : “ Thus spoke 
the Arhat Jnatriputra, the reverend, famous native of Vaisali, who 
possessed the highest knowledge and the highest faith, who pos¬ 
sessed (simultaneously) the highest knowledge and faith.” 4 “ This 
passage is also repeated in another Jaina work, the Uttarddhyayana- 
Sutra , with a slight variation. 5 Mahavira is spoken of as Vesalie or 

1 a* ^ run . . . uni . . . Acffir cntofir. . .—Aupapatika- 

Siitra 32, p. 75. 

3 Hoernle, op. and lac. tit, 

3 For further facts about the strength of Jainism in Vaisali see Law (B. €.), op. cit 
pp. 72-75. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 194. 

4 Jacobi, 8 .B.E ., xlv., p. 261. 

5 Cf. Uttarddhy ay ana- Sutra, Lecture VI, v. 17; Jacobi, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Vaisalika— i.e. a native of Vaisali. Moreover Abhayadeva, in bis 
commentary on the Bhagavati, 2, I. 12, 2, explains Vaisalika by 
Mahavira, and speaks of Vaisali as Mahavlrajanam or the mother 
of Mahavira.’ ” 1 In addition to this we know from the Kalpa-Sutra 
that out of the forty-two rainy-seasons which he spent as a mis¬ 
sionary during his later ascetic life Mahavira did not neglect the 
city of his birth, but passed no less than twelve years at V aisaii. 

Furthermore, the importance of this close relation between 
the last Tirthahkara of the Jainas and the Liechavis is greatly 
enhanced when we know from different sources that Vaisali, the 
capital of the Liechavis, was under a powerful dynasty which 
wielded considerable influence in both the political and social 
circles of its time. “ Vaisali,” observes Dr Law, “ ‘ the large city 
par excellence, is renowned in Indian history as the capital ot tie 
Liochavi Rajas and the headquarters of the great and powerful 
Vajiian confederacy. This great city is intimately associated with 
the early history of both Jainism and Buddhism; it carries with 
itself the sacred memories of the founders of these two great faiths 
that evolved in north-eastern India five hundred years before the 
foixtli of Christ.” ^ 

One thing still remains to be considered, and that is about 
the relations that existed between Vaisali and Kundagrama. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that Vaisali was the most flourishing town m India 
about five hundred Years before the beginning of our era, one thing 
is certain—that Kundagama, as has been already remarked, must 
have been a division of Vaisali. Taking both the Budclhis ant 
the Jaina traditions, scholars like Hoernle, 5 Rockhill 6 and others 
agree to the fact that Vaisali was divided into three districts—namely, 
those of “ Vesali proper, Kundapura, and Vaniyagama—occupying 
respectively the south-eastern, north-eastern and western portions 

1 Law (B. C.), op . cit., pp. 31-32. 

2 Jacobi SB E xxii., p. 264. Cf. Law (B. C.), op. at., pp. 32-o3. , 

s' jMd p 81 “ This was the capital of the Liechavi clan, already closely related 

bv iparrii’e to tire kings of Magadha. . . . It was the headquarters of the powerful 
Vaiiian confederacy. ... It was the only great city in all the territories of the free clans 
who formed so important a factor in the social and political life of the sixth century b.c. 
It must have been a great flourishing place.”-Rhy 9 Davids, op. at., pp. 40-41, 

€lkl, ? C “undCT the nameofKundagama the city of VaMali is mentioned as the birtopfe^ 
of Mahavira the Jaina Tirthahkara, who was also called Vesalie or the man of \ esd li. 
is the Kotigama of the Buddhists.”—Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 

Mediaeval India, p. 107. 

6 I-Ioemle, op. cit., pp. 3-7. 

e Rockhill, The Life of Buddha, pp. 62-63. 
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of the area of the total city.” 1 Moreover the fact that, all three 
districts were closely connected with Vaisali is clear from the tra¬ 
dition' that Mahavira was known as a native of Vaisali though he 
was born at Kundagrama, and that the twelve rainy-seasons spent 
by Mahavira at Vaisali are put down in 'the Kalpa-Sutra as follows: 
“ Twelve in Vaisali and Vanijagrama.” 2 Both Hoernle and Nundo 
Lai Dey go a step farther than this and identify therri at the outset 
with Vaisali, holding that the ancient town of Vaisali was known also 
as Kundapura or Vanijagrama, but finally they nevertheless agree 
to the fact that both of them were separate divisions of Vaisali, the 
state of the Licchavis. 3 

Thus this much is certain, that Kundagrama formed one of the 
three chief divisions of Vaisali, the government of which seems to 
have resembled that of a Greek state. The peculiar form of govern¬ 
ment, the free institutions, the manners and customs, and the 
religious views and practices of the time afford us glimpses of 
transitional India wherein the ancient Vedic culture was making 
a fresh development and undergoing a novel transformation under 
the influence of that speculative activity out of which emerged a 
new socio-religious order of things. 

“It was,” says Dr Hoernle, “an oligarchic republic; its 

1 Hoernle, op. tit., p. 4. Cf. Law (B. C.), op. tit., p. 38 ; Dey, op. at., p. 17. It 
may be mentioned here that in the Uvdsaga^Dasao there is something in connection 

with Vaniyagama to the following effect(“ At the 
city of Vaniyagama, to the upper, lower and middle classes ”)»—Hoernle, op. cit. , i., 
p. 86. Curiously enough this agrees with the description of Vaisali given in the Dulva. 
—Roekhill, op. cit., p. 62. 64 There were three districts in Vesaii. In the first district 

were 7000 houses with golden towers, and in the middle district were 14,000 houses 
with silver towers, and in the last district were 21,000 houses with copper towers ; in 
these lived the upper, the middle, and the lower classes according to their positions,”— 
Cf. Hoernle; op. cit., ii., pi 6, xi. 8. Dev has taken the three districts or quarters, 44 Vaisali 
proper (Besarh), Kundapura (Basukunda), and Vaniagama (Bania) ” as 4 * inhabited by the 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Bania castes respectively.”—Dey, op. cil., p. 107. 

2 Jacobi, op. cit. , p. 264. 

8 44 Vaniyagama, S-kr, Vanijagrama ; another name of the well-known city of Ves&li 
(Skr. Vaishkll), the capital of the Licchavi country. ... In the Kalpa-Sutra . . . it is 
mentioned separately, but in close connection with Vaisali. The fact is, that the city 
commonly called Vesaii occupied a very extended area, which included within its circuit 

... besides Vesaii proper (now r Besarh), several other places. Among the latter were 
' Vaniyagama and Kundagama or Kundapura. These still exist as villages under the 
names of Baniya and Basukunda. ... Hence the joint city might be called, according 
to circumstances,,by any of the names of its constituent parts.” Hoernle, op. cit., ii., 
' pp. 8-4, 44 Baniyagama — Vaisali or (Besad) in the district of Mozaffarpur ( I irhut) ; in t act, 
Baniyagama was a portion of the ancient town of Vaisali . . .; Kundagama—it is another 
name for Vaisali (modern Besarh) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut); in fact, Kunda¬ 
gama (Kundagrama), now called Basukunda, was a part of the suburb of the ancient town 
, of Vaisali.”—Dey, op. cit., pp. 28, 107. 
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government was vested in a senate composed of the heads of the 
resident Kshatriya clans, and presided over by an officer who had 
the title of king, and was assisted by a viceroy and a commander- 
in-chief.” 1 “ The most important amongst the republics were the 

Vajjians of Vaisali and the Mallas of Kusinara. (Kusinagara) and 
Pava. As in Rome, so in Videha the overthrow of the monarchy 
was followed by the rise of a republic—the Vijjian confederacy.” 2 
Thus the monarchies of a former age were succeeded by aristocratic 
republics like that of Vaisali with the heads of the Kshatriya clans 
of Kundagama and at other places. Looking at the great power 
that the Saisunagas were wielding—in the political atmosphere of 
the country—such republic had doubtless a very short existence. 

To quote Dr Law, “ From the account of their political institu¬ 
tions that can be gleaned from the Pali Buddhist canon we get an 
insight into the democratic ideas of statecraft and government that 
prevailed among the majority of the Aryan elans that peopled 
northern India before the imperialistic policy of the Mauryas grew 
and developed, as we have it on the authority of the great Brahman 
statesman whose policy and activity were responsible, in no little 
measure, for the foundation of the Maurya Empire.” 3 For our 
purpose suffice it to say that Siddhartha, as the head of the Nata. 
or Naya elan, must have obtained some eminence in senate and 
state, which is amply borne out eventually by his marriage with 
Trisala, the sister of this republican king. 4 

Taking next the Jnatrikas 5 we find that they formed the clan 
which gave India one of its greatest religious reformers. Their 
importance as a Kshatriya tribe is self-evident when we already 
know that they formed one of the most important clans of the 
“ Confederacy of the Vrjis or of the Licchivis.” They “ were 
the clan of Siddhartha and his son Mahavira the Jina. They had 
their seats at Kundapura or Kundagrama and Kollaga, 6 suburbs of 

1 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 22 ; Raychaudlmri, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

2 Ibid., pp. 52, 116. Cf Thomas (F. W.), C.H.I. , i., p. 491. 

8 Law (B. C.), op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

4 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 22 ; Jacobi, op. cit., Int., p. xii. 

5 The name of the clan is also given as the Naya or Natha clan. Cf. Law (B, €.), 
op. cit., p. 121; Hoernle, op. cit., p. 4, n. 

6 The Uvasaga-Dasdo says about Kollaga to the following effect : “ Outside of the 
city of Vaniyagama, in a north-easterly direction, there was a suburb called Kollaga, which 
was large, strong . . . palatial, etc,”—Hoernle, op. cit., p. 8. Cf. ibid., p. 4, n. 64 A 
suburb of Vaisali (Besar) in the district of Mozaffarpur (Tirhut) in which the Naya-Kula 
Kshatriyas resided. Mahavira, the Jaina Tlrthankara, belonged to this class of 
Kshatriyas.”—Dey, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Vesali. Nevertheless they were known as ‘ Yesalie ’— i.e. inhabitants 
of Vesali.” 1 

Mahavira, the son of Siddhartha and Trisala, is undoubtedly 
the most noble scion of the Jnatrika clan. A sidelight on the 
tremendous influence exercised by this remarkable man on his 
fellow-men is thrown by a passage occurring in the canonical litera¬ 
ture of his bitter antagonists, the Buddhists. The passage may be 
translated thus : “ He is the head of an order, of a following, the 
teacher of a school, well known and of repute as a sophist, revered 
by the people, a man of experience, who has long been a recluse, 
old and well stricken in years.” 2 

We have already seen that Mahavira and his parents were the 
followers of the tenets of Parsva, and hence with them it is highly 
probable that the whole clan of the Nay a Kshatriyas were also the 
followers of the same tenets. The Nay a clan seems to have sup¬ 
ported a body of monks who followed the predecessor of Mahavira, 
ancl lastly, when he appeared, the members of his clan became his 
devoted followers. 3 The Sutrakrtdnga tells us that those who 
followed the law proclaimed by Mahavira were “ virtuous and 
righteous ” and that they “ confirmed each other in the law.” 4 

Thus the Jnatrikas, being of the clan of Mahavira, naturally 
were greatly affected by the doctrines of Nataputta. The Jaina 
Sutras give an idealised picture of the Jnatrikas, and tell us 
that they avoided what was sinful and were afraid of sin. 5 For 
instance the Sutrakrtdnga observes : 

** In compassion to all beings, the seers, the Jnatriputras, avoid 
what is sinful; afraid of it, they abstain from food especially prepared 
for them. They abstain from wicked deeds, afraid of injuring living 
beings, and do no harm to any creature; therefore they do not 
partake of such food. This is a maxim of the monks of our creed.” 6 
From the Uvdsaga-Dasdo we come to know that the Jnatrikas 
possessed a Jaina temple outside their settlement at Kollaga, which 
bore the name of Duipalasa. 7 The term Ce'iya used-here has been 

1 Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 74. Cf. Barnett, op. tit., Int., p. Vi ; Hoernle, op . and 
loc . tit. 

2 Law (B. C.), op. tit. , pp. 124-125. 

3 CJ\ Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 81; Law (B. €.), op. tit., p. 123. 

4 Cf. Jacobi, xlv., p. 256. 

5 Cf. Law (B. C,), op. tit., p. 122. 

6 Jacobi, op. tit ., p. 416. Or Jacobi makes a note here that the term Jnatriputras 
is used as the synonym for the Jainas. Cf. ibid. 

7 Cf. Hoernle, op. tit., L, p. 2. 
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interpreted by Dr Hoernle to mean “ properly the name of a Jaina 
temple or sacred shrine, but commonly applied to the whole 
sacred enclosure containing a garden, grove or park ( Ujjaana , 
Vana-Sanda or Vana-Khanda ), a shrine and attendants’ houses.” 1 
This interpretation of the term Ce'iya is quite appropriate, since, 
of course, the Jnatrikas as the followers of the religion of Parsva 
ought to keep up a religious establishment for the accommodation 
of Mahavira on his periodical visits, with his disciples, to Kunda- 
pura or Vesali. This becomes more of a certainty when we are 
informed, that after Mahavira’s assuming the vocation of a monk 
he used this Ce'iya for his accommodation whenever he visited the 
place of his birth. 2 

This much about the Jnatrikas and their attitude towards the 
religion propounded by one who was an ornament of their clan. 
“We may, however, mention the fact,” observes Dr Law, “that 
it was he who brought the Jnatrikas into intimate touch with the 
neighbouring communities of Eastern India and developed a religion 
which is still professed by millions of Indians. Another celebrity 
of the Jnatrika clan was Ananda, a staunch follower of Mahavira. 
The Jaina work, Uvdsaga-Dasao , mentions that he had with him a 
treasure of four Kror measures of gold deposited in a safe place. 
Again he is represented as a person whom many kings, princes and 
their dignitaries down to merchants found it necessary to consult 
on many matters requiring advice. He had a devoted wife, named 
Sivananda.” 3 

Taking next the Vajjis we find it very difficult to differentiate 
between them and the Licchavis. They “ are often associated 
with the city of Vesali, which was not only the capital of the Lie- 
chavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire confederacy.” 4 
According to Dr Law “ the Licchavis, or, to call them by their 
wider designation, the Vajjians, appear to have been imbued with 
a strong religious spirit and deep devotion. After Mahavira de¬ 
veloped his doctrines and preached his faith of unbounded charity 
to all living beings in the Vajji land and in Magadha, the number of 
his followers among the Licchavis appears to have been large, 

1 Hoernle, op . eft., ii», p. 2, n. 4. 

2 Gf . ibid,, i., p. 6 ; ii., p. 9. In the Kalpa-Siitra we do not get the Ceiya named 
Diiipalasa, but the park of the Sandavana of the Naya clan.— Kalpa-Sulra, Subodhikd - 
filed, sut. 115, p. 95. Cj. Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 257 ; Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 4-5 ; 
Stevenson (Mrs), op, cit., p. 31. 

3 Law (B. C.), op. cit., p. 125. Cf. Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 

4 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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and some men of the highest position in Vesali appear to have been 
among them, as is seen from the Buddhist books themselves.” 1 

Thus we have seen to what extent the Yidehans, the Lic- 
ehavis, the Jnatrikas and the Vajjis were connected with the Jaina 
church. It seems that the Vajjian or the Licchavi confederacy as 
a whole was a great source of strength to the reformed church of 
Mahavira. Taking next the Mallakins we find that they too had 
imbibed a feeling in them of respect and sympathy for the great 
prophet and his doctrines. 

The country of the Mallas is spoken of as one of the sixteen 
“ great countries ” ( Mahajanapadas ), and it is agreed to by both 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. 2 At the time of Mahavira they 
appear to have been divided into two confederacies—one with its 
capital at Pava, and the other at Kusiriara. 3 Both the capitals are 
situated at a short distance from each other, and are known to the 
Jainas and Bauddhas as sacred places where their prophets reached 
their final liberation. We have already seen that Mahavira died 
here “ while he was dwelling in the house of the scribe of King 
Hastipala or, according to Stevenson’s Kalpa-Sutra, while he was 
spending the Paryushana ( Pajjusana) at the palace of Shastipala, 
King of Papa. There are four beautiful Jaina temples in an 
enclosure which marks the site of his death.” 4 

The connections of the Jainas with the Mallas, though not as 
good as those with the Liechavis, seem to be good enough to get them 
their support for the progress of their church. According to Dr 
Law we get ample proof for this even from the Buddhist literature. 
“ Jainism,” observes the learned scholar, “ found many followers 
among the Mallas as among many other races of Eastern India. 
The accounts we get in the Buddhist literature of the schism that 
appeared in the Jaina church after the death of Mahavira amply 

1 Law (B. €.), op. tit., pp. 67, 73, 

2 Cf. Raychaoidhuri, op. cit.; pp. 59-60. 

3 Cf. Law (B, C.), op. cit,, p. 147; Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 79; Rhys Davids, i., 

p. 175. “ Papa is a corruption of Apapapuri. PSpS or Piiva has been wrongly identified 

by General Cunningham with Padroana, which is the modern name of ancient Pavfi, where 
Buddha ate food at the house of Cunda. Pavapuri is the modem name of the ancient 
Papa or Apapapuri, seven miles to the east of Bihar town, where Mahavira, the Jaina 
Tlrthaiikaxa, died;”—Dey, op. tit., pp. 148, 155. Rusiniira or Kusinagara is the place 
where Buddha died in 477 b.c. It has been identified by Professor Wilson and others 
with the present village of Kasia, in the,east of the Gorakhpur district, and it was also 
anciently known as RusavatL Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., p. 79 ; Law (B. C.), op. tit., 
pp. 147-148 ; Dey, op. cit., p- 111- • . ^ 

4 Ibid., p. 148. Cf. Bfihler, op. cit., p. 27; Stevenson (Rev.), Kalpa-SiUra, p. 91. 
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prove this. At Pava the followers of Nigantka Ndtaputta were 
divided after the death of their great Tlrthahkara. 1 We find that 
there were both ascetics and lay-devotees among these Jainas, for 
we read that, on account of the disputations among the ascetics, 
‘even the lay-disciples of the white robe, who followed Ndtaputta, 
showed themselves shocked, repelled and indignant at the Niganthas.' 
These lay-Jains appear from this passage to have been draped 
in white robes, just as the Svetambaras are at the present day. 
The Buddha as well as Sariputta, one of the principal disciples, 
seems to have taken advantage of the schism that appears to 
have overtaken the Jaina church on the death of their founder 
for the propagation of the rival faith. In the Pdsadika Suttdnts 
we find that it is Cunda, the novice of Pava, who brings the news 
of the death of the great Tlrthahkara, Mahavira, to Ananda at 
Samagama in the Malla country, and the latter at once saw the 
importance of the event and said : ‘ Friend Cunda, this is a worthy 
subject to bring before the Exalted one. Let us go to him and 
tell him about it.’ They hastened to the Buddha, who delivered 
a long discourse.” 2 

Moreover, from the Jaina sources we know that the Malla 
people were devotedly attached to Mahavira, the last prophet of 
the Jainas. As already remarked, we are informed by the Kalpa- 
Sutra that, to mark the passing away of the Great Jina along with 
the nine Licchavis, nine Mallakis or Malla chiefs also were among 
those who observed fast and instituted an illumination on the 
fifteenth day of the new month with the words “ Since the light of 
the intelligence is gone, let us make an illumination of material 
matter.” 3 Besides this it may be mentioned here that in the 
Antagada-Dasao, the eighth Anga of the Jainas, we get a reference 
to the Mallakis, along with the ITgras, the Bhogas, the Kshatriyas 
and the Licchavis, who went to receive Aritthanemi or Arishtanemi, 
the twenty-second prophet of the Jainas, when he went to the city 
of Baravai. 4 

Taking next the eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi-Kosala we find 
that they too, like the Mallakis and the Licchavis, were devoted 
to Mahavira. They also observed fast and instituted an illumina¬ 
tion to mark the passing away of the Great Jina. 5 Furthermore, 

1 Cf. Biihler, op. and loc . cit. 

2 Law (B. C.), op. cit., pp. 153-154. Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. iii., pp. 203 ff., 203,212. 

3 Jacobi, op. cit., p. 266. 4 Barnett, op. cit., p. 36. 

6 Cf. Kalpa-SUtra, Subodhikd-Tika, sut. 128, p. 121. 
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as we have already seen, the Jaina sources tell us that along with 
the Mallaki chiefs these eighteen confederate kings of Kasi-Kosala 
were also called by Cetaka when he came to know that Kunika 
had declared war against him. 

Considering the Kasi-Kosala, confederacy we know from dif¬ 
ferent sources that the Kasis— i.v. the people of Kasi---were closely 
connected, both as foes and allies, with the people of Kosala and 
Videha . 1 “ Of the sixteen Mahajanapadas Kasi was probably at 
first the most powerful,” and it is accepted as such by both the 
Jaina and the Buddhist lists . 2 Its importance in connection with 
the Jaina history of the days of Parsva we have already referred 
to. During his wanderings as a monk Mahavira also visited this 
place . 3 It may be mentioned here that in the Antagada-Dasdo 
there is some reference to a king named Alakkhe of the city of 
Varanasi who joined the order . 4 

Finally, considering Kosala of the Kasi-Kosala confederacy we 
find that, like Kasi, this also was one of the sixteen states, of con¬ 
siderable extent and power, and it also is found in both the Buddhist 
and the Jaina literature . 5 Geographically, Kosala roughly corre¬ 
sponds to the modern Oudh, and it seems to have contained three 
great cities—namely, Ayodhya, Saketa and SavatthI, or Sravasti— 
the first two of which are often supposed to be one and the same . 6 
Of these Sravasti, “the capital of Kosala,” 7 was more than once 
visited by Mahavira, and all along he was well received there . 8 
“ Traditionally Sravasti, or, as it was called, Candrikapurl or 
Candrapurl, was the birthplace of the third Tlrthankara Sam- 
bhavanatha and the eighth Tlrthankara Candraprabha of the 
Jainas. There is still a Jaina temple here dedicated to Sobhanath, 
which is evidently a corruption of Sambhavanatha.” 9 

1 Cf. Raychaiidhuri, op. cit ., p. 44 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 

3 Cf. Avatyaka-Sutra , p. 221; Kalpa-Sutra , Subodhikd-Tikd, p. 106. 

4 Barnett, op. cit., p. 96. 

5 Raychaiidhuri, op. and loc. cit. 

6 Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

7 Pradhan, op. cit, p. 214. 44 SavatthT is the great ruined city on the south bank of 

Rapti called Saheth-Maheth, which is situated on the borders of the Gonda and Bahriah 
districts of the United Provinces.”—-Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 63. Cf. Dey, op. cit., 
pp. 189-190. 

8 ^ II— Avafyaka-Sutra, p. 221. Cf. ibid., pp, 204, 
214 ; Kalpa-Sutra, 8ubodhika~Tika, pp. 103, 105, 106 ; Barnett, op. cit, p. 93 ; Jacobi, 
op. cit., p. 264, 

y Dey, op. cit., p. 190. 44 Sravasti is the Savattln or Savatthlpirra of the Buddhists 

and Candrapura or Candrikapurl of the Jainas.”— Ibid., p. 189. 
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We know from various sources that both the Kosalas and the 
Saisunagas were also connected by matrimonial relations. Kosala* 
devi, the daughter of Mahakosala, had become one of the wives of 
Srenika with Cellana, the foremost female disciple of Mahavira. 1 
Besides this, certain Buddhist traditions tell us that Migara or 
Mrgadhara, the first minister of Prasenajit of Savatthi, the son of 
Mahakosala, was a sceptic and an adherent of the naked Tirthakas 
(i.e. Nirgrantha ascetics). 2 

ii 

Taking into consideration all the facts that are laid down 
above, one thing that becomes fully evident is that practically all 
the most important sixteen Mahdjanapadas had, in one or the other 
capacity, come under the influence of the Jaina church. 3 Of the 
sixteen Great Powers we have as yet said hardly anything about 
Magadha; this is not because Magadha could not be combined 
with the other Great Powers, but because this pre*Norman Wessex 
of ancient India is going to be our centre from whence all further 
discussions about Jaina history shall proceed. 

“ The flourishing period of any of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas,' ’ 
observes Dr Baychaudhuri, “ ended in or about the sixth century b.c. 
The history of the succeeding period is the story of the absorption 
of the states into a number of powerful kingdoms, and ultimately 
into one empire—namely, the empire of Magadha.” i We need not 
enter into any direct details as to how this “ one empire ” of ancient 
India came to play the part of Prussia in the history of modern 
Germany. All that need be said is to show how far the different 
dynasties ruling over this empire were connected with the Jaina 
church. Beginning with the Saisunagas, the Nandas and the 
Mauryas we shall come down to the times of Kharavela, who, 

1 Cf. Pradhan, op. cit., p. 213 ; Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 99. 

2 Cf. Hoernle, op. cit., Appendix III, pp. 56-57 ; Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 70-71; Ralston, 
Schiefncr's Tibetan Tales , No. VII, p. 110 ; Pradhan, op. cit p* 215. 

3 The names of the sixteen Great Nations, according to the Buddhist traditions, are¬ 
as follows : Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Ceitya (Cedi), Vamsa (Yatsa), 
Kuru, Pancala, Maccha (Matsya), Surasena, Assaka, Avantl, Gandhara, Kamboja. 
The Jaina list in the Bhagavati runs to the following effect: Anga, Banga, Magaha 
(Magadha), Malaya, Malava, Aceha, Yaccha (Vatsa), Koccha (Kaccha ?), Padha (Pandya), 
Ladha (Radha), Bajji (Vajji), Moli, Kasi, Kosala, Avaha, Sambhuttar (Sumhotara ?). 
Dr Raychaudlmri has made the following note to these lists : “ It will be seen that 
Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, Kasi and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava 
of the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of Anguttara. Moli is probably a 
corruption of Malla.”—-Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

4 Ibid., pp. 97-98. Cf. Law (B. C)„ op. cii., p. 161. 
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as we shall see later on, like A^oka, enjoys the unique honour of 
being responsible for a distinct landmark in the history of the 

Northern Jainas. . , . 

Before taking up the particular dynasties that had their sway 

over the Magadhan empire it will not be out of place to say some¬ 
thing about the historical and geographical importance of Magadha 
proper, in the light of Jaina history. It roughly corresponds to 
the present Patna and Gaya, the districts of Bihar. Its eailiest 
capital was Girivraja (“ hill-surrounded ”) or old Rajagrha, near 
Raj air among the hills near Gaya. 1 The capital seems to have been 
an impregnable city, being protected by five hills. “ It is bounded 
on the north by Baibhara-giri and Bipula-giri (the former on the 
western side and the latter on the eastern side); on the east by 
Bipula-giri and Ratnagiri or Ratnakuta ; on the west by a portion 
of the Baibhara-giri called Cakra and Ratnacala ; and on the south 
by Udaya-giri, Sona-giri and Girivraja-giri.” 2 these hills, one 
and, all, enjoy a very important place in Jaina history even to this 
day. There* are Jaina temples of Mahavira, Parsva and other 
Tirthahkaras on the Baibhara, Bipula, Udaya and Sona-giri hills. 

Besides this, Mahavlra’s personal connections with Magadha 
are self-evident when we know from the Kalpa-Sutra that the 
treater part of his missionary life he spent in Rajagrha and the 
suburb of Nalanda. 4 No less than fourteen rainy-seasons he was 
there, 5 and that too not only as an independent preacher but, as 
we shall see later on, as one who had the State behind him to directly 
patronise and sympathise with him in his great mission. Moreover, 
we know from the list of the Sthaviras that the eleven Ganadharas 
of the Venerable ascetic Mahavira died in Rajagrha after a long 
religious fast. 6 

i It is known by some other names also. For instance, the Life of Hiuen-Ttiang 
observes : “ The old city of Rajagrha is that which is called Kru-she-kie-la-po-lo (Kusa- 
oaranural This city is in the centre of Magadha, and in old times many rulers and kings 

ol motn-Ts,an S . p V Cf. f- 

Buddhist writers gave still another name, Bimbasarapuri. Cf. Law (B. C.), Buddhagfioi.Ha, 
p. 87, n. 1 ; Raychaudhuri, op. til., p. 70. 

® Dey, op. tit., p. 66. Cf. Cunningham, op. at., p. o30. 

’ with B:\cgaon, which He, atven ™>“ 

in the district of Patna. Cf. Cunningham, op. cit, p. 536. It contains a beautitiil 
Jaina temple of Mahavira, who appears to have dwelt at Nalandfi, per^pson the si e o: 
the present temple, while Buddha resided in the Pavarika mango-orehard.-Dey, op. at., 
p. 137. 

5 Cf. Jacobi, op. and loc. tit* 

« Ibid., p. 287. 
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Coming to the different dynasties that ruled over Magadha 
since the days of Mahavira we shall begin with the Saisunagas 
of the time of Bimbisara, but before we do that we shall see if there 
is anything that can form a connecting link between Magadha and 
the jaina” church of the age previous to that of Vardhamana. 
“ The Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rajagrha named 
Samudravijaya and his son Jaya.” 1 Of these Jaya, the eleventh 
Cakravartin, or universal monarch, according to the Uttaradhyayana, 
“ together with thousands of kings, renouncing the world, practised 
self-restraint. He reached perfection which has been taught by 
the Jainas.” 2 

Leaving aside such uncorroborated facts of Jaina annals we 
shall enter into the realm of known facts, historical and others, 
and shall see how far the Jaina traditions are connected with them. 
Taking first Bimbisara, the Saisunaga, we find that the Jaina annals 
are so overwhelming about this “ lion of kings 3 that, so lar as 
they are concerned, it is no use denying the fact tha t he was a sincere 
follower of Ndtaputta and his doctrines. However, before trying 
to enumerate a few of these details it is desirable to know from 
various sources what was the strength of the Magadhan empire 
during the Saisunagas, because, after all, the progress of a church 
depends much on the strength of the people and the State whose 
patronage it enjoys. 

For this we need not enter into a detailed description of the 
wars and the political feuds and intrigues that the Saisunagas had 
to encounter until finally they developed into “ one empire—namely, 
the empire of Magadha.” We shall merely mention a few of the 
Mahajanapadas that were openly defeated or that had indirectly 
accepted their sovereignty. 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the political 
condition of India during the time of Bimbisara. There were, as 
Dr Rhys Davids observes, “ besides a still surviving number of 
small aristocratic republics, four kingdoms of considerable extent 
and power.” 4 In addition to these there were a number of smaller 

1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 72. C/. Jacobi, xlv., p, 8(>. 

tret n 

— Uttaradhyayana, Adhyayana XVIII, v. 43. C/. Jacobi, op. ciU 9 PP- 85-87; Raychaudimri, 
op. and loc . cit . 

3 . . . Uttaradhyayana , Adhyayana XX, v. 58. 

. 4 Khys Davids, Buddhist India r p. 1. 
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kingdoms and some non-Aryan principalities. As we have already 
seen, the most important amongst the republics were the Vajjians 
of Vaisali, and the Mallas of Kusinara (Kusinagara) and Pava. 
However the most important factors in the political history of the 
period were neither the republics nor the other principalities, but 
the four great kingdoms of Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha, 
respectively ruled over by Prasenajit, Udayana, Pradyota and 
Bimbisara. 1 

Of these Bimbisara or Srenika, the real founder of the Magadhan 
imperial power, strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances 
with the more powerful of the neighbouring states, having taken 
one consort from the royal family of Kosala, together with a village 
in the district of Kasi producing a revenue of a hundred thousand 
for bath and perfume money, 2 and another from the influential 
Liechavi clan at Vaisali. We have referred to both these mar¬ 
riages before, and hence suffice it to say that they were of great 
importance for the history of Magadha. They paved the way for 
the expansion of Magadha both westwards and northwards. Thus 
disarming the hostility of his powerful western and northern neigh¬ 
bours by his shrewd policy, Bimbisara could devote his undivided 
attention to the struggle with Ahga, the capital of which— i.e. Campa 
—as we have seen, was occupied and destroyed by Satanika, the 
king of Kausambi, a few years before Bimbisara’s annexation. The 
addition of Ahga formed the first step taken by the kingdom of 
Magadha in its advance to greatness and the position of supremacy 
which it attained later on. 3 This is also confirmed by the Jaina 
sources, which tell us that Ahga was governed as a separate province 
under Kunika, the Magadhan prince, with Campa as its capital. 4 

“ Thus,” observes Dr Raychaudhuri, “ by war and policy 
Bimbisara added Ahga and. a part of Kasi to the Magadhan domina¬ 
tions, and launched Magadha in that career of conquest and aggran¬ 
disement which only ended when Aioka sheathed his sword after 
the conquest of Kalihga. We learn from the Mahavagga that 
Bimbisara’s dominions embraced 80,000 townships, the overseers 
(Gdmikas) of which used to meet in a great assembly.” 

1 cy. Raychaudhuri, op. tit,, pp. 116, 120. 

2 6/. Pradhao, op. tit., p. 214 ; Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 124. 

3 Cf. Smith, Early History of India, p. 38. 

4 ssppqiirt fftcraft ir»n W, . . Bhagavati , MU. 300, p. 316. Cf. Dey, J.A.S.B., 
1914, p. 322; Hemacandra, ParUishtaparvan , Canto IV, vv» 1, 9; Raychaudhuri, 
op. tit., p. 125 ; Aupapdtika Sutra, sut. 6. 

5 Raychaudhuri, op. and loc. tit. Cf. Pradhan, op. tit., pp. 213-214. 
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With Ajatasatru, also called Kunika or Kuniya, the successor 
of Srenika, Magadha reaches the high-water mark of the power of 
the Bimbisarian dynasty. He not only humbled Kosala and per¬ 
manently annexed Kasi, but, as the Jainas tell us, also absorbed 
the state of Vaisali. 1 As a result of his war with the Kosalas, like 
his father, Ajatasatru was also given in marriage Vajira, the princess 
of Kosala and the daughter of Prasenajit, with a part of the district 
of Kasi as her dowry, and in all probability he won for Magadha 
a decided preponderance over its neighbour, Kosala. It is certain 
that the latter kingdom is not again mentioned as an independent 
Power, and that later on it formed the integral part of the Magadhan 
empire. 2 However, Kunika’s victory over Vaisali and its Mallala 
and other allies, including the rulers of Kasl-Kosala, was more 
decisive and highly fruitful from the point of view of the expansion 

of the Magadhan Empire. 3 . 

“ It may be presumed,” observes Smith, “ that the invader 

carried his victorious arms to their natural limits, the foot of the 
mountains, and that from this time the whole region between the 
Ganges and the' Himalayas became subject, more or less, directly 
to the suzerainty of Magadha.” 4 He must have felt from the 
very beginning that the Licchavis formed the greatest bar to the 
realisation of his idea of Magadhan expansion, and we find him 
taking the dreadful resolve, “ I will root out these \ ajjians, mighty 
and powerful though they be. I will destroy these V ajjians. I will 
bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.” 5 Thus the Kosalan and the 
Licchavi or the Vajjian wars were probably not isolated events, 

1 trart iurwr, 11 

. . .— Bhagavati, sul. 300, p. 315. Cf. Avasyaka-Sutra, p. 084; Ilemacandra, Tnshashti- 
tSalaka. Parva X, v. 290, p. 168 ; .Raychaudhuri, op. tit., pp. 126-127. 

* Cf. Smith, op. tit., p. 37 ; Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 67 ; Pradhan, op. at., p. *15. 

3 The Bhagavati tells us that, in the war with VaiSali, Ajatasatru is said to have maae 
use of Mahdsildkan taka and Rathamwala. The first seems to have been some engine ot 
war of the nature of a catapult which threw big stones. The second was a chariot to 
which a mace was attached, and which, running about, effected a great execution ot men. 
For a full description qf these two wonderful engines of war see Bhagavati, sul. 300, ooi, 
pp. 316, 319. Cf.- Hbernle, op. tit., Appendix II, pp. 59-60; Raychaudhuri, op. at., 

Tawney, Kathakosa, p. 179. 

4 Smith, op. and ioc. cit. 44 Kunika-Ajatasatru made protracted war on the con¬ 

federacy of the Litfhivis, the Mallakis and the eighteen Ganardjds of Kasi-Rosala _i<n 
more than sixteen years, and at last was able to effect their ruin, which ^ was is ^ 
resolve to do, although his'cause w r as unrighteous.”—Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 215, 21 >. J* 
Hoernle, dp: cit., Appendix I, p. 7. . ' . , 

5 S.B.E. , xi., pp. 1,2. ' €f. Law (B. C.}, Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India , p. 111. 
For a detailed description about Magadha and Yaisali conflict see ibid., pp. 111-119- 
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but parts of a common movement directed against the establishment 
of the hegemony of Magadha. 

The absorption of Vaisali, Videha, Kasi and other territories 
as a result of these wars to a great extent brought the aspiring ruler 
of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious sovereign of 
Avanti. We already know that the throne of Avanti was at this 
time occupied by Canda Pradyota Mahasena. That he was a 
king feared by his neighbours is apparent from a statement of the 
Majjhima Nikdya that Ajatasatru fortified Rajagrha because he 
was afraid of an invasion of his territories by Pradyota. 1 This 
does not seem to be improbable in view of the fact, that after the 
fall of Ahga and Yai&li, and the discomfiture of Kosaia, Avanti was 
the only important rival left for Magadha. 

Thus by the end of Kunika’s reign Magadha had absorbed 
almost all the kingdoms and republics of Eastern India. During 
his son and successor Udayin’s period, as the Jaina traditions tell 
us, Magadha and Avanti were brought face to face with each other. 2 
The Sthavirdvali Carita and other Jaina sources inform us that 
Udayin was a very powerful king, and defeated and killed the king 
of a certain country in battle, and the son of that king went to 
Ujjayini and there related the story of his distress to him. The 
deposed prince got into the favour of the Avanti lord, and with 
his help, having disguised as a monk, finally murdered TJdayin while 
asleep. If nothing else, this particular legend gives an insight into 
the spirit of rivalry that existed between Avanti and Magadha, 
both of whom tried to acquire the paramount power in Northern 
India. 3 

Furthermore, from the equally aggressive policy of the Avanti 
ruler it seems clear that it was a contest between the two for the 
mastery of Northern India. Katha-Sarii-Sdgara and other Jaina 
traditions tell us that the kingdom of Kausambi was at this time 
annexed to the realm of Palaka of Avanti, 4 the son of Pradyota. 5 
Thus the Avanti-Magadha contest which, as we have seen, began 
in the regime of Ajatasatru seems to have continued during the 
reign of Udayin. “ The contest was finally decided in favour of 

1 Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., p. 123 ; Pradhan, op. cit., p. 216. 

3 PdrW-Inf) ' —Hemacandra, Pariiishtaparvan, Canto VI, v. 191. 

Cf. Avaiyaka-Siitra, p. 690. Cf. Pradhan, op. cit.., p. 217. 

3 Cf. Hemacandra, op. cit., w. 189-190, 208 ; Ava&yaka-Sutra, op. and loc. cit. 

1 Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., p. 131. 

5 TSjfiwl JRflrtgtd 0 UTrltt-etc.— Avafyaha-Sutra, p. 699. 
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Magadha under the leadership of Saisimaga, who, according to the 
Puranas, destroyed the prestige and influence of the descendants 
of Pradyota,” 1 though the Jaina sources tell us that Avanti now 
and then suffered defeat at the hands of Udayin. 2 

Here arises the difficulty as to who was the real successor of 
Udayin. But we need not, at all enter, for the present, into any 
discussions about these controversial and still unsettled facts of 
Indian history. For our purpose suffice it to reiterate the fact that 
the contest between Magadha and Avanti was finally decided in 
favour of the former under the leadership of some Saisunaga, 3 who 
is known to us either as Sisunaga or Nandivardhana, or whose full 
name may be, as Dr Pradhan suggests, Nandivardhana-Sisunaga. 

Thus having seen the growth of the Magadhan Empire under 
the Saisunagas we shall see in brief how far the Jaina church was 
connected with them. It may be stated here that whatever has 
been said up till now and whatever is going to be said from now 
about the different kings and dynasties that are claimed by the 
Jainas as their own or as those of their sympathisers has been 
claimed by the Buddhists also. There are reasons and reasons for 
this phenomenon of Indian history, but w T e need not enter at all 
into these details, because thereby it is not possible to fix a criterion 
in accordance with which we can say that such and such a king was 
a Buddhist or a Jaina by faith. Unless there are some inscriptional 
records or other sound historical documents it is not possible to 
put down anything as an historical fact. Nothing can be pre¬ 
dicted as gospel truth where the source of information rests only 
with the canonical books and with some legendary and literary 
traditions of the people. 

Taking first Bimbisara or the Srenika of the Jainas it must be 
said that, whatever may be the claims of the Buddhists about him, 
looking to the nature of the evidence put forward by the Jainas 
it is certain that he was a great devotee of Mahavira. So much 
has been written about him and his successors by the Jainas that 
it is not possible to do anything but enumerate a few of the facts 
connected with their careers with a view to illustrate their relations 
with the Jaina church. The UItcirCidhyayana tells us that King 

• 1 Pradhan, op. tit., p. 217. Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op. tit., p. 132. 

2 . . . tun ... *fp?: *Tf3i: qfbnnS ^rf^.~Avatijaka-Svtra, p. 690. 

8 Cf. Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 217, 220*? Rayehaudhuri, op. tit., pp. 133-134. 

* Cf. Pradhan, op, tit., p. 220 ; Rayehaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 132-133. 
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Sremka once laid the following point before Mahavira : “ Though a 
young nobleman, you have entered the order; in an age fit for 
pleasure you exert yourself as a Sramana, O Ascetic ; I want to 
hear you explain this.” 1 

Hearing this, Ndtaputta gave a lengthy explanation, and so 
convinced the king that he could not help giving vent to his feel¬ 
ings, as follows : You have made the best use of human birth, 
you have made a true Jaina, O great sage, you are a protector (of 
mankind at large) and of your relations, for you have entered the 
path of the best Jinas. \'ou are the protector of all unprotected 
beings, O Ascetic: I ask you to forgive me; I desire you to put 
me tight. That by asking you I have disturbed your meditation, 
and that I invited you to enjoy pleasures, all this you must forgive 
me.” 2 

Here the Uttar adhyayana rightly concludes: “When the lion 
of kings had thus, with the greatest devotion, praised the lion of 
the houseless monks, he, together with his wives, servants and 
relations, became a staunch believer in law, with a pure mind.” 2 

We have already seen that this Bimbisara was married to 
Cellana, the daughter of Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Var- 
dhamana. With a few of her sisters as nuns and with her aunt 
Trigala as mother of the prophet naturally Cellana had come 
under the influence of Mahavira. more than anybody else in the 
family of Bimbisara . 4 This attitude of hers is particularly to be 
noticed when we know that she, as the mother of Ajatasatru, the 
successor of Bimbisara, must have been the chief queen of the 
Magadha lord. That is why the Divyavadana speaks, in one place, 
°f Ajatasatru as Yaidehlputra, and in another states, “ At Rajagrha 
reigns the King Bimbisara. Vaidehl is his Mahddevl (or chief queen) 
and Ajatasatru, his son and prince.” 5 

1 Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 101, 

3 Ibid., p. 10T. 

'wptku'W. wrq mrfa i 

— Uttaradhyayana , Adhyayana XX, v. 58. Cf. Jacobi, op. and loc. cit. 

4 '7 srafl i. . . wt-t . . . it wror wn* . . . ip: i 

. . . II—Hemacandra, Trishashti-Salaka, Parva X, vv. 0, 10, 11, p. 86. 

Once upon a time, when a great stress of cold had fallen on the country, the king went 
with Queen Cellana to worship Mahavira.”—-Tawney, op. cit., p. 175. For further 
references about this see ibid., p. 239. 

Rdjagrhe raja Bimbisaro . . , tasty a Vaidehl mahadevl Ajataiatruh putrali, Cowell 
and Neil, Divyavadana, p. 545. Cf. ibid., p. 55 ; Law (B. C.), op. tit., p. 107. 
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Moreover, Cellana is usually called “ Vaidehi m the Buddhist 
books, and from her, AjataSatru is frequently designated as We- 
himitto or the son of the Videha princess .” 1 However some ol 
thl commentaries—those for example on Thma and 
Jtttakas -state that AjataSatra’s mother was a sister of the tang oi 
Kosala Here the commentators have evidently made a confus o 
between the two queens of Bimbisara.” • There is no reason to 
doubt the Jaina belief that Kunika was one of the sons of^llana, 
and that, like Mahavira, he too was rightly called \ edehiputto. 

That, besides Cellana and Kosaladevi, Bimbisara had many 
other wives is borne out both by the Buddhist and tk J ama 
sources . 4 Accordingly, besides Kumka, Halla and Vehalla, the 
three sons of Cellana , 5 he had many sons, all of whose names, 
whether they agree or not, are recorded by both the annals. Al t 
these sons and wives of Srenika the Jaina claim is ^ most 
them ioined the order of Lord Mahavira and reached their salvation. 
This claim of the Jainas,. barring a few exaggerations hex e and 
there, is not based on absolutely false grounds. There is nothing 
strange or unbelievable if some of Mahavira s own kith and km. 
took a living interest in the great message that he put befo 
suffering humanity. Leaving aside this question of close relation¬ 
ship between Mahavira and his royal followers, the literary and 
legendary traditions of the Jainas about Srenika are so varied and 
so well recorded that they are eloquent witnesses to the high respect 

X Law (B. CX op. dt., p. 106. Cf. Samyutta Nikdya, pt. ii., P- 268 ; Raychaudhuri, 

IlSll €: IS 

of Kindred Sayings, pt. i., p. 109, a. 1. rafraiA 

3 ifftfrra: SftWrWT ^ arm! .—Avatyaka-Sutra, p. 6.8. . . . 

. . Bhagavatl . 'sut. 300, p. 815; *«*»*•> * * iWrf *' ^ S ° h ^ ^ 

Cf. Rhvs Davids, Buddhist India, p. 8; Pradhan, op. at,,V * n it 
J * Cf. Bhagavatl, silt. 6, p. 11; Anlagada-Dasdo, sut. 16, 17, p. 25 ; Barnett, op. at., 

P - W .‘ Cf. Avadyaka-Sutra , p. 679; Raychaudhuri, op cit., 

have contracted marriage alliances ^^b^SnppSd Vie State in Ancient India, 
' sure, were quite common m ancient India. —Hem i'rasau, i «e 

P ’ Avaiyaka-Sma, p. 679; Anuttarovavdiya-Dasdo.sut. 1, 2, pp. 1-2; Barnett, 

r -. 

said to have joined the order of Mahavira. Cf. P> 1 ’ 

sut. 2, p. 2 ; Barnett, op. cit., pp. 110-112 ; Amsyaka-Sutra, pp. , 
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with which the Jainas held one of their greatest royal patrons , 1 
whose historicity, fortunately, is past all doubts. 

Taking next the Kunika of the Jainas we find that they are 
not so eloquent about him as about his father Srenika, though a 
lot of literature can be had which throws light on almost alf the 
incidents connected with his life . 2 However, leaving this fact 
aside, there is one thing about his career that clearly brings out the 
attitude of this great monarch towards both the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. 

I his incident of Kunika’s life is connected with his succession 
to the throne of Magadha. The Buddhists definitely tell us that 
Bimbisara made over the charge of government to iiis son Ajata- 
satru when the latter was about to stab him with a dagger, but was 
seized upon by the officers. Ajatasatru however starved him to 
death, and afterwards expressed repentance to Buddha for his sin.” 3 
The Jainas, on the other hand, have got something else to offer 
about this very incident. According to them no doubt the parri¬ 
cide Ajatasatru of the Buddhists imprisoned his father and greatly 
ill-treated him, but the death of Srenika took place under circum¬ 
stances which would draw our sympathy rather than our hatred for 
both the lather and the son—for the former for his untimely death, 
and for the latter lor his good motives being misunderstood by the 
victim of this incident. 

The Jaina account of this tradition in brief runs as follows. 
Though Srenika had made up his mind that he would make Kunika 
his successor, the latter felt a bit impatient and suspicious, and on 
the advice of his brothers Kala and others imprisoned his father. 


1 I 1 or Srenika's attachment towards Mahavira see Tiftw TTXT, a trftwT 

fcpJTOT, Wt ^vtt.—Bhagavati, sut. 4,6, pp. 6,10 ; 'WmfrPTO . . . WTO 

. . . —Jjl ^rrqfnrqroj ftrafHSR'f Jndta- 

Sutra, sut. 25, p. 60. Cf. Kalpa-Sutra, Subodkikd-Tikd, p, 20. TT3TT *TOftf_ 

W gwif JTfkanfk ?~AvaSyaka-Sutra, p. 681. In this way many more 

such references about grenika can be gathered from the Jaina canonical books, but for 
our purpose suffice it to say that the Jainas respect him as the first TrrthaAkara of the 

coming age. -URTHT fwPBT:.—Heniacandra, op. oil., v. 189 p 179 

Cf. Tawney, op. cit., p. 178. 

2 About the whole of Aupapdtika, the first Updriga of the Jainas, deals with Ajata- 
^tru. Besides this we get references about him in the Bhagamti, the Uvdsaga-Dasao, the 
Antagaga-Dasao, and many other places. Kunika has been fully dealt with by the Jainas 

' f™ (lhai b op. cit., p. 214. Cf. Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 95 If.* ; Rhys Davids, Dialogue? 
of the Buddha, pt. i., p. 94 ; Raycliaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 126-127 ; Rhys Davids (Mrs), op.iit. 
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During his imprisonment Bimbisara was no doubt very badly 
treated by his son, but his comforts were very keenly looked after 
by his wife Cellana, the mother of Kunika. Once it so happened 
that while he was taking his food with his son Udaya in his lap, 
the child’s urine fell into his dishes, but without taking any notice 
of this he went on taking his food. After a short while he asked his 
mother, who was sitting near him: “ Mother, did anybody ever 
love his son so much ? ” His mother replied: “ You monstrous 
criminal, listen! When you were born I abandoned you in an en 
closure of Asoka-trees, saying that you were a villain. When your 
father came to know about this he himself went to the enclosure 
and brought you back; so you were named. A^okacandra. Then 
a cock tore your finger. It became a whitlow. So all gave you the 
name of Konika. When the swelling on your finger ripened you 
suffered a good deal of pain from it. Your father held that finger 
in his inouth, though streaming with matter, so you did not Cj.y. 
To this extent did he love you.” When Kunika heard this he was 
full of remorse. He said : “ A sorry return I have made to my 
father.” So he immediately went off in person with an iron club 
to break the fetters of his father. In the meanwhile the guards 
said to Srenika : “ Konika is coming in a very impatient mood, with 
an iron club in his hand ; it is not known what his object is. 
Hearing this, Srenika felt that he w r ould be put to death by some 
painful' execution, so he took 'JTdlaputci poison and died then and 
there, before Kunika could come over to break his father’s fetters. 
When Kunika came to know about this sad coincidence he was very 
much afflicted at the loss of his father. Though admonished by 
his nobles he would not bathe or take food. Then, being unable 
to endure his sorrow for his father, he left Rajagrha, and made 
Campa the seat of his rule . 1 

This incident of Kunik&’s life as laid down by the Jainas makes 
at least this much clear—that it was not he who murdered or starved 
Srenika to death. This is because there is nothing in this account 
that is unnatural or cannot be believed. It further shows that the 
Jainas were in the good books of Kunika, because if otherwise 
they would, like the Buddhists, have given a crude version of this 
unfortunate happening of his life . 2 

1 Cf. AvaSyaka-Sutra, pp. 682-683; Hemaeandra, op. cit., pp. 161-164; Tawney, 

op. tit., pp. 176-178. „ ,, , , . 

2 “ It is probable, however, that the story is the product of odium Iheologicum, or 
sectarian rancour, which has done so much to falsify the history of ancient India. . . . 
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This surmise of ours is greatly strengthened when we read from 
the Buddhist sources themselves of Ajatasatru being incited to get 
his father slain by Devadatta, “ the quondam disciple and bitter 
foe of the Buddha,” and hence “ the Judas Iscariot of the Buddhist 
story.” 1 Furthermore, commenting on the Buddhist tradition of 
Kunika’s having repented before Buddha for his sin, Dr Rhys Davids 
observes : “ At the close of the discourse the king is stated to have 
openly taken Buddha as his guide in future, and to have given 
expression to the remorse he felt at the murder of his father. But 
it is also distinctly stated that he was not converted. There is 
no evidence that he really, after the moment when his heart was 
touched, continued to follow the Buddha’s teaching. He never, 
so far as we know, waited again either upon the Buddha or upon 
any member of the order to discuss ethical matters, and we hear of 
no material support given by him to the order during the Buddha’s 
lifetime.” 2 

What Buddha and Ajatasatru thought of each other is clear 
from the following two passages from the Buddhist literature : 
“ Then Devadatta went to Prince Ajatasatru and said : ‘ Give such 
.order, O King, to our men that I may deprive the samana Gdtama 
of life ’; and Ajatasatru the prince gave orders to his men: 

‘ Whatsoever the worthy Devadatta tells you, that do ! ’ ” 3 

The above passage clearly shows the nature of Kunika’s 
repentance before Lord Buddha. The following one, moreover, 
manifests the estimate in which the latter held the former : “ Alms¬ 
men, the king of Magadha, Ajatasatru, son of the accomplished 
princess, is a friend to, an intimate of, mixed with, whatever is 
evil .” 4 

On the other hand the Aupapatika and other Jaina sources 
tell us that Kurvika used to go with his queens, now and then, 

Later when, in consequence of Anoka’s patronage, Buddhism became pre-eminent in 
Northern India, leanings towards Jainism became criminal in the eyes of ecclesiastical 
chroniclers, who were ready to blacken the memory of persons deemed heretical with 
unfounded accusations of the gravest character.”—Smith, op. cit pp. 93 , 37 . 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 13-14. Cf. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, xx., 

pp. 238-265. And Devadatta went to Ajatasatru the prince and said to him : “ In former 
days, Prince, people were long-lived, but now their term of life is short. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that you may complete your time while you are still a prince. So do you, 
Prince, kill your father and become the Rdjd, and I will kill the blessed one and become 
Buddha.”— Ibid., p. 241. 

2 Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 15. 

3 Vinaya Texts, pt. iii., p. 243. 

4 Rhys Davids (Mrs), op. cit., p. 109. 
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accompanied with a great retinue, to pay his respects to Nataputta. 
In connection with the Vaisall king, Cetaka, and Campa, the 
capital of Dadhivahana, we have seen that more than once he had 
come in touch with Mahavira, and that he looked with great respect 
and honour towards all those who were connected with the Jaina 
church . 1 His love for Mahavira and his faith in the doctrines pro¬ 
pounded by the Jina are clear when he openly confessed before 
Vardhamana and his followers to the following effect: “ O Lord ! 
you have said the right thing. The path of true religion has been 
made clear to us by your honour. Yours is a unique message of 
renunciation, peace,” etc . 2 

Coming to Udaya or Udayin, the successor of Kunika, we 
find that both the Buddhists and the Jainas hold him as such in 
the teeth of various other traditions. Referring to this Dr Ray- 
chaudhuri observes: “ Ajatasatru was succeeded according to the 
Puranas by Darsaka . 3 Professor Geiger considers the insertion of 
Darsaka after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pali canon 
indubitably asserts that Udayibhadda was the son of Ajatasatru, and 
probably also his successor . 4 Though the reality of the existence 
of Darsaka, as king of Magadha, is established by the discovery 
of Bhasa’s Svapna-Vdsavadatta, yet in the face of the Buddhist 
and Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently asserted that he was 
the immediate successor of Ajatasatru.” 5 

The Jaina evidence of which the learned scholar speaks about 
is based mostly on the Avasyaka commentary of Haribhadra , 6 the 
Trishashti-Salakd and the Parisishtaparvan of Hemacandra 7 and 
the Kathakosa of Tawney.® Further than this the traditions re¬ 
corded in these books do not seem to agree with those in the 
Pali canon. To quote Dr Pradhan : “ Ajatasatru was, according 

1 Cf. Aupapatika, sut. 12,27,30, pp. 24, 25, 57, 58,59, 63, 64; Stevenson (Mrs), op. Cit., 
p. 40; Hemacandra, Pari&i&htaparvan, Canto IV, vv. 1, 9, 33, 35; Avirfyaka-Sutra, 
pp. 084, 687 ; Hoernle, op. cii ii., p. 9. 

2 m CRT . . . wrcfr - h j etc.— 

Aupapatika, sut. 30. p. 83. 

3 Cf. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp, 21, 69 ; Pradhan, op. cit p. 217. 

4 Cf. Geiger, Mahdvarnsa, Paricchedo TV, vv. 1-2. 

6 Raycliaudhuri, op. cit., p. 130: u The order of succession in the Vishnu which 
inserts Darsaka between Ajatasatru and Udayasva must be rejected. . . . n —Pradhan, 
op. and loc. cit. Darsaka may be one of Bimbisara’s many sons who managed the State 
affairs during the lifetime of his father. Cf. ibid., p. 212. 

* ^iftorar: . . . TT5TT*T ’SZpfcrf . . .-Avatojaka-SiUra, p. 687. 

7 Hemacandra, op. cit., v. 22. Cf. Trishashti-Saldka, Parva X, v. 428, p* 172. 

8 Cf. Tawney, op. cit., p. 177. 
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to the Mahdvamsa, murdered by his son Udayibhadra , 1 but the 
Stkavirdvali-Carita informs us that Udayin was overpowered with 
sorrow at the death of his father Ajatasatru, and transferred his 
capital from Campa to Pataliputra.” 2 

This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the testimony 
of the Vdyu Purdna, according to which Udayi built the city of 
Kusumapura (Pataliputra 3 ) in the fourth year of his reign , 4 and 
hence it seems almost certain that Udayin was in no way connected 
with the death of his father. It is not possible to say why the 
Buddhists have pictured him, like his father, as a man whose greed 
for power and position did override even the natural instinct of 
regard for his father’s life.. If the Buddhist tradition of the 
Mahdvamsa had any ground at its back the Jaina writers would 
have at least taken a note of it, as they have done in the case of 
Kunika. 

The Jainas, on the other hand, tell us that he was a devout 
Jaina. By his order a fine Jaina temple was built in the centre 
of his new capital, Pataliputra . 5 That the Jaina monks had free 
aecess to him is clear from the fact, as related before, that he was 
murdered by some prince, whose father had been dethroned by 
him, in the disguise of a monk. Furthermore, from this very in¬ 
cident we can infer that, like an orthodox Jaina, he was regularly 
observing the monthly religious festivals, because it was on a 
Paushadhaday that the Suri, accompanied by the novice who carried 
a concealed weapon about him, went to the palace and preached 
to the king . 6 

This is, in short, what the Jainas have to say about the 
Saisunagas, under whom the Magadhan Empire took a definite form. 

1 Cf . Geiger, op . cit.yV. 1. 

2 Pradhan, op. cit., p. 216. Cf, ibid,, p. 219. “ The Ceylonese chronicles state that 
all the kings from Ajatasatru were parricides.”—Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 133 ; Heina- 
candra, Parisishtaparvan, Canto VI, vv. 32-180. Cf. Avatyaka-Sutra , pp. 687, 689. 

3 u The choice of Pataliputra was probably due to its position in the centre of the 
realm, winch now included North Bihar. Moreover, its situation at the confluence of two 
large rivers (the Ganges and the Son) was important from the commercial as well as the 
strategic point of view. In this connection it is interesting to note that Kautilya recom¬ 
mends a site at the confluence of rivers for the capital of a kingdom.”—Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit ,, p. .131; 

4 Cf. Pargiter, op. cit ., p. 69 ; Pradhan, op. cit., p. 216 ; Raychaudhuri, op. and 
loc. cit. 

5 3nft$, . . .— Avatyaka-Sutra, p. 689. Cf. Hemacandra, 
op. cit., v. 181. 

6 # oprtflT,— Avasyaka-Siitra, p. 690. Cf. Hemacandra, 

op. city v. 186; ibid., vv, 186-230; Charpentier, C.H.l. , i., p. 164. 
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Let it be clear that we have not entered into any details while 
dealing with them in their relations with the Jaina church, and that 
we do not mean doing so in the case of other dynasties that are 
mentioned in this chapter. It need not, however, be understood 
that all these details are superfluous, but that it is neither possible 
nor desirable to enter into them while taking a general historical 
review of the northern Jainas. 

Coming to the successors of Udayin we find that, according to 
the Buddhist traditions, he was succeeded by Aniruddha, Munda 
and Naga-Dasaka. The traditions tell us further that all these 
were parricides, and that “ the people became angry, banished the 
dynasty and raised an Amdtya named Susu-Naga (Sisunaga) to the 
throne.” 3 However, the Jaina and Purdnic traditions omit or 
forget the weaklings Aniruddha and others, and put down some 
Nanda or Nandivardhana as the successor of the Udayibhadda of 
the Buddhists . 2 

The Jainas say that on the death of Udayin, who left no heirs, 
the five royal insignia—viz. the State elephant, the horse, the parasol, 
the pitcher and the chowries—w r ere anointed by the ministers and 
led through the streets, and this procession met the marriage 
procession of a man named Nanda, the son of a courtesan by a 
barber, and the five royal insignias themselves pointed out Nanda 
as the king of Magadha. He was accordingly proclaimed king, and 
ascended the throne sixty years after the Nirvana of Mahavira . 3 

In connection with the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana we have 
seen that the Mauryas came to the imperial throne of Magadha one 
hundred and fifty-five years after the death of Vardhamana, and 
thus the Jainas allot ninety-six years to Nanda and his descendants. 

“ This,” observes Dr Pradhan, “agrees fairly well with the Purdnic 
tradition that the Nandas ruled for about a hundred years. The 
Purdnas probably borrowed the information from the ancient Jaina 
sources.” 4 

He says further: “ Hemaeandra who has, on account of the 
similarity of names, not only confounded Nandi-(a)-Yardhana with 

1 Ilaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 133. Cf. Geiger, op. tit., w. 2-6 ; Pradhan, op. tit., 
pp. 218-219 ; Smith, op. cit., p. 36 ; Rapson, L, pp. 312-313, 

3 Cf. sivatyafea-Sutra, pp. 690 ff. ; Hemaeandra, op. cit., v. 242 ; Pargiter, op. cit., 
pp. 22, 69. 

3 drftnmu . . . run W: —Avaiyaka-Sutra, p. 690. Cf. Hemaeandra, op. tit., 
vv. 231-243. 

* Pradhan, op. tit., p. 218. Cf. Pargiter, op. tit., pp. 26, 69. 
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Nanda (— Mahapadma), but has practically supported the wrong 
tradition that Nanda (= Mahapadma) ruled for about a hundred, 
years (95 years according to the Sthavirdvalicarita)” 1 

But there is no such confounding of names on the part of 
Hemacandra at all. Both Haribhadra and Hemacandra have 
taken into consideration Nine Nandas, the first of whom really 
was of base origin. 2 It is not correct to say that “Hemacandra 
has confounded Nandi-(a)-Vardhana with Nanda (—Mahapadma),” 
because if at all the identity of Nandivardhana or Nandavardhana 
is to be accepted he must go along with the Saisunaga dynasty as 
one of those who succeeded Udayin. This is clear from all sources 
—both ancient and modern. “ The Puranas and the Ceylonese 
authorities,” observes Dr Raychaudhuri, “ know of the existence of 
only one Nanda line. Those works represent. Nandivardhana as a 
king of the Saisunaga line, a dynasty which is sharply distinguished 
from the Nandas.” 3 

Thus it is clear that there is no confusion in what has been laid 
down by the Jainas when they definitely say that Udayin had no 
successor, and that the Magadhan empire went into the hands of 
the Nandas. We are not concerned with the circumstances under 
which the Saisunagas were supplanted by the Nandas. It may be, 
as we have seen, that Udayin was succeeded by some weaklings, 
and that Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, as Smith observes, 
“ had by a Sudra, or low caste, woman a son named Mahapadma 
Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so established the Nanda 
family or dynasty.” 4 

This observation of the learned historian essentially agrees 
with the Jaina tradition that Nanda was born of a courtesan by a 
barber. This is also corroborated by the Puranas and the Greek 
accounts of the father of Alexander’s Magadhan contemporary. 
The Puranas describe him as Sudra-garbha-udbhava—i.e. born of a 
Sudra mother. 5 The Jaina tradition is strikingly confirmed by the 
classical accounts, though according to them the Nandas retained 
possession of the throne for only two generations, and their duration 

1 Pradhan, op. tit ., p. 220. Cf. ibid., p. 225. 

2 . .. . ^ . . .— Avasyaka-Sutra , p. 693. Cf. Hemacandra, op. cit., Canto VII, 

v. 8. 

3 Raychaudhuri, op. ait., p. 138. Cf. Pargiter, op. ait pp. 23, 24,69 ; Smith, op. tit., 
p. 51. 

* Ibid, p. 41. 

B Cf. Pargiter, op* tit ,, pp. 25, 69 ; Raychaudhuri, t op. tit., p. 140 ; Pradhan, op. tit 
p. 226 ; Smith, op. tit., p. 43 ; Rapspn, op. ciL , p. 313. 
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was for only fifty-five years. 1 Curtius says: “ His father (i.e. 
Agrammes’ or Xandrammes’ father— i.e. the first Nanda— i.e. Maha- 
padma Nanda) was, in fact, a barber, scarcely staving off hunger 
by his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the affections of the queen, and was, by her 
influence, advanced too nearer a place in the confidence of the reign¬ 
ing monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously murdered his 
sovereign, and then, under the pretence of acting as the guardian 
to the royal children, usurped the royal authority, and having put 
the young princes to death begot the present king, who was detested 
and held cheap by his subjects, as he rather took after his father 
than conducted himself as the occupant of a throne. 2 * 

Besides this agreement between the Jaina and other sources 
about the non-Kshatriya origin of the Nandas we see that chrono¬ 
logically also Jainas are right if, according to Smith, “ this event 
may be dated in or about 413 b.c.” 3 This is because, as we have 
seen, the suzerainty of Magadha passed from the hands of the 
Saisunagas to those of the Nandas sixty years after the Nitvona of 
Mahavira, which we have put down between 480-467 b.c. It may 
be repeated here that the duration of the Nandas as put down by the 
Jainas is ninety-five years, and this agrees with the Puranic traditions. 
Taking into consideration the tradition based on Merutuhga and 
others, Vincent Smith remarks that “ the Jainas, doing still greater 
violence to reason, extend the duration of the dynasty to 155 
years.” 4 * According to the chronology relied upon by us the period 
of one hundred and fifty-five years thus alluded to by the great 
historian does not obtain to the dynasty of the Nandas, but, as 
already remarked, it is the duration between the death of Mahavira 
and the accession of Candragupta. As it is, our period seems 
to be acceptable to him, seeing that a period of ninety-one years 
has been assumed by him as “ fitting into a definite chronological 
scheme.” & 

Thus about the base origin, the date of the succession, and the 
duration of the Nandas the Jaina traditions are confirmed by other 
sources also. Before we enter into the details as to where the Jainas 

1 Cf. McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 409. 

2 Ibid., p. 222. Cf. ibid., p. 282 ; Raychaudhuri, op. and loc. cit. ; Pradhan, op. 
and loc. cit.; Smith, op. cit., pp. 42-48 ; Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., i., p. 88, 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 42. 

6 Ibid., p. 44. 
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stood in their relations with the ruling dynasty it may be seen 
whether Blagadha remained the premier state of India during the 
period of the Nandas. What we can glean from various sources 
is that it not only remained an empire, but its boundaries were 
spread far and wide, so that it remained for Candragupta to extend 
the imperial dominion by the annexation of the north-western 
region—which for a few years had owned the sway of Alexander the 

Great and his Satraps—-and for Asoka to re-establish his authority 
over Kalinga. ' 

J l ^^rdfias call Mahapadma, or Nanda I, the destroyer of 
x ? the Kshatnyas—like a second Parasurama—and sole monarch of 
the earth, which was under his undisputed sway. 1 This Puranic 
account of the unification.of a considerable portion of India under 
Nanda s sceptre is corroborated by the classical writers, who speak 
of the most powerful peoples who dwelt beyond the seas in the time 
• ^eing un der one sovereign who had his capital of 

Pahbhotra (Patallputra). Curtin tells Us that Agrammes, king of 
Ganjandae and Prassi, “ kept in the field for guarding the approac hes 
to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2000 
.our-horsed chariots, and, what was the most formidable force of 
'tZ n *, % * 00 £ ° j elephants* which he said ran up to the number of 
« . besides this, the inclusion of Kosala within Nanda’s 

dominions seems to be implied by a passage of the Kathd-Sarit- 
Sagara which refers to the camp of the King Nanda in Ayodhya * 
More important is the evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela, which, as we have seen, mentions Nandaraja in con¬ 
nection with an aqueduct of Kalinga, and this naturally seems to 
imply that NandarSja held sway in Kalinga. 4 To quote Dr Rav- 
chaudhuri : ‘‘In view of Nanda’s possession of Kalinga, the .conquest 
°t regions lying farther south does not seem to be altogether im¬ 
possible. I he existence on the Godaveri of a city called ‘ Nau 
Nand Dehra (Nander) 5 also suggests that the Nanda dominions 
embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan.” « 

Besides this, as we shall see in the following chapter, the second 

1 Cf. Pargiter, op. tit., pp. 25, 09. 

2 McCrindle, op. tit., pp. 221-222. Cf. ibid., pp. 281-282 ; Smith on tit r, 40 . 

Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 141. ’ op ' aL > P- 42 > 

loc. tit Cf ' TaWnCy (6d - PenZer)> Ka ^-Sarit-Sagara, i., p. 37 ; Raychaudhuri, op. and 

4 Cf. Rapson, op. tit., p. 315. 

5 Cf. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, v., p. 236. 

6 Raychaudhuri, op. tit., p. 142. 
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passage in the inscription seems to state that Nanda carried away 
as trophies the image of the Jina of Kalinga as well as other treasures 
of the Kalinga kings to Magadha. This statement oftheKham^la 
inscription finally brings us to the discussion of the relations 
of the Nandas with the Jaina church. The difficulty that arises 
in connection with this and the other passage referring to Nanda- 
raja is about the identification of this Nandaraja.. While con¬ 
sidering the Nirvana date of Mahavira we have seen that there is 
no reason why this Nandaraja should be identified with Nandivar- 
dhana, as Jayaswal, Banerji, Smith and others have done. Resides 
the authority of Charpentier, to which reference has been already 
made, as Professor Chanda points out, “ there^is nothing m the 
Puranas, our only source of information for Nandiv^dhana, to 
show that he ever had anything to do with Kalinga. On the c 
trary we are distinctly told in the Puranas that when the longs 
of the Saisunaga dynasty and their predecessors were reigning m 
Magadha, thirtv-two Kalirigas—that is to say, thirty-two ™gs - 
reigned in Kalinga in succession synchronously. 1 It is not Nandi- 
vardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have brought 
‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all Kshatnyas, or the 
old reigning families. So we should identify Nandaraja of the 
Hathigumpha inscription who held possession of Kahnga ew ti 
with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons. 

In short, the Nandaraja of the Kharavela inscription is none 
else but Npnda I of the Jainas or Mahapadma Nanda of the Puranas, 
because of the later Nandas both the Jaina and the Parade tra¬ 
ditions have nothing to say which can claim for any one of them 
the triumphant career of the first Nanda. It may be remarked 
here that though the Puranic and the Jaina traditions confirm each 
other to a great extent, the Kharavela inscription rightly supports 
the latter by calling this Nanda king simply Nandaraja, and not 
Mahapadma Nanda, as the Puranas have done. 

As to the relations of the Jamas and the Nandas, the above 
reference to the Hathigumpha inscription tells us that some Jama 
image was taken away by King Nanda as a trophy, and this, accord¬ 
ing to Javaswal, as we shall see in the next chapter, proves that 
Nanda was a Jaina, and that Jainism was introduced m Orissa 

1 Cf. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 24, 62. ,.i» Cf. 

2 Chanda, Memoirs of the Arckceological Survey of India, No. h PP- ' 1 

Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 138. 
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very early. 1 This is because, according to him, “ carrying away 
idols of worship as a mark of trophy and also showing respect to the 
particular idol is known in later history.” 2 .This is also confirmed 
by scholars like Smith and Charpentier. 3 To quote the former, 
“ The Nanda dynasty exercised dominion over Kalinga for a long 
time. The Jaina religion, if not predominant, as it may have been 
certainly occupied a position of high honour both in the days of the 
Nandas and in those of Kharavela. I may mention that I had 
come independently to the opinion that the Nandas were Jainas.” 4 
Looking to the anti-Brahmanical origin of the Nandas it is 
not strange to find that they were Jainas. 5 Besides their origin 
the Jamas have nothing to say against the Nandas, as is the case 
with the Buddhists. According to Dr Charpentier “ this fact 
seems to suggest that the Nanda kings were not unfavourably in¬ 
clined towards the Jaina religion.” 6 This is further supported by 
the Jaina tradition that the Nanda dynasty as such had a line of 
Jama ministers beginning with Kalpaka J who was perforce made to 
accept the ministership. 8 It was with the help of this minister that 
King Nanda uprooted all the reigning Kshatriya dynasties, 9 and, 
as • the Jainas tell us, all the ministers of the Nandas were his 
descendants. 19 The minister of the ninth Nanda was Sakatala, who 
had two sons. The elder was Sthulabhadra and the younger son 
was called Sriyaka. After the death of Sakatala, Nanda Offered 
the ministership, to his elder son Sthulabhadra, but the latter 
refused and, perceiving the vanity of the world, took Diksha, or 
joined the order under Sambhiitavijaya, 11 the sixth pontiff of the 

•md WliS impound of animism, Brahmanism, Buddhism 

2 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 245. 

3 Charpentier, op. cit, p. 164. 

4 Smith, J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 546. 

.. * Some would make us understand that Kaliiiga was Jaina, as it was Ions under the 
imU-Brahn.an’ca Nandas whose Jaina remains probably are found now Kandapur 
m Jeypore. ■ . . —Subrahmanian, op. and loc. cit. 1 

8 Charpentier, op. cit., p. 174. 

7 AvasjpikuSutra, p. 692 ; Hemacandra, op. cit., w. 73-74, 80. 

8 Cf. Avafyaka-Sutra, pp. 691-692 ; Hemacandra, op. cit., vv. 1-74. 

0 -'dsm: WT W^ofr it (HWH:) Hfm:.. . . iW..--Ava^jakaSutra, p. 693: 
Hemacandra, op. cit, vv. 84,105-137. Cf. Pradhan, op. cit., p. 226. 

!° ^ • • . Ava6yaka-Su.tra, p. 693; Hemacandra, 

op. city Canto VIII, v. 2. 

“ ■ • . rVrrfr nit ^ 

Ijffsra ^nrn^.— KalpaSutra, Subodhikd-Tika, p. 162. Cf. Avatyaha-Sfdra, 
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Jaina. church. 1 The ministership was finally given to his brother 
Sriyaka, who was already in the king’s office. 2 

This is how the relationship between the Nandas and, the 
Jainas stands. That the Jainas were powerful in the days of the 
Nandas is also clear from the Sanskrit play Mudrd-Rakshasa, whic 1 
dramatises the story of Candragupta’s accession, and tells us that 
“ Jainas held a prominent position at the time,” and that Capakya, 

“ w ho was the prime agent in the revolution, employs a Jaina as 
one of his chief emissaries.” 3 

Unlike the Saisunagas the Jaina records do not throw any 
particular light upon the political power of the Nandas. They 
inform us only in a very vague manner that, with the help ox the 
Jaina minister Kalpaka, King Nanda subdued many kings, and 
that, as we shall see later on, the last Nanda had to throw himself 
at the mercy of Canakya, who, being insulted at his court, had taken 
a vow to dethrone him and to destroy his power. However it 
must be remembered that this is not the case with the Jaina annals 
alone. As Dr Charpentier remarks, “ The reign of the Nandas is 
one of the darkest even of the many hopelessly dark epochs in the 
history of ancient India.” 4 

The Nandas are followed by the Mauryas. Why and where¬ 
fore the Nandas were supplanted by the Mauryas is not yet clearly 
known, but this much is certain, that it is in connection with this 
landmark in Indian history that we get Capakya, the first 
economist of India, if not of the world.” 5 It is strange that no 
detailed account of the dynastic revolution has survived. How¬ 
ever from the classical accounts we have seen that the last Nanda 
“ was detested and held cheap by his subjects.” Furthermore, the 
vast Standing army of the Nandas which has been mentioned y 

pp. 435-436, 693 685 ; Hemacandra, op. cit., vv. 3-82. Smith has wrongly put him down 
as “ Mantrin of the ninth Nanda.”—Smith, Early History of India p. 49, n. 2. 

1 “ Sudharman, the first pontiff, had died twenty years after his master, leaving 
the mitre to Jambu, who held his high office for forty-four years, dying at a time nearly 
coincident with the accession of the Nandas. After him passed tolerations 
of pontiffs ; and in the time of the last Nanda the Jaina church was governed by two 

- high priests, Samblmtavijaya and Bhadrabahu. . . .’’—Charpentier, op. cit., p. 164 , 
Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii., p. 287. 

2 _ wnfiw:, . . .—Ava&yaka-Sutra, p.436; Hemacandra, op. at., w. 10, 

OQ 

3 cf. Narasimhachar, E.C., ii., tot., p. 41; Rice (Lewis), Mysore and Coorg, p. 8 ; 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 75. 

4 Charpentier, op. and foe. cit. 

6 Sammadar, The Glories of Magadha, p. 2. 
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these accounts and the traditional facts of the vast treasures of the 
Nandas naturally imply a good deal of financial extortion. 1 Never¬ 
theless the Jainas have no such complaint to make against any of 
the Nandas. 

The Jaina tradition in brief runs as follows : 

Canakya, who was born of Canesvari, the wife of the Brahman 
Canin, a devout Jaina, hearing that Nanda was accustomed to 
liberally reward renowned Brahmans, went to Pataliputra to make 
money. There at the king’s court he felt he was insulted, and since 
then became the enemy of the last Nanda. He then went to Hima- 
vatkuta and entered into an alliance with Parvataka, 2 the king of 
that place, promising him half of Nanda’s country if he would aid 
him to subdue Nanda. They opened the campaign by reducing 
the outlying provinces, and finally, having devastated the country, 
the allies laid siege to Pataliputra, and at last forced the enemy to 
capitulate. Nanda, throwing himself on the mercy of Canakya, 
was permitted to leave his kingdom, carrying with him all that he 
could place on one car. Accordingly he put his two wives and a 
daughter on his carriage, and loading it with treasures he drove 
off. Meeting Candragupta on the road, the princess instantly 
fell in love with him, and on her father’s advice selected him for 
her husband by the rite of Svaya?hvara. She got down at once 
and began to climb into Candragupta’s carriage, in doing which, 
however, nine spokes of the wheel broke. Candragupta would 
have turned her out, but Canakya prevented him, saying that the 
new dynasty would flourish during nine generations. 3 

This is what the Jainas say about the fall of the Nandas and 

the rise of the Mauryas. About the ally Parvata of Himavatkuta 

it so happened that by some unhappy coincidence he died, and thus 

Candragupta got possession of Nanda’S and Parvata’s kingdom. 4 
\ 

1 u The Mahdvamsa , when it dubs the last Nanda by the name of Dhana, or * riches,’ 
seems to hint at an imputation of avarieiousness against the first Nanda ; and the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang also refers to the Nanda Raja as the reputed possessor of great 
wealth.” — Smith, Early History of India, p. 48. Cf. Rayehaudhuri, op, cit p. 148. 

2 Jrnft f^Wr«gi}, TTaFfT, rR wf ihft '3TT1TT. — Avasyaka-Sutra , p. 434; Hemacandra, 

op. cit., v. 208. Jacobi makes a note of this in his edition of the PariMshfapawan, 
as follows : In the list of the kings of Nepal, according to the Bauddha Parvatfya 

Vam^avali, the eleventh king of the third dynasty, that of the Kiratas, is Parba 

apparently our Parvata; for in the reign of the seventh king, Jited&sti, is placed 
Buddha’s visit to Nepal, and in that of the fourteenth, Sthunka, Asoka visited the country. 
—Jacobi, ParUishtaparvan , p. 58. Cf. Bhagawanlal Indraji, I.A., xiii., p. 412. 

3 Cf. Avatyaka-Sutra , pp. 433, 434, 435 ; Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 55-59. 

4 wfq iPR? Wn. — Ava&yaka-Sutra , p. 435. Cf. Hemacandra, op. cit., v. 338. 
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This, as seen before, happened one hundred and fifty years after 
the Nirvana of Mahavira. 

Here arise two difficulties : that if, as the Jama and other sources 
inform us, 1 it. was Canakya alone who was at the back of the tall 
of the Nandas, what was the ancestry of Candragupta ? and again, 
how is it that Canakya did not proclaim himself the Emperor oi 
Ma«udha ? Of the two the problem of the ancestry of Candra¬ 
gupta is insoluble. The Jaina tradition represents him as the son 
of a daughter of the chief of the village of the feeders of the kmg s 
peacocks’ ( Maijura-poshaka ). 2 According to Smith the dynasty 
founded by Candragupta is said to be a derivative from Mura, 
his mother’s or grandmother’s name. 3 The Hindus connect the 
Mauryas with the Nandas. Kathd-Sarit-Sdgara refers to Candra¬ 
gupta as a son of the Nandas. 4 The Mahdvamsa calls him a scion 
of the Moriya clan. 5 In the Divydvadana Bindusara, the son ox 
Candragupta, claims to be a Kshatriya Murdhabhishikta. In the same 
work Aioka, the son of Bindusara, calls himself a Kshatriya. In 
the MaMparinibbdna Suita the Moriyas are represented as the ruling 
clan of Pipphalivana, and as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. 

Taking into consideration all these facts. Dr Raychaudhuri 
observes * “ It is, therefore, practically certain that Candragupta 
belonged* to a Kshatriya community— viz. the Moriya (Maurya) 
clan. * In the sixth century b.c. the Moriyas were the ruling elan of 
the little republic of Pipphalivana. They must have been absorbe 
into the Magadhan Empire along with the other states of Eastern 
India. During the inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was 
oeneral disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently came 
into prominence, probably under the leadership of Candragupta. 
With the help of Kautilya, also called Canakya or Vishnugupta, son 
of a Brahmana of Taxila, 8 he overthrew the infamous Nanda. 

1 « We learn from the Kautilya’s Arthaiastra , Kamandaka’s Nitisdra, th ePumpas, 
the Mahdvamsa and the Mudrdrdkshasa that the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 
KautUva the fernous minister of Candragupta Maurya.”-Rayehaudhur,, op and loc. 
cit. “ A Brahman Kautilya will uproot them all; and after they have enjoy ei ie ear 1 
100 years, it will pass to the Mauryas.”—Pargiter, op. cit., p. 69. 

2 Cf. Avaiyaka-Svtra, pp. 433-434 ; Hemacandra, op. at, v. 240. 

a Cf. Smith, op. cit, p. 123. 

4 Cf. Tawney (ed. Penzcr), op. cit., L, p. 5V. „ n 

s MoriyanamKhattiyGnamvamse, . . . etc.”—Geiger, op. 30-_ 

. Aharnraja kshatrii/o murdhdbhishiktah... .’’-Cowell and Ned, Divy&vadana,?. 370. 

’ Rhys Davids, S.B.E., xi., pp. 134-135. 

r According to the Jainas Canakya was a native of Canaka, a village of the Golla 
elistrict. Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 55 ; Ava&yaka-Sfitra, p. 433. 

» Raychaudhuri, op. cit, pp. 165-166. 
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This much about the ancestry of Candragupta. The question 
as to why Canakya did not usurp the Magadhan Empire for 
himself is more or less made clear in the above statement of Dr 
Raychaudhuri. It seems highly probable that Candragupta himself 
was, as the Greeks tell us, “ prompted to aspire to royalty by an. 
omen significant of an august destiny.” 1 Like the other sources 
of Jaina history the Greek annals also throw comparatively little 
light on real history. They tell us about Candragupta’s having 
escaped from the death sentence passed, upon him by the Nanda 
king, about a lion having licked the sweat oozing from his body 
while he was sleeping, about his being inspired from this prodigy 
with the hope of winning the throne, and, about a wild elephant 
having submissively knelt before him. 2 'When such annals, which 
rank as contemporary witnesses reported at second-hand, throw 
such light on the period of Candragupta, it is no wonder that the 
Jaina interpretation, in short, runs aS follows: Canakya had all 
liis teeth complete on being born. 3 The monks being informed of 
this m'arvellous circumstance foretold that the boy would become 
a king, but the father being- of a religious turn of mind desired to 
spare his son a lot which he considered dangerous to the well-being 
of the inner man. Accordingly to remove the omen he broke out 
the boy’s teeth. Upon which the monks foretold that Canakya 
would govern by proxy. Further on, after the defeat of the Nanda 
king, we are told that his treasures were divided by Candragupta 
and Parvata between themselves. 4 

Leaving aside these uncorroborated facts of Indian history we 
shall see in brief what was the strength of the Magadhan Empire 
during the Mauryas. It may safely be said that the high-water 
tnark of its power and extension was reached during the days of 
Asok'a. The real conquests and annexations were begun and 
accomplished during the days of Candragupta and not in the 
days of Asoka. Politically the latter was a Quaker, and was better 
fitted to fill the chair of an abbot than of an emperor. What he 
did was to reconquer or re-establish the authority of the Magadhan 

1 McCriridle, op, tit., p. 3$7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 327-328. Cf. Smith, op. tit., p. 123, n. 1 , 

3 About this incident of Canakya’s life Jacobi makes a note as follows : 44 The same 
circumstance is told of Richard III: 

44 ‘Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born 
To signify thou comest to bite the. world.’ ” 

—Jacobi, op i and loc. tit. 

% Of. Avaiy aka-Sutra, p. 435 ; Hemacandra, op. tit., v. 327. 
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over the Kalingas. To quote Rev. Heras: “ The greatest monarch 
of Hindustan during the Hindu period was Candragupta. His 
grandson Asoka’s glory is based upon intellectual grounds. He 
was a philosopher rather than a sovereign; he was a teacher o 

morals rather than an administrator/’ 1 . 

Nevertheless the limits of the enormous Mauryan Empire m 
Magadha were extensive. Nearly the whole of Northern India, 
except the Punjab, Sind and Northern Rajputana had passed under 
the Nandas. To this vast empire were undoubtedly added the 
Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan and presumably, as we have 
seen in a note to the Parvata of Himavatkuta, Nepal and Kashmir 
during the days of Candragupta. 2 Events m the north itself were 
so crowded that there was no possibility of his haying diverted 
his attention to the south. As Smith observes : It is difficult to 
believe that he could have found time to do more than climb from 
obscurity to power, expel the Macedonian garrisons, repel the attack 
of Seleukos, effect a revolution and establish a dynasty at Patali 
putra, annex a large part of Ariana, and extend his dominion from 

the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea.” 3 . 

The conquest of the south can be affirmed from various 
sources to have been effected by Bindusara, the son and successor 
of Candragupta. He was guided also by his fathers minister 
Canakya. 4 * The Deccan, or Peninsular India, down to approximately 
the latitude of Nellore, must therefore, apparently, have been sub¬ 
jugated by Bindusara, because it was inherited from the latter by 
Asoka, whose only recorded war was the conquest of Kalinga As 
to the later Mauryas, their contribution to the growth of the 
Mauryan Empire is next to nothing. Really speaking, with the close 
of Anoka’s reign began the decline of the Maurva rule, and ended 
with Brhadratha, who, as we shall see in our next chapter, was 
murdered by his commander-in-chief, Pushyamitra, who established 
a new dynasty, known as that of the Sungas. 6 

Having thus seen in a connected form the growth of the 
Magadhan Empire during the Mauryas we shall now examine them 
in their relations with the Jaina church. Jama tradition avers tlia 

1 Heras, Q.J.M.S., xvii., p. 276. Cf. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., ii., p. 83. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 81. , 

3 Smith, op. at., p. 156. Cf. Jayaswal, op. and toe. at. 

3 C/. f Ja>tswal, r op. cit., pp. P 82-88 j. Smith, op. cit., p. 157 ; Schiefner, op. cit., p. 89. 

» Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 204. 
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Candragupta, the founder of the dynasty, the conqueror of the 
Greeks and the first known Emperor of India, was a Jaina. To 
state briefly the tradition, it is as follows : 

When King Candragupta was ruling over North India (either 
from Ujjain or from Patallputra) a great twelve years’ famine was 
foretold by the Srutakeoalin Bhadrabahu, who, as we have seen, 
was one of the high priests during this period. As a result of this 
prophecy a large body of Jainas (numbering about 12,000) came to 
the south, where several of them (including Bhadrabahu ?) died by 
the holy vow of Sallckhana , or the total rejection of food unto death. 
This event took place at Sravana Belgola, in Mysore. Candra¬ 
gupta, who followed the Savhgha, renouncing everything, remained (?) 
for twelve years at Belgola, worshipping the footprints of his de¬ 
parted preceptor Bhadrabahu, and finally himself died by the same 
rite. 

The parentheses and interrogations in the above summary 
indicate the different versions of a single legend, agreeing in its 
fundamentals and differing only in details of lesser importance. We 
have seen that this tradition also forms one of the links connected 
with the great Digambara-SvetSmbara schism in the Jaina church, 
and that it is not acceptable to the Svetambaras, who agree only 
with the fact of the great famine which lasted, for twelve years, and 
tell us that Acarya Susthita, who lived in Candragupta’s capital, 
was forced to send his (kina to some other country. 1 Our interest 
in this tradition lies only so far as it shows that Candragupta was 
a Jaina. A detailed examination of it must be left to a student of 
Jainism in South India. However, it may be mentioned here that 
it has been dealt with at some length by scholars like Narasimhachar 
of Mysore, Fleet and others. 2 

The earliest literary form of the tradition is found in the Brhat- 
Kathd-Kosa by Harisena, dating from about a.d. 931. 3 An inscrip¬ 
tion at Sr a van a Belgola, which has been roughly assigned to 
c. a.d. 600, is supposed to be the basis of this entire account. 4 

1 Cf. Heinaeandra, op. cit., vv. 377-378. In the list of the Sthaviras Susthita conies 

after Sthuiabhadra, who is the eighth pontiff of the Jaina church. Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E., 
xxii., pp. 287-288. 

3 Narasimhachar, op. cit., In*., pp. 36-42 ; Fleet, J.A., xxi., pp. 156-160. 

the Brihat-Kaiha-Ko&a, a Sanskrit work written by Harisena in 931, says 
that Bhadrabahu, the last, of the Srutakevalins, had the King Candragupta as his disciple.” 
— Narasimhachar, op. cit., Int., p. 37. Cf. Rice (Lewis), op. cit., p. 4. 

4 Cf. Narasimhachar, op. cit., Int., p. 39; ibid.. Translation, pp. 1-2 ; Rice (Lewis), 
op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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Some of the modern scholars of great repute and authority have 
come to the conclusion that Candragupta can safely be called a 
Jaina on the authority of this tradition. “ The Jaina books (fifth 
century a.c.) and later Jaina inscriptions, observes Jayaswal, 
u claim Candragupta as a Jaina imperial ascetic. My studies 
have compelled me to respect the historical data of the Jaina 
writings, and I see no reason why we should not accept the Jama 
claim that Candragupta at the end of his reign accepted Jainism 
and abdicated, and died as a Jaina ascetic.” 1 ' . 

To quote Smith, who has ultimately leaned towards it: The 
only direct evidence throwing light on the manner in which the 
eventful reign of Candragupta Maurya came to an end is that ot 
Jaina tradition. The Jainas always treat the great Emperor as 
having been a Jaina like Bimbisara, and no adequate reason seems 
to exist for discrediting their belief. The Jaina religion undoubtedly 
was extremely influential in Magadha during the time of the later 
Saisunagas, the Nandas and the Mauryas. The fact that Candra¬ 
gupta won the throne by the contrivance of a learned Brahman is 
not inconsistent with the supposition that Jainism was the royal 
faith. Jainas habitually employ Brahmans for their domestic 
ceremonies, and in the drama cited above ( Mudrd-Rakshasa ) a 
Jaina ascetic is mentioned as being a special friend of the minister 
Rdkshasa, who served first the Nanda and then the new sovereign. 

“Once the fact that Candragupta was or became a Jaina is 
admitted, the traditions that he abdicated and committed suicide 
by slow starvation in the approved Jaina manner become readily 
credible. It being certain that Candragupta was quite young and 
inexperienced when he ascended the throne in or about .322 b.c., 
he must have been under fifty when his reign terminated twenty- 
four years later. His abdication is an adequate explanation of his 
disappearance at such an early age. Similar renunciations of royal 
dignity are on record, and the twelve years’ famine is not incredible. 
In short, the Jaina tradition holds the field, and no alternative 
account exists.” 2 

Besides these two eminent scholars there are others also who 
are of the same opinion. Both Rice and Narasi mhaehar, who have 

1 Jayaswal, iii., p. 452. , 

2 Smith, Oxford History of India , pp. 75-76. 44 1 am disposed to believe that . . . 

Candragupta really abdicated and became a Jaina ascetic .”—-S pith, Early His tory of 
India , p. 154. Hemacandra informs us that Candragupta TITO w. • • * 

—Hemacandra, op. cit, v. 444. 
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studied the Jaina inscriptions of Sravana Belgola thoroughly, give 
a verdict in favour of it. 1 Of the older scholars we have Edward 
Ihomas, who has taken into consideration the Greek accounts and 
comes to the same opinion. 2 Besides this, as Dr Jacobi tells us, 

the date of Bhadrabahu’s death is placed identically by all Jaina 
authors—from Hemacandra down to the most modern scholiast- 
in the year 170 a.v.” 3 And this, according to our calculation, 
falls in about 207 b . c . This date of the great pontiff’s Nirvana 
exactly coincides with that of Candragupta, who reigned from 
321-297 b.c. 4 5 

Besides this tradition there are also other references in the 
Jaina literature which go to show that Candragupta was or had 
become a Jaina,*' but we need not now enter more into all these 
literary sources. However, before we pass on to the successors of 
Candragupta, a few words regarding the importance of the Jaina 
migration to the south and about the religion followed by Canakya 
will not be out of place. As to the first, it gives us a definite starting- 
point in the history of Jainism in South India. Besides, its value 
in general to South Indian history is not less ; for we know of no 
other earlier event of equal moment in the annals of South India, 
the age of. Candragupta which Smith, rightly or wrongly, con¬ 
siders to lead the historian “from darkness to light” in North 
India 6 is thus seen to open a new era in South Indian history as 
well. It is of not less interest to note that the religion which was 
to give South India her earliest, if not her best, literature also gave 
her her first reliable historical tradition. 

Coming next to the faith of Canakya we find that the Jainas 
believe that he was also a Jaina, favoured Jairia teachers, and in his 

1 ® *° i e d' ew ' s ) - op. cit., pp. 3-9. “ We are therefore not without warrant for assuming 
p 1 } Cattdragupta was a Jaina by creed,”— Ibid., p.8. “ A dispassionate consideration 

ol the above-ment ioned facts leads one to the conclusion that the Jaina tradition has some 
basis to stand upon.”—Narasimhachar, op. tit., lint., p. 42. 

2 That Candragupta was a member of the Jaina community is taken by their 
writers as a matter of course, and treated as a known fact, which needed neither argument 
nor demonstration. . . . The testimony of Megasthenes would likewise seem to imply 
t at (,undragupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the Sermanes, as opposed to 
the doctrines of the Brahmans.”—Thomas (Edward), op. cit., pp. 23-24. For references 
to Jainism in the Greek annals see Rice (Lewis), op. tit., p. 8. 

5 ^ a h }a ~®utra, Int,, p. xiii. According to the Digambaras he died in 162 

a.v. Cf. Narasimhachar, op. tit, Int., p. 40. 

4 Cf Rice (Lewis), op. tit , p. 7 ; Smith, op. tit., p. 206 ; Narasimhachar, op. tit » 
Int., p. 41. 

5 Cf. Jacobi, ParUish taparvan, pp. 61-62. 

6 Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India , p. 72. 
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old age tried to starve liimself to death like a true Jama saintJ 
Tradition represents the “ wicked minister ” as having repented 
and retired to “ Shookul Tirtha” on the banks of the Narbada, where 
he died, and Candragupta is also supposed to* have 
him 2 “ Shookul Tlrtha ” is the exact equivalent of Be^ola, 
which in Kanarese means “ white pond ” In the inscriptions it is 
also called ^ , which means “ white lake.” This comcidence, 

even if it were merely accidental, is certainly significant. Apart 
from minor details, this coincides with the opinion of Rhys Davids 
that “ the linguistic and epigraphical evidence so lar available con¬ 
firms in many respects the general reliability of traditions current 
amongst the Jainas.” He has also remarked : It is certain that m 
the extant priestly literature Candragupta is completely ignoml 
for about ten centuries.” 4 It seems not a little likely that this 
' silence of Brahmanieal writers was due m no small measure to lie 
Mauryan Emperor’s acceptance of the Jaina religion towards the enc 

of his earthly career. , „ 

Finally, taking the successors of Candragupta, we have beiore 

us Bindusara, Asoka, Kunala and Samprati, according to t e a ^ a 
tradition. As with the Saisunagas and the Nandas so also m the 
case of the Mauryas there are differences and discrepancies m the 
lists put forth by' various traditions. However, as far as Asoka is 
concerned there is no trouble. It is agreed to by all that Candra¬ 
gupta left behind him his son and successor, Bindusara, who was 
in turn followed by his son Asoka. As to the relations of these two 
Mauryas with the Jainas this much is certain, that their literary 
traditions are not so eloquent about them as is the case with their 
predecessor Candragupta and their successor Samprati. Never¬ 
theless there are grounds before us to infer that both of them must 
have been favourably inclined towards the Jama church. About 
Bindusara, the predecessor of Asoka, we know practically little 
beyond the fact that he sent an embassy to Antiochos Soter 

* Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., p. 62 ; Jolly, Arlhatdstm of Kautilya, Int.,pp. 10-11. 
mutual relations between the Arthadastra and Jaina literature see t6td., p. • « " 

that th( . j a ina tradition puts Canakya’s father as supposed to have been doth a 
Brakmm and a devout Jaina" This looks like the our days 

This means that Canakya’s family was of Brahman origin by birth or hmte^andjuna 
bv faith To quote Edward Thomas : “But though our kmg-makei was a Brahman, he 
was not necessarily, in the modern acceptation of the term, ‘ Brahmanist.”’-Thomas 
(Edward), op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

2 Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 75, n. 1. 

3 Cf. Narasimhacliar, op. cit., Int., p. 1. 

4 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 164, 270. 
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requesting him to send him a Greek philosopher; and also the 
inference, from the known extent of his conquests and his father’s 
empire, that he must have extended his dominions so as to cover 
at least some portions of Mysore. 1 Both these facts are not without 
their significance to us, inasmuch as the first explains to some 
extent the philosophic eclecticism of Bindusara, and the second 
the distribution of Asoka’s edicts in South India. It may not be 
unlikely that, in addition to the Ksliatriya ambitions of mere 
conquest, Bindusara might have been actuated by filial motive in 
acquiring Mysore, a place rendered sacred by the last days of his 
father Candragupta. 

The Ceylonese traditions, however, assert that Bindusara was 
Brahinanical. About the father of Asoka the Mahavarhsa informs 
us that he being of the Brahmanical faith maintained sixty thousand 
Brahmans 2 ; but, as Edward Thomas observes, “ theii' testimony 
would not carry much weight in the argument about other lands and 
other times, and it is, moreover, a critical question as to how much 
they knew about Brahmanism itself, and whether the use of the word 
‘ Brahman ’ does not merely imply, in their sense, a non-Buddhistic 
or any religion opposed to their own. We may conclude, for all 
present purposes, that Bindusara followed the faith of his father, 
and that, in the same belief—whatever it may prove to have been 
—his childhood’s lessons were first learnt by Asoka.” 3 

Besides this it is not possible to say anything more about the 
shadowy figure of Bindusara. That, like his father, he also was 
under the influence of Canakya we have already remarked. 
The Jaina tradition tells us that during his period the Brahman 
minister incurred the king’s displeasure and was supplanted by some 
Subandhu. 4 Coming to Asoka, his son and successor, it need not 
be said that his is not the shadowy figure of his father. There is 
ample material to show how far he kept his relations with the 
Niggantha church, though there is a great difference of opinion 
with regard to the one faith which Asoka might have followed 
throughout his career. What we are most immediately concerned 
with is Asoka’s attitude towards Jainism, which, apart from his 
hereditary affinities towards eclecticism, we venture to think must 

1 Cj\ Smith, Early History of India, pp. 155-156. 

2 Pita satthisahassani brahmane brahmapakkhike bhojesi. —Geiger, op. tit., Paricchedo V, 

v * 3 Thomas (Edward), op. tit., p. 29. 

4 For the circumstances under which Canakya lost the good will of his master see 
Hemacandra, op. tit., vv. 436-459. 
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have been influenced to no small extent by its having been the 
faith of his grandfather Candragupta, though the Mahdvamsa tells 
us that, like his father, Asoka also bestowed alms on the Brahmans 
for three years. 1 HiS edicts are very broad based, and indicate 
equal tolerance of all sects. Yet the genesis of this psychology 

might have been as suggested. 

’ The fact of Asoka’s having been influenced in his early years 
by the faith of his grandfather Candragupta gathers strength on 
the testimony of Edward Thomas that in his Azn-i-Akban Abu-1 
Fazl, the accomplished minister of Akbar, has retained in his notice 
of the kingdom of Kashmir three very important entries, of which 
the first establishes “ that Asoka himself first introduced ‘ Jainism, 
eo nomine , into the kingdom of Kashmir.” 2 Emphasising the 
same point the learned scholar further observes that “ the leading- 
fact of Asoka’s introduction or recognition of the Jaina creed m 
Kashmir does not, however, rest upon the sole testimony of the 
Muhammadan author, but is freely acknowledged in the Brah- 
manieal pages of the Raja Tarangini —a work which, though finally 
compiled and put together only in 1148 a.d., relies, in this section 
of its history, upon the more archaic writings of Padma Mihira and 
Sri Cliavillakara.” 3 

With all this the learned scholar is conscious that Asoka was 
not a Jaina throughout his career, otherwise, as he observes, he would 
have reasonably been claimed by the Jainasas a potent upholder o 
their faith. 4 According to Edward Thomas by and by he became 
a pervert and ultimately leaned towards Buddhism. 5 However, 
this idea of Asoka’s actual perversion to the Buddhist faith is not 
easily acceptable. What we venture to suggest is this, that as years 
went on Asoka came more and more under the influence of the 
teaching of Buddha, became less and less of a sectarian, and tried 
to inculcate in his subjects the Dharma which embraced the moral 
precepts and dogmatic tenets common to other religions, though, 
as Rev. Heras rightly observes, he was “ especially influenced by 
the Jaina doctrines as regards sacredness and inviolability of life. 

1 ... 50 vi te yeva tint vassani bhojayi .—Geiger, op . and loc, tit. 

• Cf. Thomas (Edward), op. cit., pp. 30-31. “ When the succession devolved on Asoka, 

the son of Janaka’s paternal uncle, he abolished the Brahmanical religion ant es a j is . t 
the Jaina faith.”—Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbarl , ii., p. 382 ; Wilson, A.R. , xv., p. 10. 

3 Thomas (Edward), op. cit., p. 32. Cf. Wilford, A.R., ix., pp. 06-07. 

* Thomas (Edward), op. cit., p. 24. /rir ^ /vr ° T 

# Heras, op. cit., p. 272. Cf. Rock Edicts (I, B), (III, D), (IV, C), (XI, < ), etc., 
Hultzsch, CM./., i., pp. 2, 5, 8, 19, etc. (new ed.). 
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The statement that Asoka’s Dharma was not Buddhistic is not 
a new one. Wilson, 1 Macphail, 2 Fleet, 3 Monahan 4 and Rev. Heras 5 
have affirmed this prior to us. Even Dr Kern says that “ his 
inscriptions, with a few exceptions, contain nothing particularly 
Buddhistic.” 6 Senart, after having said that in the Dharma “ there 
is nothing exclusively Buddhist,” makes the following statement: 
“ In my opinion our monuments (Anoka’s inscriptions) are witnesses 
of a stage of Buddhism, sensibly different from that which is de¬ 
veloped in later times.” 7 This is a guess without any foundation. 
The same contradiction is also made by Hultzsch. He says that 
all his moral proclamations “ do not characterise him as a Buddhist 
reformer ”; but he adds, “If we turn to an examination of what he 
tells us about the nature of his Dharma, it appears that the latter is 
in thorough agreement with the picture of Buddhist morality which 
is preserved in the beautiful anthology entitled Dhammapada — i.e. 
‘ words of morality.’ ” 8 The statements of both Senart and Hultzsch 
seem to have been elicited in compliance with the statements of those 
who style Asoka the great Buddhist missionary. 9 

Having thus seen, mainly on the authority of various scholars, 
that the Pillar Edicts and inscriptions of Asoka do not ipso facto 
mean that he was or had become a Buddhist, we shall now examine 
his own writings as to how far he was under the influence of 
Nirgrantka doctrines. “ There is no country,” says Asoka, “ where 
these (two) classes, (viz.) the Brahmanas and iSramanas, do not 
exist, except among the Yonas.” 10 But who were these “ Sramanas ” ? 

1 “ In the first place, then, with respect to the supposed main purport of the inscrip¬ 
tions, proselytism to the Buddhist religion, it may not unreasonably be doubted if they 
were made public with any such design, and whether they have connection with Buddhism 
at ail.” —Wilson, J.R.A.S., xii., p„ 286. Cf. ibid., p. 250. 

2 Cf. Macphail, ASoka , p. 48. u Dharma , the colloquial lor Dharma , is the word used. 
In the edicts it does not stand for Buddhism, but for the simple piety which Asoka wished 
all his subjects of whatever faith to practise.”— Ibid. 

3 Cf. Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 491-492. “. . . The distinct object Of both the Rock 
and the Pillar Edicts was not to propagate Buddhism or any other particular religion, but 
to proclaim the determination of A£oka to govern the realm righteously and kindly in 
accordance with the duty of pious kings, and with considerations for all forms of religious 
belief . . etc. — Ibid., p. 492. 

4 44 The doctrines of Asoka’s major Hock and Pillar Edicts cannot be called dis¬ 
tinctively Buddhist,” etc.—Monahan, Early History of Bengal, p. 214. 

6 41 Buddhist chronicles of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries have deceived many 
scholars. . . . There is not the least mention of any Buddhist deep principle.”—Heras, 
op. ait., pp. 255, 271. 

3 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism , p. 112. 

7 Senart, I.A., xx., pp. 260, 264-205. 8 Hultzsch, op. ait., Int., p. xlix, 

3 Cf. Heras, op. tit., p.271. Hultzsch, op. tit., p. 47 (J). 
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Hultzsch takes them to mean “ Buddhist'•monks,” 1 though there 
is no special reason why such a restriction should be made*, v 

“ Sramana ” simply denotes an ascetic or monk, and the 
Jainas used the term even before the Buddhists appropriated it. 
It has been used so in the Greek annals, and this has been, as seen 
before, confirmed by other, scholars also , 2 Thus, an ancient vow 
of the Jaina runs : “ I take the twelfth vow, the Atithi 'samvibhdga 
vrata, by w'hich I promise to give Sramana or Nirgrantha any of 
the fourteen things which they can accept without blame,” etc . 3 
Likewise the Kalpa-Sutra speaks of “ the Nirgrantha Sramartas 
of the present time .” 4 Kundakundacarya as well, the earliest 
Digambara writer of the south, uses the term to signify the monks 
of his own sect . 5 But over and above all the Buddhists them¬ 
selves applied the term “ Sramana ” to the Nirgranthas . For the 
Anguttara Nikaya says: “ O Visakha, there is a class of Sramanas who 
are called Nirgranthas .” 6 That the Jainas used the term prior to 
the Buddhists is also conclusively proved by the fact that the latter 
styled themselves “ Sdkyajmttiya Santanas ” as distinguished from 
the already existing “ Nigganiha Santanas” 7 

On the other hand, however, when Asoka wanted to speak 
of Buddhists alone, he has always used the word Samgha. For 
instance, in Pillar Edict VII, he says: “Some (. Mahdmdtras) 
were ordered by me to busy themselves with the affairs of the 
Samgha ; likewise others were ordered to busy themselves with the 
Brahmanas (and) Ajivikas ; others were ordered by me to busy 
themselves also with the Nirgranthas ; others . . . with various 
(other) sects,” 8 

The independent mention of Brahmans, Ajivikas and Nir¬ 
granthas shows that these were distinct entities altogether different 
from the Samgha. In all other places the Sramanas are invari¬ 
ably mentioned together with the Brahmans . 9 I.he omission 
of “ Sramanas ” in this passage can be explained only by the 

1 Hultzsch, op. cit ., Int., p. L 

2 Cf. Rice (Lewis), op. cit., p. 8. 

3 Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 218. 

* Jacobi, S.B.E ., xxii., p. 297. 

5 Cf. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 97-100. 

6 Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., Int., p. xvii. Read also Karnta Prasad Jain’s interesting 

article on “ The Jaina References in the Buddhist Literature,” ii., pp. 698-709. 

7 Cf. Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 143. 

8 Delhi Topra Pillar Edict VII; cf. Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 186 (Z). 

s See Hock Edicts (III, D), (IV, C), (IX, G), (XI, C), (XIII, G), and Pillar Edict VII 
(H II); if. Hultzsch, op. cit., Int., p. 1. 
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substitution of Ajivikas and. Nir.granthas, both of whom, as already 
seen, can be distinguished from the Samgha. 

As to the attitude of Asoka towards Jainism, or in fact towards 
any such other faith, it is indicated in the following words: “All 
men are my children. As on my behalf of (my own) children I 
desire that they may be provided with complete welfare and happi¬ 
ness in this and in the other world, even so is my desire on behalf of 
all men.” 1 * Likewise, more specifically, he states: “In the same 
manner I am directing my attention to all classes. And all the 
sects have been honoured by me with honours of various kinds.” 3 

Asoka had his Dharma-Mahamatra in the north as well as in 
the south “ to supervise Buddhists, Brahmanas and Ajivikas, 
Nirgrantha and other sects.” 3 His non-sectarian policy is perhaps 
nowhere better in evidence than in the following : 

“ Whosoever,” says the Emperor, “ praises his own sect or 
blames other sects—all (this) out of devotion to his own sect—if he 
is acting thus, he rather injures his Own sect very severely.” 4 

Speaking of the Barabar cave inscriptions Smith writes: 
“ These records are chiefly of interest as a decisive proof that Asoka 
was sincere in his solemn declaration that he honoured all sects.” 5 
This is no less true of Asoka’s other inscriptions, and although we 
have no direct evidence as to the state of Jainism in North India 
under his benevolent rule, the above observations at least serve 
to reveal the attitude of Candragupta’s greatest successor towards 
the religion he himself had adopted—at least in the evening of his 
glorious career, if not earlier. 

Our hypothesis of the hereditary influence of this tradition is 
also supported by the conversion of Asoka’s grandson, Samprati, 
by Suhastin to the Jaina faith . 6 Before entering into any further 
discussion about Samprati’s enthusiasm for Jainism it may be seen 
who were the successors of Asoka. Unfortunately, to quote 
Dr Raychaudhuri, “ No Kautilya or Megasthenes has left any 
account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to reconstruct a 
detailed history of Asoka’s successor from the scanty data furnished 

1 Separate Rock Edicts: Jaugada, I (F.G.), II (E.F.); cf. Hultzsch, op. cit., 
pp. 114-117. 

a Deihi-Topra Pillar Edict VI (D.E .); cf. Hultzsch, op. tit p. 129 ; lnt. ? p. xlviii. 

3 ibid Int., p. xl. 

4 Girnar Hock Edict XII (H); cf. Hultzsch, op. cit. , p. 21. 

5 Smith, op. cit., p. 177. Cf. Hultzsch, op. cit., Int., p. xlviii. 

Cf. Jacobi, ParUishtaparvan , p. 69 ; Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 135. 
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by one or two inscriptions and a few Brahmanical, Jaina and 
Buddhist works.” 1 

The Pur anas themselves do not agree as to who was the suc¬ 
cessor of A6oka. It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent 
versions of different authorities. However, the reality of Kunala 
the son of Asoka is established by the combined testimony of all, 2 
but as to his succession the tradition is not unanimous. Hema- 
candra tells us under what unhappy circumstances he became 
blind, and was rendered “ unfit to carry on the work of government 
which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son Samprati, the 
Jaina Asoka, who is described by the Jaina and Buddhist writers 
as the immediate successor of Asoka.” 3 

The only difficulty that lies in our way in accepting Samprati 
as the successor of Asoka is the reality of Dasaratha, whom we 
have already seen in connection with the Nagarjuni Hills bestowed 
by him upon the Ajlvikas. The only possible explanation of the 
difficulty seems to be this, that as the grandsons of Asoka either both 
of them ruled at the same time with Samprati a's the successor of 
Asoka or that Dasaratha has been omitted by both the Buddhist 
and the Jaina annals. Of the two the first presumption seems to 
be more correct, considering the unanimous inclusion of Samprati 
in the Magadhan list. 4 

Thus there is no doubt about the fact that Samprati was one 
of the Maurya emperors who was great enough to be mentioned by 
all. As to his enthusiasm for the Jaina church, it can safely be 
opined that he is one of the leading stars of the Jaina history in the 
north. In the matter of propagation of the Jaina faith Jaina 
records speak as highly of Samprati as the Buddhist records do of 
Asoka. Smith observes % “ He (Samprati) is reputed to have been 
as zealous in promoting the cause of Jainism as Asoka had been in 
propagating the religion of Gautama.” 5 

1 ^Raychaudhuri, op. cit ., p. 220. 

2 Cf. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 28, 70; Cowell and Neil, op. cit., p. 480; Kalpa-SiUra , 
Subodhika-Tika, sut. 163 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 221. 

8 Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., pp, 83-64 ; Cowell and Neil, op. cit., p. 433 ; Raychaudhuri, 
op. and loc. cit.; Bhandarkar, op. and loc. cit. 

4 Both the Buddhist and the Jaina traditions about Samprati have been referred 
to by us in the previous note. For the Puranic see Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 28, 70. Cf. 
Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 220. u Perhaps the empire was divided between his grand¬ 
sons, Dasaratha , . . and Samprati. . . .” — Smith, op. cit., 203. 

5 Smith, Oxford History of India , p. 117, and n. 1. Cf. Bhandarkar, op. and 

loc. cit. ; ufgfir . .. dR iwra i whitt: ... firmed 

. . . 'W^i'Od •— Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhika-Tlka, sut. C, p. 108. “ Almost all ancient 
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About Samprati’s zeal for the Jaina church Hemacandra 
briefly observes as follows : “ He showed his zeal by causing Jaina 
temples to be erected over the whole of Jambudvrpa. During 
Suhastin’s stay at Ujjaini, and under his guidance, splendid re¬ 
ligious festivals and processions in honour of the Arhat were cele¬ 
brated, and great was the devotion manifested by the king and his 
subjects on this occasion. The example and advice of Samprati 
induced his vassals to embrace and patronise his creed, so that 
not only in his kingdom but also in adjacent countries the monks 
could practise their religion.” 1 

What is more important for us to know in connection with 
Samprati is this—that he sent Jaina missionaries to South India, 
and that these were of the Svetambara persuasion. 2 To quote 
Hemacandra: “ In order to extend the sphere of their (Jaina monks) 
activities to uncivilised countries, Samprati sent there messengers 
disguised as Jaina monks. They described to the people the kind 
of food and other requisites which monks may accept as alms, 
enjoining them to give such things instead of the usual tax to the 
revenue collector who would visit them from time to time. Of 
course these revenue collectors were to be Jaina monks. Having 
thus prepared the way for them, he induced the superior to send 
monks to those countries, for they would find it in no way impossible 
to live there. Accordingly missionaries were sent to the Andhras 
and Dramilas, who found everything as the king had told. Thus the 
uncivilised nations were brought under the influence of Jainism.” 3 
The importance of the Jaina missionaries sent by Samprati to 
uncivilised countries, as Hemacandra tells us, lies in this—that it 
is the earliest reference, so far as we know, to contact of the 
Svetambaras with the south. Hence it is as important as the 
great migration dealt with in this and the preceding chapter. We 
particularly call it the Svetambara contact because, as seen before, 
the Svetambara-Digambara schism in the Jaina church is connected 
with both the migration and the Suhastin-Mahagiri tradition. That 

Jaina temples or monuments of unknown origin are ascribed by the popular voice to 
Samprati, who is in fact regarded as a Jaina Asoka.”—Smith, Early History of India , 
p. 202. 

1 Jacobi, op, tit,, p. 69. 

2 Cf. Bhandarkar, op, arid loc. cit , About this the Pdtaliputrakalpa of Jina- 
prabhasuri observes : 44 In Patallputra flourished the great King Samprati, son of Kunala, 
lord of Bharata with its three continents, the great Arhanta who established Vihdras for 
Sramanas even in non-Aryan countries.”— Cf, Haychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 222. 

3 Cf, Jacobi, op, and loc. cit ,. 

K 
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Suhastin was a Svetambara is also evident from t'he fact that the 
Digambara Pattavalies, or genealogies of teachers, do not mention 
him. 1 We are further informed that when Aryamahagiri saw that 
Samprati was converted by Suhastin, he withdrew himself to 
Dasani abhadra, seeing that “ all his hopes of winning the monks to 
lives of sterner asceticism ” were at an end. 2 Thus the Svetambara 
rule triumphed at the court of Samprati. 

Here ends the importance of Magadha as seen in the light of 
Jaina history. With the end of the Mauryas and the consequent 
beginning of the Sungas Kalihga becomes the centre of our history. 
With the fall of the sovereign power in Magadha Kalihga more 
or less succeeds in taking its place. Magadha learned to her cost 
what the powerful Kalihga meant in the time of Kharavela. Fortun¬ 
ately enough, though for a very short time, it also plays an equally 
important part in the history of the Jaina church. That after 
Samprati the Mauryas did not survive long is certain, and what¬ 
ever survival they must have had seems to be highly shadowy and 
positively degrading—that the last* of them, as seen before and as 
we shall see in the next chapter, was grievously murdered by his 
own commander-in-chief. 

However at present we need not enter into the why and where¬ 
fore of the fall of the powerful Mauryas. Suffice it to say that the 
reconquest of Kalihga by the Maurya As oka was a great landmark 
in the history of Magadha and of India. It completed the unifica¬ 
tion of non-Tamil India under the hegemony of Magadha. It 
marked the close of that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which was ushered in by Bimbisara’s annexation of Ahga. It 
opened a new era an era of peace, of social progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation and, 
perhaps, of military inefficiency, during which the martial'spirit 
of imperial Magadha had died out for want of exercise. The era of 
Digvijaya was over, the era of Dharmavijaya had begun, and this 
finally resulted in the disappearance of the Maurya sovereignty 
over the Magadhan Empire. 

1 Cf. Hoernle, L.A., xxi., pp. 57-58, and Klatt, ibid., xi., p. 251. 

Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 74. Cf. Barodia, History and Literature of Jainism, p. 55. 
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CHAPTER IV 

\ 

Jainism in Kalinga-desa 

T HE expression “Jainism in Kalinga-de^a,” in the main, em¬ 
braces the history of the religion during the times of Kharavela. 
This does not mean that Jainism in Kalihga cannot be traced farther 
than Kharavela. On the other hand that would be denying what 
ean be clearly deduced from such historical data as the Hathi¬ 
gumpha inscription, the architectural and sculptural similarity of 
the monuments standing there to those of the fourth and fifth 
century b.c., and the most sacred of the Jaina canonical works. 
With all this it must be admitted that but for the inscription of 
Kharavela in the Hathigumpha and of his wife in the Swargapuri 
cave there is no other decisive ground on which we can base our 
inferences. 1 

As already seen, after Mahavira we have kings of the Saisunaga, 
Nanda, Maurya and other dynasties, most of whom were, according 
to Jaina traditions and history, the followers or supporters of Jaina 
religion' during their regime. No doubt these traditions and history 
are confirmed by many Jaina and non-Jaina writers, but from the 
standpoint of a purely historical proof none of these, excepting 
perhaps Candragupta, can be compared with that great Cedi 2 king, 
Kharavela, who was, as stated in one of his own inscriptions, a 
Jaina. 

The chief historical proof as to when and how far and how 
long the Emperor Kharavela ruled, and as to whether he was a 
Jaina or not, lies in the Hathigumpha inscription of his time. That 
he was a great Kalinga king is a fact which cannot be denied, but 
it is not possible to fix accurately the limits of Kalihga country. 

1 Let it be clear from the very beginning that it is really not desirable and practically 
impossible to trace out chronologically the progress of Jainism in Kalihga. All that is 
required is to lay our hands on whatever historical monuments, small or great, ancient or 
modern,, that are available at present, and draw our inferences, from them, keeping in 
view as far as possible the contemporary historical atmosphere of the time. 

2 We know the Cedis as the well-known Vedic and classical ruling family which seems 
to have migrated into Orissa from Mahakosala, where they are also found in later history* 
64 It is certain .that one of the seats of the Cedis was near about Orissa in ver^\ ancient 
times.”— J.B:O.R.S xiii., p. 223. 
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It was under him that on the downfall of the Mauryan Empire 
Kalinga revolted and became an independent kingdom. ike 
boundaries of Kalinga, the territory under the Eastern Ghatelymg 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal on the ftorth of Telinga , 
seen? to have been uncertain. 1 The strip of land that fringes the 
Bay of Bengal, extending from the Godavary towards the nor 1 , 
was anciently known as KalihgA. Roughly speaking, it may be 
taken as comprising the part of the country which we now call 

Orissa and Ganjarn. , 1 , 

Kharavela’s inscription “ is one of the most celebrated ancl 

also one of the most perplexing of all thejustoncal monuments m 
India.” 2 Among the followers of Lord Mahavira, Kharavela , 
the most ancient name of a ruling potentate that can be found m 
an inscription. Considering the chronology of post-Mauryan times 
and the ancient glory of Jainism his is the most important, an 
the only inscription yet discovered m the country. No doubt: it > 
unparalleled from the viewpoint of Jaina history, but unyestionable 
is its importance from even the standpoint of the political history 

In the words of Sir Ashutosh Mookerji: “ In the region of 
epigraphy, that branch of historical research which has removed 
(the impression of) the seals written in forgotten and mysterious 
letters and unlocked the gates of the past, our attention is arrested 
by the JIathigumpha inscription of Emperor Ivharavela. ihe 
inscription, which was recorded in the second century before the 
Christian era, embodies a biography of the king of Orissa from his 
infancy to the thirteenth year of his reign and the thirty-seventh 
year of his life. The inscription is chiselled on the face of a rock, 
which has been known and studied for a century since its first 
discovery by Sterling in 1825; and the numerous historical data 
furnished thereby have been recognised as of first-rate importance, 
as they include references to the contemporary kmg .of Magadha, 
the Greek king of Mathura, the fortresses of Gorathagm (Barabar 
Hills) and Raiagrha, the Gangetic places at Patahputra and Kmg 
Satakarni of the Deccan. Numerous and fruitful have been the 
consequential studies based on this reinvestigation of what, m 
the Long array of Brahmi inscriptions, can be placed, next to the 
edicts of Asoka, in the same category only with the fourth-century 
inscription of Samudragupta.” 3 


1 i., p. 601. 
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» J.B.O.R.S., x., pp. 9-10. 
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JAINISM IN KALINGA-DESA 

In India, Benares and Puri are the two most important places 
of pilgrimage, famous alike from sanctity and historic associations 
treasured up in the nation’s undying remembrance. It is here that 
the whole nation’s fervent devotion has manifested itself in many 
a form; it is here that the heart and intellect of the nation have 
proceeded on parallel lines. 

We have reason to believe that Orissa, now “the garden of 
Hinduism, with Jagannath its Jerusalem,” 1 was an important seat 
of Buddhist and Jaina influence from the third century b.c. to the 
eighth or ninth century a.d. Buddhism began to exercise its in¬ 
fluence at the conquest of Kalihga by Asoka, the great Maurya king 
in 262 b.c. 2 ; but with his death the Mauryan Empire rapidly declined, 
and Pushyainitra, the royal chaplain ( purohit ) to the Maury as and 
the mighty champion of the Brahmanical reaction which set in 
after the triumph of Buddhism during Asoka’s rule, usurped the 
royal throne and gave a severe blow to the Buddhist faith in India. 3 
With all this he could not enjoy his dominions unchallenged. Side 
by side with the great Andhra dynasty in the south another great 
power that arose in the wake of the Mauryan Empire was the 
illustrious Cedi dynasty under Mahameghavahana Kharavela, with 
its home in the lowlands of the eastern coast. This dynasty proved 
a good set-back to the Brahmanical reaction of the north. 4 

Thus in the second century b.c. all the three religions—Brah¬ 
manism, Jainism and Buddhism — were represented by Kalihga, 
while the middle one enjoyed the privilege of being the State 
religion. Hiuen-Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited Kalihga 
some time between a.d. 629 and 645, testifies to the numerical 
strength of Jainism, and describes the territory as a stronghold of 
. the Jaina faith. He tells us that there were “ very many unbelievers 
of different sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas (Ni-kin 
followers).” 6 

This is a clear advance of the Jaina faith from Magadha, the 
land of its birth, into south-eastern India as far as Kalihga. This 
* progress of the Jainas can be traced out, and can be proved as a 
mattk* of fact, from two documents at Khandagiri in Orissa of the 
great King Kharavela and his wife. He governed the east coast 

. 1 J.AS.B., xxviii., Nos, I to V (1859), p. 186* 

2 Ganguly, Orissa and her Remains—Ancient and Mediaeval, p. 17. 

8 Mazumdar, Hindu History , p. 686 (2nd ed.). 

4 L, pp. 518, 584. 

5 Beal, Si-Yu-Ki , ii., p, 208. 
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of India from c. 183 b.c. to c. 152 b.c.— that is, in the first 
half of the second century b.c . 1 This is also confirmed by certain 
other caves and ruins of temples lying on either Udayagm or 
Khandagiri Hills. Both these hills are situated at a distance of 
about five miles to the north-west of Bhu banes vara, and are separ¬ 
ated by a ravine forming a continuous line with the road from 
Bhubanesvara. Furthermore the hill tribes, who now occupy a 
degraded position among the servile castes, are mentioned in several 
places in the Angas and the 13pangas, the oldest sacred literature 
of the Jainas, where their language is referred to as one of the 

tongues of the barbarians ( Mleccha ). s 

Of the documents just mentioned the first and the largest is 
the inscription of Kharavela, which opens with the usual bene¬ 
dictory formula of the Jainas. It proves that Jainism entered 
Orissa and probably became the State religion within one hundred 
years from its last prophet, Mahavlra. The second and the smaller 
one in the Swargapuri cave asserts that Kharavela’s chief queen 
caused a temple and a cave to be prepared for the Sramanas of 

Kalinga. • , 

Before we take up a detailed review of the Hathigumpha 

inscription we shall first see what little can be had from the 
neighbouring ruins. According to the District Gazetteer it seems 
certain that during the rule of the Emperor Asoka a number of 
Jainas settled in the district, for the sandstone hills of Udayagm 
and Khandagiri are covered with their hermitage caves, some of 
which bear inscriptions in the Brahmi character of the Maury a age. 
They all appear to have been made for the religious use oi the Jainas, 
and to have been used by Jaina monks for many a century. 2 3 

It may be noticed here that both the Buddhist and the Jama 
period of architectural growth in Orissa is characterised by cave 
temples. 4 We say both the Buddhist and the Jaina influence 
because some of the Khandagiri caves, like the Ranigumpha and 
the Anantagumpha, are conspicuous for Buddhist symbols like the 
Bo-tree, a Bauddha Trisula, a votive Stupa, the characteristic 
Swastika mark, and so on. 5 

2 They have’been Identified with Suari of Pliny and Sabarai of Ptolemy, For the 
reference of the Jaina, literature see Weber, LA*, xix., pp. 05, 09 ; xx., pp. -o, JOB, < 

3 B.D.G.P. , p. 24. 

* Ganguly, op. cit, p. 81. 

6 Ibid., pp. 40, 57. 
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This influence is noticeable from the fifth century b.c. down to 
the fifth or sixth century A.r>. This is well corroborated by the 
fact that both the Khandagiri and Udayagiri Hills, otherwise called 
Khandagiri, are honeycombed with caves or cells, of which forty- 
four are in Udayagiri, nineteen in Khandagiri and three in Nilgiri. 1 
Their number, age and carvings make these eaves the most interest¬ 
ing in Eastern India. They were inhabited in ancient times by the 
Bauddha and Jaina hermits, or Sramanas, and many of them appear, 
from paleographic grounds, to have been excavated in the second or 
thifd century b.c. As Mr Ganguly says: “ We think we shall not 
be far from the truth in dating some of the caves even in the 4th 
or 5th century b.c. —that is, before the period of the Hathigumpha 
inscription—for the locality where the caves were excavated must 
have had some sort of previous sanctity preserved in the eyes of 
the'co-religionists.” 2 

It is almost a hopeless task to fix with certainty any dates for 
the caves, and intermingling of Buddhist and Jaina influences has 
rendered it more so. On the walls of the cells are usually carved 
the figures of Buddhist legends and of the Jaina Tirthahkaras in 
bosso-rilievo. Elaborate pillars are noticed in the Jaina Gumpka 
on Khandagiri Hill. The peculiarity of almost all these caves is 
that a bench runs round the three sides of the front verandah, the 
height var ying from 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches. The two walls of the 
verandah are so hollowed out on the top as to look like cupboards. 
These were meant to hold the scanty necessaries of life of the 
Buddhist or Jaina monks. Further details on the architectural 
side of the caves we shall note in the chapter entitled “ Jaina Art 
in the North.” For the present we shall stop with a remark of 
Mr Ganguly that “ the eaves present a very simple, though massive 
face, consistent with the lives of their past inmates.” 3 

Among the Khandagiri caves the Satghara or Satbakhra, 
Navamuni and Ananta are the most important. The first two 
bear evident traces of Jaina influences , 4 and the last of Bauddha, 
because of the Swastikas and pointed Trisulas carved on its back 
wall. Anyhow, below the first Swastika there is a small standing 
image, now much worn out, which, according to the District Gazetteer, 

1 JB.D.G.P., p. 251. 

2 Ganguly, op . ciL, p. 32. 

3 Ibid., p. 34. 

4 Cf. Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), Notes on the Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri , p. 8. 
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probably represents Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirtliaiikara of 
the Jainas. 1 Moreover, the courtyard of the cave is formed by 
levelling the northern portion of the higher ledge, which contains 
images of Jaina saints and deities, and the mass of carvings has 
every arch enfolded within two big serpent-hoods, the s> m os o 
Parsva. The space between the arches and the side walls is tilled 
with Vidyadharas flying with offerings in their hands. 

The Satghara cave is noted for the figures of Jama lirthan- 
karas with their characteristic symbols, or Lanchanas, sculptured 
on the antechamber walls of the southern portion, 2 while the Nava- 
muni, or the cave of the nine saints, is an ordinary cave, consisting 
of two rooms with a common verandah. It contains images m 
moderate relief of ten Tirthankaras about a foot high, with their 
Sasanci-devis, or consorts, below them. Parsvanatha, who is easily 
recognised by his serpent-hoods, is the most honoured, lor he is 

carved twice. 3 . o 

Furthermore, this cave is noted for two inscriptions, one ot 
them being of “ the year 18 of the increasing and victorious reign 
of the illustrious Uddyotakesarideva,” 4 and both referring to the 
Jaina Smmana Subhacandra, “the disciple of the lord of the 
illustrious Kulaeandra, the Acarya of the Desigaya derived join 
Graha Kula, belonging to the illustrious Arya Samgha. Both 
the inscriptions seem to belong to the same date about t le cn 1 

century a.d . 6 , 3 

Beyond this cave lies the Barabhuji, or the twelve-handed cave, 

so called because of the figure of a female with twelve hands carved 
on the left wall of the verandah. Like the Navamum cave, here 
also are carved in moderate relief seated Tirthankaras or Jama 
saints with their Sdsana-devls, and on the back wall is a standing 
Parsvanatha, canopied by a seven-hooded serpent and without any 
Devis. The saints and their wives are shown with then different 
symbols, and are nearly of equal size—8 to 9|- inches each--but t le 
figure of Parsva is 2 feet 7| inches high, from which he would appear 

to have had special honour. 7 „ 

Adjoining this on the south is the Trisula cave, so called from 


\ Jhe touiptwefa're the Jaina Tirthankaras with all their Sasana-dems, and do not 

resemble Bauddha symbols as believed by the editor of The Rep ° Tt ’ 

xiii'? p« 81* 5 fhid 

* f. 1 ’’ X . 1U ’’ p ' 1 ? 6 " j rt 7 B.D.G.P., op. and loc. tit. 

« Ganguly, op. at., p. hO. ’ ' 
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a rude carving on the verandah wall, which is unique in having the 
inside benched. Above the benches is carved a series of twenty- 
tour Th’thahkaras, including Parsva, under the seven hoods of a 
snake, and ending with Mahavira. In this group too, Parsva, 
instead ot being placed before Mahavira as the twenty-third saint, 
is given a position of honour in the centre of the back wall. The 
base of the fifteenth saint is hidden by a masonry structure rising 
from the floor, on which are placed three well-carved steatite images 
of Adinatha. The general execution of the images in this group 
is finer than in the adjoining cave. 1 

Of the same date as the Navamuni cave we have an inscription 
of Uddyotakesari in Lalatendu-kesari’s cave or lion gate. Accord¬ 
ing to the District Gazetteer it is a two-storeyed cave called after 
King Lalatendu Kesari, and the rooms on the first floor contain 
some carvings of Jaina saints, of whom Parsvanatha is the most 
important. 2 It is incised on the back wall of the cave, at a height 
of about 30 or 40 feet from the floor of the cave, above a group 
of images of the Digambara sect. 3 

The inscription does not seem to be well preserved, and hence 
a few words axe missing in the last line.' As it, is, it tells us that 
“ the year five of the victorious reign of the illustrious Uddyota¬ 
kesari, on the illustrious Kumara mountain, 4 decayed tanks and 
decayed temples were caused to shine, (and) at that place the images 
of the twenty-four Tirthankaras were set up. At the time of the 
dedication . . . Jasanaridi... in the place (temple ?) of the illustrious 
Parasyanatha (Parsvanatha).” 5 

It becomes apparent from what is laid down in the inscription 
that Uddyotakesari was either a Jaina by religion or at least a great 
protector of the Jaina faith. We have no certain grounds to identify 
this Uddyotakesari of the inscription with any historical personage. 
It may safely be said that the history of Orissa is wrapped in darkness, 

1 B.D.G.P., op. and foe. tit. 

2 Ibid . Cf. Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), op. tit., p. 19. 

3 It may be that at the time of Kharavela the great schism, which was followed by 
the division of the Jaina community into the Digambaras and Svetainbaras, had not 
fully manifested itself, but, as we have seen before, in later history the former were) 
predominant in the south. This is clear from the Jaina eaves at Ellora, Badami and 
such other places. 

4 We learn from line two of the inscription that the ancient name of Khandagiri is 
Kum&raparvata. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela mentions Kumaraparvata 
as the ancient name of Udayagiri. The twin hills seem to have been known hs the Kumara- 
KumarJ-parvata up to the tenth or eleventh century a.d. 

5 E.I., xiii,, p. 167. 
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more or less, from a.d. 200— i.e. the time of the Andhras to the 

beginning of the seventh century a.d. 

However, according to the Madala Panji, or palm-leaf chronicles 
of the temple of Jagannatha, Orissa was under the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty from the seventh to the twelfth century a.d. 1 ; hut it 
would be going beyond our period to trace in detail the Kesari 
dynasty. Nevertheless the number and magnificence of the ie- 
mains ‘at Bhubanesvara and elsewhere are evidence of a wealthy 
and highly civilised kingdom. These stately temples show the 
hold which Hinduism had obtained in Orissa by this time, and no 
further trace is found of Buddhism, which according to tradition 
was introduced a few centuries earlier. At the same time Jainism 
appears to have continued to retain its hold on the affections of the 
people or to have had a rival, for in the cave at Khandagiii am 
Udayagiri we find inscriptions and rock-cut images of Jaina saints 

or deities dating back to the same period. 

Coming to the eaves in the Udayagiri Hills we find that they 
are the most important caves in Orissa from the point of view of 
architecture and sculpture, and of them the Ranigumpha or the 
Rani Nur is the best known. It is the most important of all, 
and in it elaborately carved friezes represent various scenes of 
human activities. The three friezes and the carvings on the lower- 
storey rooms naturally attract special attention. According to the 
District Gazetteer, “the scenes, though mostly mutilated, clearly 
indicate the procession of a saint through a town during some 
religious festival, when persons would be looking out from their 
houses for a glimpse of him, when horses would be led, elephants be 
ridden and guards be in attendance, while the people, both male 
and female, would follow the saint with folded hands, and women 
standing or kneeling would present him with fruits or cakes on 
plates and ask his blessing.” 2 

The frieze on the upper main wing, which is nearly 60 feet, 
long, is the most interesting. In fact no frieze in Indian caves has 
excited more discussion among archaeologists. Various explana¬ 
tions have been given of these scenes, which are also briefly repeated 
in the Ganesa cave. The editor of the District Gazetteer believes 
that in this Parsvanatha appears to be the most honoured of the 
Tirthankaras.® Taking just a brief survey of the life of ParSva 

i Cf. B.D.G.P., p. 25. 2 Mid., p. 254. 

3 Ibid. Cf. Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), op. cit., pp. 0-10. 
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"from such sources 1 as the Pdrsvandtha-Carita of Bhavadeva Suri, 
the Kalpa-Sutra and the list of the Sthavims , the editor concludes 
that the mediaeval Jaina legends connect Parsva, the twenty-third 
Tirthankara, with Eastern India (including Kalihga) 2 ; and it is 
not unreasonable therefore to suggest that the elephant scene 
introduces Parsva’s future wife Prabhavati, with her relatives and 
attendants, that in the next scene she is abducted by the Kalihga 
king, that in the fourth scene she is rescued by Parsva in a forest 
while hunting, that the following scene depicts the wedding feast, 
the seventh scene the consummation of marriage, and the eighth 
scene in the lower wing may represent Parsvanatha as a Tirthankara, 
his wanderings and the honour shown to him . 3 It may therefore 
be conjectured that the scenes are somehow connected with Parsva 
or some revered disciple of his, though it seems too far-fetched 
to the learned author of The Remains of Orissa , Ancient and 
Mediaeval , 4 from its being an eminently Buddhist cave because 
of certain considerations which have been already marked. 

The same confusion also arises in the case of the Ganesagumpha. 
Because of the occurrence of kilted soldiers in the frieze sculpture 
of this cave like the Rani Nur the editor of the District Gazetteer 
comes to the conclusion that this scene refers to a mediaeval legend 
of the abduction of Prabhavati by the Yavan king of Kalihga , 5 and 
her subsequent rescue by Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthan- 
kara of the Jainas . 6 This conclusion is specially strengthened when 
we see that the kilted soldiers probably look like foreigners, and 
thus to some extent corroborate the mediaeval legend that Parsva 
rescued a princess from some Yavan king. However, Mr Ganguly 
differs from the editor, in taking the cave for a Buddhist one. 
According to him the sculpture unmistakably indicates a Bauddha 
origin . 7 With all this it is quite natural that the Jaina monks may 
have carved in their cells episodes of the life of their venerable saint. 

Next in order of importance, from the architectural point of 
view, come the Jayavijaya, the Swargapuri, the Tiger and the 

1 See also Hemacandra, Trishashti-Sal&ka, Parva IX, pp. 197-201. 

2 I .—Ibid,, v. 05, p. 100. 

3 B.D.G.P., p. 256. 

4 Ganguly, op. at., p. 89. 

6 •TW ^hfi:—Hemacandra, op. and loc. tit. 

6 B.D.G.P., op. and loc. cit. “ This scenic frieze appears to be the early story of that 
developed in the upper storey in the Rani Gumpha.”—Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), op. tit., 

p. 16. 

7 Ganguly, op. tit., p. 48. 
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Serpent caves. Except the Swargapuri cave none of these is of 
any great historical importance but fox the fact that the Tiger cave 
has a Buddhist inscription, and that, according to Drs Fergusson 
and Burgess, both the Tiger and the Serpent caves are the oldest 
of the sculptured caves in these hills. 5 ’ 1 By the by, it may be 
mentioned that the Sarpagumpha or the Serpent cave, which 
is to the west of the Hathigumpha, has its verandah so carved as 
to resemble the head of a serpent with three hoods, the symbol ot 

In the Swargapuri cave there are three inscriptions, one of 
which, the first one, speaks of the chief queen of the illustrious 
Kharavela, the overlord of Kalinga. It seems from this that m 
the noble task of serving the Jaina church he always associated 
himself with his chief queen . The memory of this noble and pious 
lady, who was the daughter of Lalaka, is associated, as we s a., see 
later on, with a cave which bears a short inscription mentioning a 

Jaina temple and a cave built by her. . 

According to Mr Banerji in the plan printed with the I an 
volume of the Bengal District Gazetteer this is called the Mancapuri 
cave, and some time ago it was known as Swargapura. 3 It wa * 
called Vaikunthagumpha by Prinsep, 4 Vaikunthapura by Mitra. • 
Speaking on this variety of names Mr Banerji says : I have found 
that the local names of these caves vary with each generation. As 
one name is forgotten a new one is immediately invented. cave 

is in reality the upper storey of a cave with two storeys and a side 
wing, but the local people very often give different names to different 

The first inscription is incised on the raised space between the 
second and the third doorways in front. It consists of three lines, 
and tells us that “ a temple of Arhats and a cave for the Sramanas 
of Kalinga had been made by the chief queen of Kharavela, who 
was the daughter of King Lalaka, the grandson of Hastisahasa (or 

The second and the third record merely mention two caves, 

1 Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, p. 68. 

* B.D.G.P., p. 260. 

8 E.I., xiii., p. 159. 

8 J.A.S.B., vi., p. 1074. 

8 Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, ii., pp-14-15. 

* E.I., xiii., op. and loc. eit. 
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one of them being in the name of Kudepsiri, “ the king, master 
of Kalihga,” 1 and. the other in the name of the Prince Vadukha. 3 
The first is incised on the front wall, while the other is on the side 
wall of the lower storey. According to Mr Banerji the characters 
of all the three inscriptions “ are slightly later than those of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela.” 3 

These fragmentary evidences tend to prove the existence of 
an influential Jaina dynasty which ruled over Kalihga. It is not 
known how long this dynasty lasted or by what other dynasty it 
was succeeded, but according to the District Gazetteer “ it is possible 
that in the 2nd century a.d. Kalihga, including Orissa, acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Andhras, to whose active influence the 
introduction of Buddhism may perhaps be ascribed. The Tibetan 
chronicles have preserved a tradition that the king of Otisha was 
converted to Buddhism, with 1000 of his subjects, by Nagarjuna, 
who is believed to have flourished about a.d. 200 at the court of 
the Andhras. The conversion of the people must naturally have 
been facilitated by this royal example.” 4 

With these historical monuments at our disposal it will not be 
too much to say that the family of the great queen on her father’s 
side also must have been under the Jaina church. As we shall see 
later on, the party with whom Kharavela, the mighty emperor, 
joined hands on matrimonial grounds must have been one belonging 
to the family of a great ruler of those days. 

From all that we have seen up till now one thing is very char¬ 
acteristic of these hills, and this must be duly emphasised. In the 
words of the District Gazetteer, “ several caves in Khandagiri contain 
images of Tirthankaras which, even if of a later date than the caves, 
are interesting as examples of mediaeval Jaina hagiology, while if 
contemporaneous, they are the oldest existing specimens of Jaina 
Tirthankaras and their consorts. The prominence given to Parsva, 
whether among the images or by the use of his symbol, the serpent- 
hood, is curious, for in other existing remains Mahavira is the 
greatest of all the saints. The preference for Parsva may point to 
the early age of the remains, and if so, they are unique specimens 
of Jaina iconography. So little is known about this great preacher 
who lived, according to Jaina chronicles, 200 years earlier than 
Mahavira, or about 750 b.c., and whose law recognised but four 


3 Ibid., p. 161. 

* B.D.G.P., p. 25. 
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vows and allowed an tinder and upper garment, that the sculptured 
record contained in these caves, scanty as it is, cannot but be 
welcome to the antiquarians.” 1 

This is what we can glean from the sacred remains of the 
country w hich has been spoken of as the land of the “ blessed 
adorned with all the virtues,” 2 and as “ the bestower of heaven and 
salvation.” 3 It was here that, long before the Christian era. Jainism 
and Buddhism gained ascendancy, and exercised a great influence 
on Hinduism or, properly called, Brain aenism. It is this very land 
of the Rshis which experienced alternate cycles of the Jaina or the 
Buddhist predominance, and hence it seems difficult and sometimes 
impossible to lay down with absolute certainty that such and such 
cave is of Jaina or Bauddha origin on the flimsy grounds of certain 
symbols or some characteristic architectural designs. This becomes 
specially so when, in those days, both the faiths had many a similar 
symbol—namely, “a Swastika “a tree,” and so on. After all, 
whatever may be the nature of such historical data, it is certain that 
the union of Brahmanism with Buddhism and Jainism is marked 
by a great upheaval in every department of thought and art, and 
architecture, with sculpture, could not escape its influence. 

With these preliminary remarks we shall pass on to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, but before we do that a passing reference to the 
Jaina temple built on the summit of the Khandagiri Hill by the 
Mahrattas will not be out of place. The temple is about a century 
old and was built towards the close of the eighteenth century . 4 As 
usual with other Jaina temples, it occupies a grand site and com¬ 
mands a beautiful viewf Referring to this small temple the learned 
author of The Antiquities of Orissa says : “ The sanctuary contains 
a standing figure of Mahavira in black stone, placed on a wooden 
chair. The temple was built by Manju Chaudhuri and his nephew, 
Bhavani Dadu of Cuttack, a Jaina merchant of the Digambara 
sect.” 5 Within the sanctuary there is also a masonry platform, 
with a small raised wall behind, in which are embedded five images 
of Jaina saints. Behind the temple at a slightly lower level there 
i$ another terrace, on which lie scattered scores of votive Stupas, 
indicating the existence of an older temple . 6 

Finally coming to the Hatliigumpha we find that it is a natural 


1 JB.O.G P p. 266. 

3 Vana Parva , sec. 114, vv. 4-5. 
5 Ibid. 


3 Brahma Pur ana, 20 th chapter. 

4 Mitra, op. cit p. 35. 

« B.D.G.P., p. 264. 
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cavern, very little improved or enlarged by art. It is on the 
southern face of the Udayagiri Hills, which is the northern part 
oi that low range of hills called Khandagiri, situated at a distance 
of about three miles from Bhubanesvara, in the Puri district of 
Orissa. Though not important from an artistic and architectural 
point of view, it is the most important of all the eaves in the 
locality by reason of its containing a long inscription recording 
the autobiography of a king of Kalinga “ on the overhanging 
brow of the cavern.” 1 

The record is incised partly in front and partly on the roof 
of the cave. It throws considerable light on the history of India 
in the second century b.c,, “when the empire of Candragupta and 
Asoka had crumbled into decay, when the usurper Pushyamitra was 
ruling over the fragments of the Mauryan empire, and the Andhras 
ot Southern India, having acquired power, had advanced northwards 
and had perhaps conquered Malva.” a 

The inscription begins with an invocation to the Arhats and 
the Siddhas in the Jaina style . 3 As believed by Fleet , 4 it is not a 
version of the acts done by Kharavela for the promotion of the Jaina 
faith, but it is, after all, a secular record, and records all perform¬ 
ances of King Kharavela, who belonged to the Jaina faith up to 
the thirteenth year of his reign or thirty-seventh year of his life. 

Following the inscription as it is, we find that its language 
may be described as Apabhrmhsa Prdkrt, with traces of Ardha 
Magadhi and Jaina Prakrtisms, and that it was incised in the 
thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. This thirteenth year of his 
reign coincides with the thirty-seventh year of his life, because, after 
completing his fifteenth year, Kharavela became a Yuvaraja and 
performed the Vedic coronation called the Mahdfdjya-abhisheka as 
soon as he completed his twenty-fourth year. The Abhisheka of 
Kharavela shows that Jainism did not interfere with the national 
constitutional rites of the orthodox type . 5 

Over and above the exact information that this inscription 
gives us about Kharavela, and about some of the principal events 
of his political career, it gives us a clue to more or less accurately 
fix the date of this great emperor. But for this inscription there 

1 Ganguly, op. cit., p. 47. 

* JJB.OM.Sii iii., p. 488. 

3 H*fT WCfltoni wwd . . . etc.— mu, iv., p. 397, and xiii., p. 222. 

1 J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 825. 

5 J.B.O.R.S., iii., pp. 481, 488. 
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is nothing of any historical or even non-historical value that can 
so well enlighten us on this chronological point of Indian history. 

As laid down in the footnote , 1 until recently it was believed 
by certain scholars, as against Fleet and others, that in line sixteen 
of the inscription there was a reference to a date of the Maurya era, 
and that it formed the sole basis for fixing this important period 

1 This note gives, more or less in a chronological order, the names of different 
scholars who touched this inscription from one or other point of view. Mr A. Sterling 
first discovered it, and with the help of Colonel Mackenzie took a facsimile of this interest* 
ing document in 1820 and published it, without translation or transcript, m 1825 with his 
most valuable article on An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical y of Orissa 
proper or Cuttack (AM., xv., pp. 013 ff., and plate); then James Prinsep published it for 
the first time in 1837 on the basis of the correct facsimile of Lieutenant Ivittoe, and 
according to him the date of the inscription could not be earlier than 200 b.c. (J.A.S.B., 
vi., pp. 1075 ff., and Plate LVIII). . ^ rT , 

A further lithograph of the inscription we find by Cunningham m CJ.I., i., 
pp. 27 ff., 08-101, 132 ff„ and Plate XVII; but it appears that Prinsep’s interpretation 
drew the attention of Oriental scholars to its importance and historic worth. Kajendralal 
Mitra copied his transcripts and translations, and published it in a revised form, m his 
<rreat work on The Antiquities of Orissa , in 1880, pp. 16 ff., with a facsimile ; and the date 
of the inscription, according to him, ought to be between 416-316 b.c. A few years 
after Dr Mitra, the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, published for the first time a workable 
version of this important inscription, in the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists , held at Leyden in 1883 , and according to him the date of the mscription 
is 165 Maurya era or 157 b.c. (Actes Six . Congr . Or. a Leide , pt. 111 ., sec. 11 ., pp. 15^-177, 
and plate) This was followed by Buhler in 1895 and 1898 in Indian Studies , No. Ill, p. 13, 
and in On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, pp. 13 ff., respectively, but he merely 
proposed certain corrections. This fixing of the date by the late Pandit, on the basis of 
a reference to some Mauryan date in line sixteen of the inscription, had been accepted 
up till now by most of the modem school of antiquarians, headed by Vincent Smith, 
K P Jayaswal, R. D. Banerji and others; but it was Fleet and a few others alter him 
that protested against such a reading of the said line, though he accepted that not a 
single voice had been raised against the interpretation of Pandit Indraji (see Smith, 
Early Uistmy of India, p. 44, n. 2 (4th ed.), and also in JM.A.S 1918, pp. 544 XL; 
Jayaswal, J.B.OM.S., u, p. 80, 11 . 55, iii., pp. 425-485, iv., pp. 364 ff.; Banerji (R. D.), 
J.B.OM.S., iii., pp. 486 ff. ; Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 12 ; Jinavijaya, 
Protein Jaina Lekha Samgraha, i„ which wholly deals with Kharavela and agrees with 
the school of Jayaswal; and Konow, A.S.I., 1905-1906, p. 166. According to him the 
inscription contained a date in the Maurya era). Reviewing this volume in Ins first 
note in the JM.A.S., 1910, pp. 242 ff., Dr Fleet says : “ In the course of his remarks Dr 
Konow has mentioned the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, and has observed, as 
an obiter dictum, that 4 It is dated in the year 105 of the Maurya era.’ We may take the 
opportunity of saying that it is a mistake, and has no basis except m Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji’s treatment of a passage in line 16th of the record.” T 1 

Now we shall refer to Fleet and others of his class. In 1910 Professor H. Duelers 
published in E.I., x., Luders’ list. No. 1345, p. 100, a summary of the inscription, and 
stated that there was no date in the record. This was followed by two short notes from 
the late Dr J. F. Fleet in JM.A.S., 1910, pp. 242 ff. and 824 ff. As we saw above, Dr 
Fleet had his own doubts about the existence of a date in the Maurya era in this record. 
He tried to prove that the passage in the sixteenth line of the Hathigumpha inscription 
does not contain any such date, but on the other hand that it refers to a certain canonical 
text of the Jainas which went out of use during the reign of the Mauryas. See also 
Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar (I.A., xlvii., 1918, pp. 223 ft, and xlviii., 1919, pp. 187 ff.). 
According to him line sixteen is far from being clear and positive, and lie contested many 
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of Kalinga history. Mr Jayaswal, once the foremost advocate of 
this theory in the light of fresh researches then made by him, has, 
with all the broadmindedness worthy of a real scholar, to a great 
extent allowed himself to agree with Mr Fleet and others that there 
is no such reference in the line referred to, or even anywhere else in 
the body of the inscription . 1 

No doubt in the sixth line of the inscription there is a reference to 
the era of Nanda, but this reference hardly helps us in fixing the date 
of Kharavela . 2 For fixing the date of the inscription and of the great 
Cedi king recourse to certain other facts laid down by the inscription 
is necessary, these facts are to be interpreted and understood in 
the light of whatever contemporary historical gleanings are at our 
disposal to fix as accurately as possible the date of the inscription. 

According to the new reading and interpretation of Mr Jayaswal 
a certain portion of the eighth line of the inscription, which speaks 
of the eighth year of Kharavela’s reign, reads as follows : 
mrrqrfwr rrnn? -rwtenurffr rf?r?n ^ ^Rrr-irri-nynt fa q riffrj qa# 

^fnnwt irnr - • fswrc trarfir- 

and which means, “on account of the report (uproar) occasioned 
by the acts of valour (i.e. the capture of Gorathagiri fortress and the 
siege of Rajagrha, with which we shall deal later on) the Greek 
king Demet(rios), drawing in his army and transport, or covering 
himself with his army and vehicles, retreated to abandon Mathura.” 4 
J his is according to the latest researches made by Mr Jayaswal, 


* he C0 ™ "LT S rV Messra Jayaswal and Banerji (Ramaprasad Chanda) (J.R.A.S., 
. pp ‘b ?8wed with Fleet and Liiders in denying the existence of any date 
m the Hathigumpha inscription. However now to our satisfaction we find that Mr 
Jayaswal and others of his school more or less agree with those of the opposite school 
about this crucial point, and hence the reading of line sixteen of the record, which is the 
keystone of the whole structure, is now to a great extent fully agreed to by all (see 
Jayaswal. J.B.O.R.S., xiii., pp. 221 ff., and xiv., pp. 127-128 and 150-151). 

Over and above these researches we have references to scholars like Gangulv 
Fergusson and Burgess, and Professor K. H. Dhmv. Mr Mano Mohan Ganguly places the 
inscription on principles based on architectural and sculptural considerations towards the 
close of the third century b.c.—- that is, before ASofca came to the throne of Magadha 
(see Ganguly, op. cit., pp. 48-50). According to Drs Fergusson and Burgess “ 300 b.c. 
^thereabouts is the most probable date for this inscription.” They add that “ with his 
(ofASoka) reign the fashion of chiselling cells out of the living rock commenced, and was 
continued with continually increasing magnificence and elaboration for nearly 1000 years 
after his time (fergusson and Burgess, op. cit, pp. 67-88). Professor Dhmv talks of 
haraveia and the antiquity of Jainism in connection with Pushyamitra Sunga and other 
ulmg dynasties of the time in the preface of his Gujarati drama, Sdchuihsvapna— the 
Gujarati rendering of the Sanskrit drama, Svapnavdsavadatta of Bhasa. 

1 J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 236. 

2 't'ttTrf - frf - T31 - HW - xYtuftif . . . etc. — Ibid., iv., p, 399. 

8 Ibid., and xiii., p. 227. i Ibid., p. 229. 
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the identification being accepted by Mr Banerji and Dr Konow, 1 
This is what the most modern methods in estampage and historical _ 
research can give us, and hence, taking it as the sole clue to 
Kharavela’s period, we evidently find that the Greek king had captured 
Mathura, and had advanced eastwards, probably as far as Saketa. 
This is corroborated by the information given by the Gargi Samhita 
that the Yavanas, after taking Saketa, Pancala and Mathura, were 
marching towards Kusumadhvaja (Patallputra) at the close of the 

Maury a period. 2 ( m 

Emphasising the same point Mr Jayaswal states : When 

Patanjali was writing his commentary on Sanskrit Grammar the 
king of Magadha (Pushyamitra) hacl undertaken a long sacrifice 
not yet finished. Two Asvamedhas were performed by that Magadha 
king, according to the new Ayodhya inscription. Evidently while 
an Asvamedha was in progress Patanjali records that a Yavana 
king besieged Saketa and Madhymika. Kalidasa mentions an 
imperial victory on a river which is near the Madhymika territory 
during an Asvamedha by Pushyamitra. We thus have definite 
evidence that in the reign of Pushyamitra there was an unsuccess¬ 
ful Greek invasion. Now we have in Kharavela s inscription a 
contemporary Greek invader who had to retreat and give up 
Mathura. This occurred in the reign of Brhaspati - Mitra, who 
was a predecessor of Agni-Mitra, on the evidence of coins. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the invasion is identical with one 
mentioned by the Gdrgi-Samhitd and Patanjali. 3 _ 

For all this there arises another difficulty— whether this Greek 
kiim is Demetrios or Menander. Now, according to Gardner, 


Menander’s time is about the beginning of the second century b.c., 
and according to Vincent Smith about 155 b.c.' 1 furtheimoie, 
Menander is not said to have crossed the Isamos (Yamuna !), while 
he is said to have gone beyond the Hypanis (Bias), 11 and the classical 

a In the Yum Purdna, one of the chapters of the Gargi Samhita, there is described 
that “the viciously valiant Greeks ” after reducing Saketa (in Oudh),the Pancala country 
(in the Doab between the Jumna and the Ganges) and Mathura (Muttra), reached Fush- 
papura (Patallputra); but that they did not remain in the midland country because of a 
dreadful war among themselves which broke out in their own country (Ivern ,Bjhat Samhita , 
p 37 ^_evident allusion to the internecine struggle between the houses of Eutliydemus 

and Eucratkles. 

s xiiL, pp. 241, 242. , „ .. ... 

4 Cf. Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins , Greek and Sytlnc, Ini., pp. xxii, xxm. 

5 Smith, Early History of India , p. 239. 
e Gardner, op. cit. 9 Int,, p. xxxvii. 
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passage which refers to both Demetrios and Menander has been 
interpreted by the best authorities to apply to Demetrios in respect 
of the extensive conquests . 1 Above all, the retreat of Demetrios 
from India to oppose his rival Eucratides in Bactria is a fact that 
largely helps the identification, because, according to our inscription, 
the Greek king, without any action on the part of Kharavela against 
him, retreated and left Mathura. Thus it seems to be certain that 
Kharavela’s time is between Demetrios and Menander. 

Coming to the Greek history we find that the very success of 
Demetrios appears to have caused his downfall. As a direct con¬ 
sequence of his victories the centre of his dominions was shifted 
beyond the borders of Bactria proper. The homeland, however, 
was not content to degenerate into a mere dependency. A revolt 
ended in the establishment of a separate kingdom under Eucratides, 
a leader of great vigour and ability, about whom written history 
has hardly anything to say . 2 His recognition as king took place 
with the accession of Mithradates I to the throne of Parthia. As 
Mithradates succeeded his brother Phraates I about 171 b.c. we 
may accept Von Gutschmid’s date of 175 b.c. as approximately 
correct for Eucratides . 3 The beginning of his reign was stormy. 
Demetrios, who was now king of India— i.e. of the country round 
about the Indus—not of Bactria, and who was therefore one of his 
most natural foes, had to retreat from India on account of the 
troubles raised in Bactria by the rival Eucratides. This retreat of 
Demetrios is placed by the historians of Bactria about 175 b.c., 4 
and this, with the siege of Gorathagiri and Rajagrha, coincides with 
the eighth year of Kharavela— c. 175 b.c. The first year of Khara¬ 
vela would thus be c. 183 B.C., and the date of the inscription about 
170 B.C. 

Leaving aside this reference to the Greek king, Demetrios, there 
is another ground on which we can approximately fix the date of 
Kharavela. An Andhra king, Satakarni, the Lord of the West, is 
actually mentioned in the inscription as Kharavela’s rival , 5 and he can 
safely be identified with the Satakarni of the Nanaghat inscriptions, 
because on epigraphieal grounds both the Nanaghat inscription of 

1 See Meyer (Eduard), E.B., vii., p. 982 (11th ed.); and Rawlinson, Parthia (The Story 
of the Nations), p. 05. 

a L, p,. 446, 

s Ibid. 

4 Meyer (Ecluarcl), op. cit^ ix., p. 880. 

5 iv., p, 398, and xiii., p. 226. 
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Naganika, the queen of Satakarni, and the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela belong to the same period as the Nasik inscription 
of Krshna . 1 Now the Nanaghat inscriptions of the early Sata- 
vahanas are “ a little, not much, later than Asoka’s and Dasaratha s 
edicts,” and on epigraphical grounds “ they are of the time of the 
last Mauryas or the earliest Sungas that is, the beginning ol the 
second century b.c.” 2 Even therefore if it must be admitted that 
the Hathigumpha inscription is undated, there is still reason to 
believe that the date of Kharavela would fit in with the dates of 
Demetrios and Satakarni in the first hall of the second century b.c. 
Moreover, as the rise of both the Andhra and Kalinga dynasties 
must no doubt date from the same period, when the Maurya 
power began to decline, the probability that these two kings were 

contemporary is great indeed. ... 

Having thus approximately fixed the date of the inscription 
we shall now examine its contents and see what information we 
can gather about this great patron of Jainism, and the extent of 
his political career, which makes him one of the most important 

figures of Indian history. . 

The first line of this inscription as laid down above begins with 
an invocation of the Arhats and the Siddhas in the Jaina style, 
which corresponds to the beginning of the fivefold form of homage 
still used among the Jainas . 3 It is here that we came to know that 
Kharavela belonged to the Cedi dynasty, and that the term Aira 
formed one of the titles of the kings of this family . 4 According to 
Mi- Jayaswal this is to be taken as a term denoting the descent of 
the Cedi kings— Aim, a descendant of Ira or lid —and he proposes 
“to identify it with the Purdnic Aila , 5 one of the main dynastic 
divisions to which the Cedis belong according to the Pur anas” 6 

The second line says that for fifteen years Kharavela enjoyed 
his princely life, and during that period, having accomplished various 
Vidyds (arts), he, “ who was having conquests as large as those of 
King Vena,” ruled as Yuvardja for many years . 7 

1 See Biihler, A.S.W.I., v., p. 71, and Indische Paleographic , p. 39. 

2 Biihler, A.S.W.I., v„ pp. 71 if. > . 

2 aswt ipn ftrgiui now! wqftvtd pit upn cp? irfwr ’iT, 

Ulft fo roy g ercl , • • •— Kalpa-Sdtra, sut. 1. 

4 CLJ.B.O.R.S., iv., p. 897, and xiii., p. 222. 

s Pargiter, J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 11, 26. 

• J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 223. 

2 Cf. ibid., iv., p. 397, and xiii., p. 224. 
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This King Vena is a Vedic personality, 1 and according to Martu 2 
King Vena had the whole earth (country) under his rule. Speaking 
about him Mr Jayaswal says : “ It is noteworthy that the Padma 
Purana also says that Vena began his rule well, but subsequently 
he became a Jaina. From the Hathigumpha inscription we get an 
indirect confirmation of the Padma Purana, in so much that Vena, 
who has not got throughout a good reputation in the Brahmanical 
tradition, had a good reputation amongst the Jainas as an ideal 
king. If amongst the Jainas at the period when the inscription was 
written Vena had been regarded as a bad king towards the end of his 
career, the comparison would not have been adopted in praise of 
Kharavela. It is significant that the only defect in Vena, the 
Brahmins found, was of Jaina characteristics—that is, he did not 
recognise caste. Presumably the tradition disparaging Vena is later 
and post-Jainism.” 3 

Coming to the third line we find, as already stated, that 
after the twenty-fourth year was complete Kharavela obtained 
“ Mdhdrdjdbhisecanam ” in the third generation of the Kalinga 
dynasty, and with many other repairs got an embankment made 
to the lake of Khibxra Rshi in the capital of Kalinga. 4 

With the fourth line of the inscription begins the political life 
of Kharavela. In the beginning of the line it is said that Kharavela 
tried to please his teeming population of three and a half millions. 5 
There is nothing particular to wonder at this figure. We know 
from Anoka’s Rock Edict XIII that against Anoka’s forces Kalinga 
lost 150,000 soldiers as captives of war, 100,000 were slain, and 
“ many times as many died.” 6 This comes to about two and a half 
lacs as the total number of casualties. Now according to Scharn- 
horst’s estimate every fifteenth soul of the population could take 
up arms against a foreign invasion, and hence the population of 
Anoka’s time comes to about thirty-eight lacs, 7 A century after 
this, in the time of Kharavela, it is quite likely that it was three 
and a half millions after the loss occasioned by the Maurya con¬ 
quest and rule. Accepting the same figure Mr Vincent Smith 
says: “ Knowing as we do that the Mauryas and their predecessors 

1 Eigveda , x., 123. 

2 Manu, chap, ix,, 60-67. 

3 xiii., pp, 224, 225. 

4 Cf. ibid., iv., pp. 307-398, and xiii., p, 225. 

5 Cf. ibid., iv., p. 398, and xiii., p. 226. 

6 Buhier, E.I. , ii., p. 471. 

? C1*. ;lB.O.R.S. 9 iiL, p. 440. 
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maintained a permanent census, there is no reason to distrust the 
figures.” 1 

Before we go any further a peep into the history of the times 
will not be out of place here. In the words of Dr Barnett: “ After 
the death of Asoka the Maurya empire rapidly decayed, and the 
neighbouring rulers were left free to indulge in their ambition and 
enlarge their boundaries. Among these was a certain Simuka, who 
in the last quarter of the third century b.c. established the powerful 
Satavahana or Satakarni dynasty, which ruled the Telugu country 
for nearly five centuries. In his reign or in the reign of his im¬ 
mediate successor, his younger brother Krshna (vernacularly 
Kanha), the Andhra empire spread westward to at least 74' 
longitude, and possibly even to the Arabian Sea. 2 Under these 
early Satavahana kings the boundaries of the Andhra dominions 
were enlarged so as to include a great part, if not the whole, of 
Vidarbha (Berar), the central provinces and Hyderabad.” 3 

“But the Sungas and the Andhras were not the only powers 
which at this period were contending for mastery in the region 
now known as Central India. The Hathigumpha inscription shows 
that c. 180 b.c. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, appeared in the field 
as a new combatant.” 4 

Kharavela’s ambition to secure his country a dictating voice 
in the political affairs of his times brought him into conflict, with 
his neighbours, who were a paramount power in the Deccan. In 
his second year he sent a large army to the west in defiance of 
Satakarni, the Andhra monarch. 5 This monarch was a king of 
the dynasty called the Satavahanas according to the inscriptional 
records of the family themselves, and the Andhras (Andhrabhrtyas) 
according to the Pur anas* These were the unsubdued peoples on 
the southern borders of the Mauryan dominions, and their home 
was on the coastal region of the Madras Presidency, between the 
rivers Godavary and Krishna. 

1 Smith, J.R.A.S., 1018, p. 545. 

2 This is indicated by the inscriptions at Nasik (No. 1144) and at Nanaghat, fifty 
miles north-west of Poona (No. 1114). 

8 C.H.I., i., pp. 599, 600. 

4 Ibid., p. 600. 

6 The Andhra king alluded to can only be Sri-Satakarni, No. 3 of the Puranic list, 
who is commemorated by a defaced but happily inscribed relief image at Nanaghat, a 
pass leading from the Konkan to the ancient town of Junar in the Poona district, Bombay. 
—Biihler, A.S.W.I., v., p. 59. 

4 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 36 ff. 
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Talking about the original home and the caste of the Satavahana 
princes Mr Bakhle says : “In the inscription of Kharavela the 
Satavahanas are said to be in the west of Kalihga ; in the Jaina 
legends Paithan, m the Naizam’s dominions, is called their capital; 
m the version of the origin of the dynasty given in the Kathasarit- 
mgara the founder of the dynasty is said to have been born at 
Paithan. . . . Majority of the inscriptions of the Satavahanas are 
to be found at Nasik; their earliest inscription is at Nanaghat, 
111 Western India; their earliest coins are also found in Western 
India. ..It will thus appear that all the circumstances point to 
Western India as the original home of the Satavahanas. . . . The 
evidence of the Jaina legends about the caste of the Satavahana 
princes is conflicting and of very little credence. One traditional 
account says that the Satavahana was born from a virgin aged 
tour years; another traces his descent to a, Yaksha. The epi- 

graphic evidence, however, points definitely to the Satavahana as 
Brahman.” 1 

The result of Kharavela’s expedition to the west was that 
Satakarm was not defeated, and that he had to be content with the 
Mushika capital, which was taken by him to help the Kasyapa 
Kshatriyas. 2 The Mushikas were very probably the subordinate 
ally of Satakarm, and it appears that the Mushika country must 
have been between Paithan and Gondwana. As Kosal came next to 

rissa (north-west), the Mushika land must have been contiguous 
to the west. 

Nothing particular has the fifth line to tell us but the fact that 
m the third year Kharavela was well versed in the science of music, 
with shows of dancing, singing, and so on. 3 

Line six is rather important. It is here that we get some refer¬ 
ence to the Nanda era. It first tells us that after the march against 
Satakarm ancl Mushikas) the next campaign of Kharavela was carried 
into Western India. In the fourth year of his reign he humbled 
the Rastnkas of the Maratha country and Bhojakas of Berar both 
feudatories of the Andhras. 4 

... T ^ )US on i;v (° occasions, according to the inscriptional record, 
did Kharavela invade the Andhra dominions in the Deccan. In 
his second year he sent a large army of horses, elephants, foot- 

* J B.B.R.A.S. (New Series), iii., pp. 49-32. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., iv., p. 898, and xiii., p. 226. 

3 Of. ibid. 

* Ibid., iv., p, 899. 
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col fliers and chariots to the west in defiance of Satakarpi; and in 
his fourth year he humbled the Rashtrikas of the Maratha country 
and Bhojakas of Berar, both under the domination of the■ j^dhra 
king of Pratishthana 1 Such expeditions were undoubtedly in the 
nature of a challenge to the predominant pawer ot t y 
thev appear not to have been pursued beyond the limit ot saletyv 
In the 1 words of Professor Rapson : “ We may suppose that the 
armies of Kharavela passed the valley of Mahanadi, and over e 
watershed into the valleys of Godavari and its great tributaries, 
tlve Wainganga and the Wardha. They could thus invaue territory 
which the Andhra monarch regarded as lying within the realm u 
it is not stated, and there are no grounds for surmising, that the 
forces of the Kalihgas and the Andhras came into actual coni ic 
on Sher of these occasions, or that any important political results 

f0ll ° This is not to minimise the greatness of the extent of Kluiravela s 
conquests No doubt as a military leader he played a great pa 
inX political affairs of his time, but nothing more. He could 
very well stand by the side of the great Pushyamitra or the great 
Snlivshana but if, as the expeditions of his second and fourth years 
his ambition led Mm to entertain the Wjec*of 
wrestino- the suzerainty from the Andhra lung of Piathisthana, 
The attempt must be held to have failed. That was not posstble for 
him and that is not what is meant by the inscription. 

J ’in his fifth year Kharavela caused a canal that was excavated 
in the year 103 of King Nanda, and the roads of Tanasuliya or 1 osali, 
to entS the city of Kalihga.* this and many Other accurate 
statements and year hgures in the body of 

scholars like Fleet, Smith and others inter that a careful chi o ^ 
was kept at Orissa, and that all these long periods could not be 
reckoned without an era.* That the era talken .nt* . eons,deration 
here is the Nanda era is clear from the text ol the line itself. 1 • 

. The 

of Hyderabad, is famous m literature as the capnai 01 
Salivahana) and his son Sakti-kumara. 

2 Rapson, i., p. 586. _ ^nital of Kharavela was Tosali, in whose 

8 We would he justified in accepting that 1 > tmmd Ar*oordintr to 

place where a sect of the Kalihga edicts exists.-Smith, op. at., p. alb. 

*. p. «., m. »p * - «*»• 
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so natural that nobody would care to recollect such long intervals 
since the reign of a particular king unless an era founded by him 
were in continuous use. This king, in the opinion of Jayaswal, 
cannot be any other than King Nanda Vardhana, whose date, accord¬ 
ing to his calculations, comes to about 457 B.c. 1 As seen before, 
there is no historical basis or any other clue in the body of the 
inscription' on which we can rest such an identification. Jayaswal 
believes that his era exactly corresponds to the information received 
by Alberuni about the era of Sri Harsha, and hence whatever 
Alberuni has put down in the form of local traditions about Sri 
Harsha 8 has been wrongly identified by the former with that of 
Nandi Vardhana. 3 To us there seems no reason for such a far¬ 
fetched identification There is nothing unnatural if the era began 
with Nanda I of the Jainas or Mahapadma Nanda of the Purdnas. 
After all that we have seen from the Puranic and the classical 
accounts about Nanda it is certain that he was great enough for 
commencing an era in his name. We can thus safely identify it 
with one started by him. Thus the date of the canal relerred to 
in the sixth line would roughly correspond to 820-307 b.c., taking 
the Nirvana date of Mahavlra to be 480-467 b.c. 

From what is said in the seventh line we get that Kharavela’s 
wife was of the Vajra family, 4 and Jayaswal says: “ The name of 
the queen is either not given or is ‘ Ghusrta (a).’ ” '* This was the 
seventh year of his reign, and it seems he had a prince by this 
time. 6 

The eighth year of his regnal period opens with an invasion on 
Magadha. He stormed the Gorathagiri fortress of great enclosure 
by a great army. 7 

Line eight is that important one about. w T hieh we have already 
talked at length, and which because of a reference to the great Indo- 
Greek king Demetrios greatly solves the most difficult and at the 
same time the most important problem of Kalihga chronology— 

1 J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 240. 

2 Cf. Sachau, Alberuni’’s India , ii., p. 5. 

2 Cf. xiii., p. 240. 

4 gftlt-trc-lfir g ftffl u ft fr. . ■ .—Ibid., p. 227. This Vajra family has been 
identified by Dr K. Aiyangar with an ancient dynasty of considerable importance and 
holding the important territory of Bengal on this side of the Ganges.— Some Contributions 
of Sotith India to Indian Culture , p. 89. 

6 xiii., p. 227. 

6 . . . spTC . . . etc.— Ibid. 

* SHTHT *UTT tmrraftmr, etc.—IMd., iv., p. 399, and xiii., p.227. 
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namely, the date of Kharavela. A literal transition of the line, 
with a portion of the previous line, made m the light of l 
readings of Jayaswal, which we have adopted for our 
is as follows: “In the eighth year he (Kharavela) lia ■ -fe » 
stormed the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enc Jn av ? s 
‘ barrier ’) by a great army causes pressure around Rajagraha Ua>s 
siege to Ilajagrha). On account of this report (uproar), occasioned 
by the acts of valour (that is, the capture of Gorathagiri lortiess 
and the siege of Rajagrha), the great King Item et (wos) ^ 

army and transport or covering himself with his army and 

retreated to abandon Mathura,” 1 nrw-ivela 

Thus we see that in the eighth year of his reign K <. < - 

invaded Magadha. This shows that he had not only bee«me u>- 
dependent but also aggressive. He reaches as tar as the Bawbai 
Hills (Gorathagiri), on the old route from Gaya to Patal^ut^. 
Hearing of this advance on the part of Kharavela, Dj®***, *e 
king of Indians, beat a retreat, in the result giving up Mathura, an 
whL invasion in the interior and retreat from India are mentioned 

by historians of the Baetrian history . 2 

' Most probably Pushyamitra was on the throne at 
According to the Puranas, Pushyamitra reigned for thir^-sixyeai., 
and according to Mr Vincent Smith, Pushyamitra deponed 
Brhadratha, the last Maurya king, in 185 B.C* Acosta*! to Mr 
Jayaswal this event took place in 188 B.C.,- and hence Pushyamitra 
must have ruled from 185 to 149 b.c. or 188 to 152 b.c. 

There is hardly anything of importance m line nine ot the in¬ 
scription. It talks of some gifts of land to Brahmans, and thereby 
supports the system of collective grant of land to Brahmans p e 
lent during the Hindu rule . 6 As we have already remarked 
the Vedic coronation of Kharavela, here also the mere tact he 

was a Jaina in no way interfered with the national constitutional 
rites of the orthodox type. Another inference that we might draw 
from this is that the original organisation of the Aryans had some 
of its permanent effects on the social life of the people rrespert vv 
of the religion to which they belonged. Jamism and Buddhism of 

* .J.B.O.R.S., iv., pp. 378, 379, and xiii., pp. 228, 229. 

2 Meyer (Eduard), op. tit., ix., p. 880. 

3 Cf. Pargiter, op. tit., p. 70. 

* Smith, Early History of India, p. 204. 

3 J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 243. 

« Cf. ibid., iv., p. 400, and xiii., p. 229. 
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Mahavira’s time might have been direct revolutions against the 
prevalent form of Brahmanism, but that real or superstitious 
respect for Brahmans and their social claims over other castes 
hardly suffered in any way from these revolutions. 

No doubt in such a case as this much depended upon the broad- 
minded outlook of the person concerned, and that, like Asoka, 
Kharavela was also the emperor who was always above any kind 
of blind religious fervour about his own or about any particular 
faith, and, like his predecessor’s edicts, he has this inscription to 
prove his aloofness from any sort of petty-minded bigotry. Tolerance 
was his chief characteristic, and he seems to have been a magnificent 
ruler, of liberal tendencies, and styles himself “ a worshipper of 
men of all sects.’ 1 

Coming to the tenth line we find that Kharavela got built the 
royal residence Mahdvijava (the palace of victory), at the cost of 
thirty-eight hundred thousand coins. 2 After this he, “ with the 
policy of war, peace and conciliation,” causes departure for Northern 
India ( Bharata-varsha ) for further conquests, and obtains the 
precious things of those who have been invaded upon. 3 It should 
be noted here that the third division of Hindu foreign policy—namely, 
“ Bheda ’’—that is, “ dissension is omitted here, probably as 
considered too low and not honourable for the policy of Kharavela. 4 

The next line is also not very important for our purpose here. 
It talks of some Manda (throne) being ploughed down by Kharavela 
with a plough drawn by big asses. 5 The throne, it is said, was erected 
by some bad (perverse) king—bad because the king’s religious heresy 
must be connected with Jainism. The throne referred to heie must 
be a decorated stand or a covered throne. For the identification 
of the “bad king” there is nothing in the inscription to help us. 
Furthermore, Kharavela breaks the lead-bodied figure (or figures) 
or the assemblage of leaden bodies made a century and thirteen 
years ago, or in the year 113. 6 With the reading 118 years before 
the eleventh year’ of Kharavela the date of these lead figures 
would be 285 b.c., but if we take the other reading the year would 
be in the Nanda era, as in line six, and would be equal to 345 b.c. 

1 , trute -’pnfit • • .—J.B.O.R.S., iv., p. 403. 

2 Cf. ibid., iv., p. 400. 

3 Cf. ibid., and xiii., p. 230. 

4 Cf. ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 232. 
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The first incident is about the Apa-Rdja (“ bad king ”), and there 
seems some form of aggression on the part of the said king, but the 
latter incident is inexplicable. That the images were not other 
than Jaina images seems certain, because there is no such reference 
as that, and because that would contradict the generous policy of 
Kharavela. As we shall see in line seventeen, Kharavela was a re¬ 
specter of all religions , 1 and therefore i t seems possible that these must 
be images representing ugly caricatures of some Jaina Tirthahkaras. 

Over and above these two incidents the line tells us that 
Kharavela causes consternation amongst the kings of Uttarapatha 
(northern Punjab and the frontier countries). 

Again, the twelfth line is also very important for our purpose. 
It is important not only from the standpoint of this chapter on. 
Kharavela, but it is also a great support to some such problems as 
“ the Nandas and their faith,” “ Jainism and the Nanda dynasty,^ 
“ the Antiquity of Jainism,” “ the Image worship among the Jainas,” 
and so on. To some of these problems we have already referred 
in our previous chapters. The remaining ones will be dealt with 
during the course of this and other chapters that are to follow, and 
hence to refrain from undue repetition we need not take up any 
discussions here. For the present we shall be satisfied with a literal 
translation of the line, with a portion of the previous line, which goes 
as follows : 

“In the twelfth year (he) causes consternation amongst the 
kings of Uttarapatha and causing great panic amongst the peoples 
of Magadha (he) makes his elephants enter the Su-gangeya, and he 
makes the king of Magadha, Bahasati-mitra, bow at bis feet. (He) 
brings home the image known, as the Jina of Kalinga which had 
been carried away by King Nanda (and) the home Ratnas as 
recaptures as the riches of Anga and Magadha. 

Thus the countries of the north-western frontiers are subdued and 
the king of Magadha is made to pay homage at his feet. Further¬ 
more it seems from this that King Nanda of Magadha had taken 
away some Jaina image to Pataliputra which Kharavela had brought 
back to Orissa along with other trophies from Aiiga and Magadha 
after the defeat of Bahasati-mitra. A.t first sight it seems strange 
why this image is called “ the Jina ol Kalihga. It does not refer 

i - ifsmrfur-iv., p. 403. 

— Ibid., iv., p. 401, and xiii., p. 232. 
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to any Tirthankara whose life-history was connected with Kalinga, 
but it seems, according to the interpretation of Muni Jinavijaya, 
that it is a practice still prevalent to designate the image of a par¬ 
ticular Tirthankara after the name of the locality of the establish¬ 
ment. 1 The first Tirthankara (Rshabhadeva) at Satrunjaya for 
instance is called Satrunjaya Jina. Similarly the image at Abu is 
called “ the Arbuda Jina,” and the one at Dhulew (Mewar) is called 
“ the Dhulew Jina.” 2 Thus it is not necessary that the image 
must be of a Jina associated with Kalinga in his life-history. The 
expression “ the Jina of Kalinga ” merely means that the Jaina 
image was worshipped at Kalinga or at the Kalihgan capital. 

Before we pass on to the next line we shall deal firstly with the 
questions as to who this Bahasati-mitra was, and with whom he 
can be identified, and secondly, the antiquity of Jainism in Kalinga. 

Looking to the contemporary history of the time it is certain 
that this Bahasati-mitra was the great Sunga king Pushyamitra. 
He, a Brahman like the Satavahanas of the west, haying brought 
about the orthodox revolution which pulled the Mauryas from the 
throne, founded his -dynasty. What we mean by orthodox revolu¬ 
tion is that Pushyamitra was the outcome of the revival of the old 
Brahmanism, in the beginning of the second century b.c. The 
evidence of Taranatha (a.d. 1608, resting on old works), as correctly 
translated by Schiefner, agrees with that of the Divyavadana 3 in 
stating that Pushyamitra was the ally of unbelievers, and himself 
burned monasteries and slew monks : 

“ There took place a war of the Brahman king Pushyamitra 
with the rest of the Tirthyas. He burnt a number of monasteries 
from Madhyadesa up to Jalandar.” 4 

Again, coming to the orthodox revolution, the fact is that there 
may be some strong political reasons at its back, but nevertheless 
it must be said that Asoka, the great Maurya emperor, little thought 
how his laek of political instinct, his religious policy, his theocracy, 
and his partition undermined the strength of the empire. Other¬ 
wise it is not possible that the military despotism so well established 
could disappear only forty or fifty years after the death of the 
greatest Indian monarch, whose memory is cherished with affection 
all over the Buddhist world, and who is regarded as a great and 

i Cf. J.B.O.R.S., iv., p. 386. 

3 Ibid. 

** Cjf. Cowell and Neil, op> cit p. 434. 

4 Schiefner, Taranatha 1 s History of Buddhism, p. 81. 
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good ruler all over the world. His death was welcome news to the 
Brahmans of North India, to the powerful Andhras of the south, 
and to the enemies of India outside. The Mauryan control up to 
the Hindukush became weak soon after Asoka’s death. I he north¬ 
western frontiers, ever exposed to foreign attacks, now became a 
tempting field to the Greek provinces of Bactria, Parthia and the 

warlike races of the borders. , 

Notwithstanding his toleration the Brahmans, who feared that 
their religion was in danger, were embittered against Asoka. Besides 
this they should also have lost many of their former privileges. 
This led to a great reaction against Mauryan ascendancy, which was 
promoted for some time in secret by the Brahmans and culminated 
in open revolution in the time of the later Mauryas. Hie des¬ 
cendants of Asoka retained only Magadha and the neighbouring 
home provinces. Brhadratha, the last king of the imperial Mauryan 
line was finally treacherously murdered by his commancler-m- 
ehief Pushyamitra—the Indian Macbeth.” 1 Now, considering 
this from the chronological point of view, we find that the whole 
duration of the Maurya dynasty, according to Puranic authority, 
was one hundred and thirty-seven years; and if this penod be 
accepted, and reckoned from the accession of Candraguptaun 3-2 
b c the dynasty must have come to an end about 185 b.c. * lms 
date, as we have seen before, is certainly approximately correct. 
Tims the Brahman dynasty which uprooted the Buddhist Mauryas 
succeeded to the throne of India about 185 b.c. 

Thus at the instigation of the Brahmans Puspa of Pushyamitra 
faithlessly slew his master, imprisoned the ministers, usurped t e 
throne, proclaimed himself king, founded the Sunga or Mitra dynasty, 
which lasted for about a decade and a century, and brought about 
an orthodox revolution in literature and Hindu society.' Bapa- 
bhatta, in his life of Harshavardhana (seventh century a.d.), alludes 
thus to this military coup d'etat : “ And reviewing the whole army, 
under the pretext of showing him his.forces, the base-born general, 
Pushyamitra, crushed his master Vrhadratha, the Maurya, who was 

weak in keeping his coronation oath.” 4 

Writing on this very point the learned author of The Hindu 

1 Mazumdar, op . tit., p. 626. 
a See Pargiter, op. tit., p. 27. 

I S»Mering?onSes the versions of Cowell and Thomas (Harsacariia, p. 193), 
of Biihlex (LA., ii., p. 363) and of Jnyaswal. Cf. Smith, op. at., p. & 68, n - l - 
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History opines that “ Pushyamitra, when old, claimed the honour 
of lord paramount of North India. An imperial sacrifice and a 
horse sacrifice were magnificently performed by Pushyamitra under 
the guidance and presidentship of his Guru Patanjali, the noted 
commentator of Panini’s Grammar. Pushyamitra tried his best to 
revive the Brahmanic faith. His sacrifice was rather a Brahmanic 
victory over the Buddhists. Buddhist writers have branded Pushya¬ 
mitra as a persecutor. It is alleged that he burned monasteries 
and slew monks from Magadha to Jalandhar in the Punjab. There 
may be some truth in it. The motive of Pushyamitra was that 
there was widespread Buddhist and Jain conspiracy against him.” 1 

Taking into consideration all these points one thing is clear 
—that the reaction of the inquisitorial tyranny of Anoka’s system 
gave a death-blow first to the Buddhist faith, and secondly, for other 
political reasons, to the Mauryan predominance in North India. 
The extreme favour which Asoka showed to the Buddhists, and 
to some extent also to the Jainas, resulted in a serious fall in the 
privileged position of the Brahmans. They were also dissatisfied 
by the prohibition of bloody sacrifices and the irritating proceed¬ 
ings of the censors. Thus the moment the strong hand of the old 
emperor dropped the sceptre Brahman influence reasserted itself and 
produced a revolt which, as we have seen, resulted in the foundation 
of the new dynasty known as that of the Sungas. 2 Coming to the 
territorial extent of the Sungas we find that Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna, the ancient Palibhotra and then the capital of North India, 
'continued to be the capital of the Sungas, who perhaps owned 
authority over all the central or home provinces. The kingdom 
extended south of Narmada. Besides it embraced Behar, Tirhoot, 
and the modern united provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Punjab, 
it seems, was probably long lost to the later Mauryas and the 
Sungas. 

Again, this identification of Brhaspati with Pushyamitra on 
the basis of temporary history is further supported by the con¬ 
nection between Brhaspati and Pushya asterisms. Writing on 
this Mr Smith says: “ Bahapati is identical with Bahasati Mitra 
of certain coins and short inscriptions, both names being Prakrt 
variations of the Sanskrit Brahaspati, who was believed to be the 
regent of the zodiacal asterism ( Nakshcitra ) named Pushya or 


1 Mazumdar, opacity p. 686. 
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Tishva which forms part of the constellation Cancer or the Crab. 
Bahapati certainly is an alternative name for Pushyamitra, the 
first Sun^a king according to the list in the Puranas. 

Emphasising the similar standpoint Mr Haraprasad Sastn says 

b ° th “ AiokTwa^toVll intents and purposes, a Buddhist monarch, 
and a bigoted one too. ... He put a stop to all animal sacrifices 
throughout his vast empire. . . . This is an order which was certainly 
directed against the Brahmans, a privileged class wherever they 
settled . . . This was followed by another edict m which Asoka 
boasted that those who were regarded as gods on earth have been 
reduced bv him in a short time into false gods. If it means any¬ 
thing it means that the Brahmanas, who were 

or eods on earth, had been shown up by linn. . . Ihe appointments 
created by ASoka of Dharma Mahdtoatas —that is, of superintendents 
of morals—was a direct invasion of the rigliband privil^es©^ ^ 
Brahmanas. They were not the persons to brook f ^BiTecfiL 
to them quietly. And to crown all Asoka, m one of h^ odicte, 
insisted upon all his officers strictly observing the piniciplt oi 
Danda-samata and Vyavahcim-samata — that is, ^^equair o 
punishment and the equality m lawsuits, irrespective of caste 
colour and creed. . . . Under such circumstances the prospects of 
being huddled together in prison with the unspeakable non-Aryans, 
whipped, impaled alive and hanged, were very offensive to the 
highly educated, respectable and privileged comrnun y. _ --5 
tolerated these indignities heaped on them as long as the strong 
hand of Asoka was guiding the empire. . . • They began -o cast 
their eyes for a military man to fight for them, and they found 
such a man in Pushya - mitra, the commander - m - chief of the 
Maurya Empire_He was a Brahmanist to the core and hated 

tht Jn^ short, there is no difficulty about the identification of 
Bahapatimitra with Pushyamitra Sunga, and morwver no is-, 
torical fallacy is committed by such an identification. 3 Everything 
fully agrees with the contemporary historical personages and well 

suits the events of the time. 

* ^%^5^^’s^ auS^ve Sm£are common in Indian history 
-JlAsoka — Piyadasi, Candmgu^- 

Narendra, Balamitra—Agnimitra, Bhanuxmtra—-Vasumitra, e c. 
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That Pushyamitra was a. Brahman and Kharavela a Jaina 
is a point which adds to the importance of the latter’s reign from 
the viewpoint of Jaina history. If Kharavela had not been there 
to safeguard the Jaina faith against the Brahmanical crusades of 
Pushyamitra the revolution of Mahavira would have suffered the 
same fate as that of Buddha at the hands of one who was known 
to fame as the “annihilator of Buddha’s doctrines.” 1 

According to what we have said before, Kharavela attacked 
Magadha twice during his rule. In his first attack he advanced 
within a few miles of Pataliputra. Pushyamitra made a strategic 
withdrawal to Mathura, and Kharavela apparently considered it 
wise at the moment not to proceed farther than the Barabar Hill 
(Gorathagiri). 

In his second attack Kharavela was more successful. Enter¬ 
ing Northern India and marching at the foot of the Himalayas he 
suddenly appeared before the capital of Magadha, on the north side 
of the Ganges, which he crossed with the help of the famous elephants 
of Kalihga. 2 Pushyamitra was forced to submit, and the treasures of 
his capital were seized by the victor. Among them was an image 
of the Jina of Kalihga which at one time had been carried away by 
King Nanda of Magadha. Ilis temporary success affected only 
the eastern frontier of the Suhga kingdom. He may have conquered 
Bengal and Eastern Behar, where numerous instances of Jaina 
influence still survive. 3 

Mr Jayaswal, in connection with this victory of Kharavela, says : 
“Pushyamitra seems to have avoided staking his throne on the 
issue of a battle by returning those objects which epitomised the 
Magadha-Kalihga history of the past three centuries. Most likely 
it was the power of the Magadha sovereign which rendered the 
object of the campaign little more than a diplomatic victory, 
for otherwise it was too tempting for any human being to let go 
the imperial throne of India without ascending it.” 4 

That Kharavela could not actually usurp the throne of Pushya¬ 
mitra is clear from the text of the inscription. It is no use stretch¬ 
ing the imagination so far as that. What really took place is that, 
as with Satakarni, here also Kharavela seems to have been forced 
to remain satisfied with what little moral supremacy he could estab¬ 
lish over his neighbours, because after the murder of Brhadratha, 

1 Divyavaddna, pp 483-434, 2 Smith, op, cit>, p. 209. 

3 Mazumdar, op, cit p, 633. 4 iii,, p, 447. 
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the last- Maurya, the political atmosphere of the time was surging 
with conflicts between Powers eager to share in the spoils of the 
Mauryan Empire. It was a struggle for supremacy among those 
Powers which arose on the ruins of the great empire. In this 
struggle for supremacy it may safely be said that Kharavela played 
a prominent part and fully acquitted himself wherever he laid his 

hands. . . T . . 

-Coming to the second point, about the antiquity ot Jainism 
in Kalinga, we find that the only clue we get from this inscription 
is about the image of the Jina of Kalinga, As we have said befoic, 
it is clear from the phraseology used here that this must be an 
image worshipped at Kaliiiga, or at the Kalihgan capital. Now, 
as the inscription tells us, this image was carried away by King 
Nanda, which might have been from Kalinga to Magadha. We 
have seen that this King Nanda is Nanda I of the Jainas and not 
Nandivardhana, as Smith has taken it, in accordance with Jayaswal 
and others. 1 If all these factors are taken as historically sound, there 
is no exaggeration in stating that, long before Buddhism managed 
to secure a foothold in Kalinga, Jainism had its sway, and was 
popular with the people of the place. 

In short, at the time of the conquest of Kalinga by Nanda 1, 
Jainism appears to have been the prevailing religion. Substantiat¬ 
ing this statement Mr Jayaswal says : “ Jainism had already entered 
Orissa as early as the time of King Nanda, who, as I have shown, 
was Nanda Vardhana of the Saisunaga dynasty, . . . Before the 
time of Kharavela there were temples of the Arbats on the Uday a- 
giri Hills, as they are mentioned in the inscription as institutions 
which had been in existence before Kharavela’s time. It seems that 
Jainism had been the national religion of Orissa for some centuries. 

This is also corroborated by a Jaina tradition which regards 
Orissa as a Kshatriya centre as early as the sixth century b.c. It 
tells us that in Orissa a Kshatriya friend of the father of Mahavira 
was ruling and that Mahavira went there. 3 

1 “ The Nanda R&ia referred to appears to be Nandivardhana, the ninth Saisunaga 

king of the Puranas. It seems to be necessary to treat him and his successor, Malia- 
nandin, No. 10, as Nandas, distinct from the nine Nandas who come between NqylO 
and Candragupta. In the third edition of my Early History of India ( 1914 ) I placed 
the accession of Nandivardhana about 418 b.c. He must now go back to e. 470 b.c. or 
possibly to an earlier date.”—-Smith, 1918, p. 547. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., iii., p. 448. - ' % 

3 <rrh *ftwfe 5 m *n*5, inn 

TTTflft rfwf^ . . .— Avaiyaka-Suira, pp. 219-220. 
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The learned author of Orissa and her Remains says about it 
that “ Jainism was so deeply rooted in that we find traces of it as 
late as the 16th century a.d. Pratap Rudra Deva, 1 the king of 
Orissa of the Surya Varhsa dynasty, had a great leaning towards 
Jainism.” 2 

Before we pass on to the next line we may merely note that 
there are good grounds to infer from the inscription that image- 
worship was prevalent among the Jainas so early as the beginning 
of the fifth century b.c. The question of image-worship we shall 
deal with in detail in the latter part of this thesis. 

In taking note of this incident in the inscription Mr Jayaswal 
makes three important inferences, which are as follows: “ (1) that 
Nanda was a Jaina, and (2) that Jainism was introduced in Orissa 
very early, probably just after Mahavira or in his time (the Jaina 
tradition mentions his visit to Orissa and line 14th of the inscription 
implies that Kumarl Hill (Udayagiri) was the place where religion 
had been preached and promulgated). It also proves (8) that to 
have Jaina images about or rather before 450 b.c. means that the 
date of Mahavira-Nirvana must be what we get from the various 
Jaina chronological data read with the Purdnic and Pali materials 
which all harmonise in fixing it to be 545 b.c. ( J.B.O.R.S., i., 
99-105).” 3 All the three inferences have been mostly dealt with 
by us. 

We now take the following line. This has also a political event 
to note—namely, the year of his great victory was marked with 
the pouring in of riches from the extreme south. In the beginning 
it tells us that Kharavela built excellent towers with carved interiors, 
and that “ he the capable one ” caused to be brought into Kalinga 
wonderful and marvellous elephant-ships 4 with choice horses, rubies 
and numerous jewel pearls from the king of the Pandya country 
(in the extreme south opposite Ceylon ). 5 

There is no mention here of an invasion over the Pandya 
country by the Kalinga Emperor. Perhaps looking to the greatness 

1 44 Pratap Rudra Deva, one ol ! the Gajapati kings who ruled from a.d. 1503, re¬ 
nounced the Jaina doctrines. . . —Long, J.A.S.B., xxviii., Nos. I to IV and V. 1859, 

p. 189. 

3 Ganguly, op. ciL, p. 19. 

1 J.B.O.R.S xiii., pp. 245, 246. 

4 The Ceylonese constructed ships expressly for the export of their elephants. It 
seems these were of the class of the u elephant-ship ” of the inscription. 

6 g srat - 

— J.B.O.R.S, , iv., p. 401, and xiii., p. 233. 
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of Kharavela and his supremacy over the Andhras and the Sungas 
all these trophies may be in the form of a tribute from the Papayas. 
As we shall see just now, besides this account of Kharavela s military 
prowess the inscription records the pious deeds of the king. It 
affords good grounds for the belief that the king and his family had 
a. leaning towards Jainism, and his successors also were apparently 
adherents of that religion . 1 f . , . 

From line fourteen to the end of the inscription we find that King 
Kharavela was not a Jaina only in name, but one who had given it 
a proper place in the daily routine of his life. It is apparent from 
what is mentioned there that dining the thirteenth year of his reign, 
having satisfied himself with the extension of his empire, he devotes 
his energies to religious acts. He spends large sums of money on 
the pious sites of the Kumarl Hill , 2 and incises the inscription full 
of glory. The State maintenances to be given on completion of the 
vow were ordered by him to be given to the Ydpa professors who 
• had ended their course of births 3 by austerities at the depository 
of the remains of the body on the sacred Kumarl Hill, where “ the 
wheel of the Conqueror ” 4 was fully established. It says further 
that Kharavela having finished the layman’s vows realised or 
experienced the beauty of ( i.e . the distinction between) “ soul 
(Jtva) and “ matter ” (Deha ). 5 

Wh'at better proof than this is required of Kharavela s torn 
and rigid devotion to his faith? His gifts to Ydpa professors and 
others who observed certain vows, and his love for the study of the 
' technical importance of Jlva and Deha in the Jaina philosophy, show 
very clearly that he was not a blind Jaina. He first tried to under¬ 
stand in detail-the chief characteristics of his faith, and thus having 
realised the greatness of the religion of his birth he was always 
ready to help and encourage those who had become Sddhus, or who 
were out to live or die for the divine message of Lord Mahavira. 

There are some references in the line which throw great 
light on certain practices of the Jainas of bygone days, and 

i B.D.GJP., p. 24. . 

s It was sacred as the place where Jainism was preached (Ime 14). 

3 The perfect ideal Jaina ascetics, who are believed to have freed themselves by means 

of austerities. This is much idealised in Jaina philosophy. 

« This ^suggests that amongst the Jainas also Cakra symbolised the spread of conquest 
of religion. This is confirmed by the representation of the wheel found at the Jama 
Stupa of Mathura. - 

5 TO* ^ qk mm wra ... 

qftfeHT.— J.B.O.R.S., iv., pp. 401, 402, and xiii., p. 233. 
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about a class which no more exists. The class of the Yapa pro¬ 
fessors mentioned seems to be one of the Jaina priesthood of those 
days. As laid down by Indrabhuti in his Nitisara it formed 
one of those heterodox Samghas into which the Digambaras of the 
south were divided : 

w=?i: %Rt*T smwNw: i 
firifqfarsrgfff wit wwn: srsfrtfwTn: 11 1 

It is strange to find the Yapaniyas included in this list, because in 
the inscription of the Calukya king, Ammaraja II, they are de¬ 
scribed as part of the “ pure add worthy Nandi-gaccha ,” and their 
Samgha is addressed as “ the holy Ydpamya-samgha .” 2 Further¬ 
more, according to one of the inscriptions at Sravana Bejgola this 
Nandi-samgha was considered as orthodox by Arhadbali. In his 
opinion it was an “ eye to the world.” 3 He did not mind any 
difference being made “ in the case of all heterodox Samghas such as 
the Sitambara and others, which are of a form contrary to rule ” ; but 
anyone who thought such a thing “ in the case of the Sena, Nandi , 
Deva and Simha Samghas ” was branded by him as “ a heretic.” 4 
Speaking on this Mr Jayaswal states : “ The Bhadrabahu- 
carita in giving the history of Jainism immediately after the teacher 
Bhadrabahu, a contemporary of Candragupta, says that amongst 
the disciples of Bhadrabahu who worshipped the bones of their 
master a school called Yapana-samgha arose, and that they finally 
decided to remain without clothes. The Ydpana-samgha flourished 
in the south, as they prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions. 
They are extinct now. Muni Jinavijaya is of opinion that some 
tenets of theirs bore affinity to the Digambara school and some to 
the Svetambara. In view of this opinion the Yapana school marked 
the stage before the great schism. Our inscription shows that 
Yapa, which gave the name to the school, consisted of certain pious 
practices. If we take it in the sense in which it is used in Caraka 
—mitigating pain ’—or as in the Mahabhdrata —‘ supporting life ’— 
the Yapa teachers emphasised the duty of alleviating the physical 
misery of others.” 5 

Moreover, the inscription tells us that these Yapa professors 

1 Premi, Vidvadrainamald, i., p. 132. 

2 Hultasch, B.I., ix. ( p. 55, v. 18, L. 50. 

* E.C., ii., S.B., 254. 

4 Mid. 

5 J.B.O.R.S. , iv., p. 389. 
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were at the Ktiyya Nishidi or the Kumarl Hill. That this Nishidi 
was a Nishidi of the Arhat is proved by the next line. Nishidi 
or Nishldhi seems to have been employed in Jaina literature 
as figuratively denoting ornamental tombs of their saints, but 
meaning thereby resting-places . 1 

Writing on this Dr Fleet says : “ As regards the word Nisidhi 
—which also occurs as Nisidhi , Nishidhi and Nishidige —Mr Iv. B. 
Pathak tells me that it is still used by the older members of the 
Jaina community, and that it means ‘ a tomb erected over the 
remains of a Jaina ascetic.’ And he has given me the following 
passage from the Upasargalcevaligala Kathe in which it occurs : 

“ lishi — Samudayam—ellam dalcshindpathadini bcithdu bhatt&rarci 
nishidiyan = eydid — aged, etc.: 

“ The whole assemblage of the saints having come by the 
region of the south, and having arrived at the Nishidhi of the 
venerable one, etc.” 2 

The Nishidhi at the Kumarl Hill, where the inscription is en¬ 
graved, seems to be not an ornamental tomb but a real Stupa, for it is 
qualified by Kdyya, “ corporeal ” (i.e. “ having remains of the body ”). 
Taking the inscription into consideration Mr Jayaswal observes : 
“Thus it seems that the Jainas called their Stupas or Caityas, 
Nishidis. The Jaina Stupa discovered at Mathura and the datum 
of Bhadrabahu-carita saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahu 
worshipped the bones of their master establish the fact that the 
Jainas (at any rate the Digambaras) observed the practices of erect¬ 
ing monuments' on the remains of their teachers.” 3 By the by, it 
may be mentioned here that this was a custom confined not only 
to the Jainas or the Bauddhas, but to erect monuments— Caityas 
—in memory of teachers had been a national custom. 

As laid down before, line fifteen also places before us Kharavela 
in the robes of a devout Jaina. It talks of some act being done by 
Kharavela for ascetics and recluse philosophers, but as some words 
are missing in the beginning of the line it is not possible to know 
actually what that act must have been. Anyhow it is clearly put 
down that the act was meant for “ accomplished Sramanas, for 
those of good deeds, for the wise ones from a hundred directions, and 
for the leaders of Samghas” 4 

1 E.I., ii.,p.,274. 

2 I.A.s xii., p. 99. 

8 iv., p. 389. 

4 WTO-' g fafi unu HTf-fipnfi . . . iwftt. —lbid., iv., p. 402, and xiii., p. 234. 
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It further tells us that near the Depository of the Relies of the 
Arhat, on the slope of the mountain. King Kharavela establishes 
the “ sim-hapura ( =prastha) ” 1 palace for his Queen Sindhuda, with 
stones from excellent mines brought over from many miles, and 
with pillars with bells attached, like the beautiful mediaeval pillars 
of this description standing in Nepal, and inlaid with beryls at the 
cost of seventy-five hundred thousand Panas (the then rupees). 2 

Mr Jayaswal identified this place with the grand rock-cut 
buildings known as the “ Rdni-Naur ” or “ queen’s palace.” 3 It is 
close to the Hathigumpha, on the slope of the hill, and it may be 
noted that it has got “ Lions ” ( Siriiha ) in the round, prominently 
placed. Thus the reliquary—monument—the Arhafs Nishldi —must 
have been, according to the inscription, near the queen’s shelters. 

As seen before, the latter part of the sixteenth line is the most 
important portion of the inscription from the point of view of the 
controversy that has been going on for the last few decades. From 
the point of information about Kharavela and his relation^with the 
Jaina history it has hardly anything particular to say. With the 
previous line it fully confirms the fact that Kharavela was a great 
Jaina. It clearly states the profound interest he had in Jaina 
scriptures and their well-being, for we find in the line that: 

“ The fourfold Anga-Saptika of 64 sections, lost in the time 
of the Maurya king, he restores.” 4 

As we have seen before, the interpretation of Dr Fleet is now 
more or less the same, and it is as follows : “ The whole passage 
does not present any date, but tells us that Kharavela restored 
some text and the 64th chapter or other division of the collection 
of the seven Angas which had been neglected since (?) the time of 
the Maurya kings or king.” 5 

Here we are reminded of the great famine in Magadha, which 
lasted for twelve years, and which has been referred to in the 
previous chapter. As we have seen, this resulted in the abduction 
and flight of Candragupta with his Guru Bhadrabahu and other 
emigrants to the south, and finally was followed by the council of 
Pataliputra 6 under the great pontiff Sthulabhadra, who was one 

1 CJ. Aiyangar (K.), op. til., pp. 75, 76. 

2 Cf. J.B.O.R.S ., iv., p. 402j, and xiii., pp. 234, 235. 

2 Ibid., xiiL, p. 235. 

4 Ibid., p. 236. 

6 J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 826-827. 

0 The modern Patna, a place historic in the annals of their order, and at that time 
the capital of the Mauryan Empire. 
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of those who had preferred to cling at any risk to the hallowed, 
scenes at home. Our text thus serves as a good confirmation of 
the tradition about the controversy or the loss of certain Jaina 
texts in the time of Candragupta ; and Kalihga, being more or 
less under the influence of Bhadrabahu and his colleagues in the 
south, evidently did not accept the restoration of the council which 
met in Magadha . 1 

The last line of the inscription—namely, the seventeenth—is also 
to be read with a portion of the previous line, and it characterises 
in short the chief attributes of Kharavela, and puts down in a few 
words the extent of his power. There may be certain exaggera¬ 
tions, especially in this part of the inscription, and it is natural, but 
since there is nothing else before us to make a comparative stud} 
of Kharavela we shall remain satisfied with a literal translation of 
the line, which runs as follows : 

“ He is the King of Prosperity ( Kshema ), the King of Exten¬ 
sion (of the Empire) (or, a ‘ King to the old people ’), a King to the 
Bhikshus (or, though king yet a Bhikshu), the King oi Dharma 
who has been seeing to, listening to and experiencing welfare 
(. Kalyanas ). ... 

“ King Kharavela-Sri, the great conqueror, descended from, a 
family of the dynasty of royal sages, one whose empire has been 
extended, with an empire which is kept protected by the leader of 
the empire (or army), one whose chariots and army have not been 
obstructed, one who is the restorer of every temple, one who respects 
every sect, one who is an expert by virtue of special qualities. . . .’ 2 

Here ends the autobiography of Bhikshurdja Kharavela, the 
great Emperor of Kalihga and one of the greatest royal patrons of 
the Jaina faith. The invocation of the Arhats and Siddhas in the 
first line, the building of temples and caves for the Jaina Sramanas, 
the gifts of lands and other accessories to the Ydpa professors, 
and last but not least the restoration of the image of the Jina of 
Kalihga carried away by King Nanda prove beyond doubt that 
Kharavela was a Jaina. He came to the throne about 183 b.c., at 
the age of twenty-four. At the time of his first invasion of Magadha 
he was only thirty-two, and at the time of the second he was 

1 This council fixed the canon of the Jaina sacred literature, consisting of eleven 
Angas and fourteen Purvas. 

2 ilsTraT w ststtstt . . . ’snpwt wunifn . . . 

— J.B.O.R.S., iv., p. 403, and xiii., p. 236. 
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thirty-six. According to Mr Jayaswal he was probably dead 
before 152 b.c. 1 

He is that, imperial king about whose dynasty we know hardly 
anything, and about whose career there is absolutely no historical 
source but this long inscription, which also, as usual, could not 
escape the ravages of time. With all this it may be justly stated 
that it will not be surprising if on some happy day a scholar were 
to come across a better and more comprehensive document about 
this Dharmaraja, “the illustrious descendant of the dynasty of 
royal sages.” It is really strange, nay unbelievable, that the Jainas 
have got nothing to say about one whose contribution to Jaina 
history is second to none. 

About the extent of Kharavela’s rule and of the fresh con¬ 
quests then made by him after his succession we have not a single 
contemporary record, historical or otherwise, on which we can lay 
our hands. It is just like a voice from the other world telling 
us that in days gone by there was some great Kalihga Emperor 
Kharavela, and that you must take him as such and place him as one 
of the contemporary historical luminaries on the sole basis of these 
seventeen lines commemorating his memory on the Hathigumpha 
inscription. 

The inscription tells us that our hero subdued the great Sunga 
king, Pushyamitra, in the north; that the great Indo-Greek king, 
Demetrios, retreated and left Mathura just on hearing of his victories 
against the Sungas; that he subdued the great Satakarni and his 
feudatories in the south, and that with all these military triumphs 
his fame spread so far that even the Pandya king in the remote 
south sent him complimentary gifts. 

With no other document at our disposal the questions as to 
how much to believe and with what limitations to interpret the 
facts laid down by the inscription present a great difficulty. This 
becomes extremely intricate when such military expeditions, as 
is abundantly proved by inscriptions, form part of the ordinary 
routine in a state of society in which war had become a profession 
and the soldier was an hereditary member of a professional caste, 
and in which desire to extend one’s rule was, according to the law 
books, one of the chief qualifications of kingship . 2 This character¬ 
istic feature of the life of ancient and mediaeval India is well marked 

1 J.B.O.R.S., xiii., p. 243. 

2 Manu, ix., 251 ; x., 119, etc. 
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in the eulogies of kings, which fill so large a proportion of the in¬ 
scriptions that have come down to our time, and with whatsoever 
broadmindedness we may look at them we have to confess that 
these works are only the output of grateful beneficiaries or court 
poets, whose object was rather to glorify their royal patron than 
to hand down to posterity an accurate account of his reign. It is 
clear that successes are evidently exaggerated, while reverses are 
passed over in complete silence. The statements of the inscriptions 
are very frequently those of prejudiced witnesses, and they must 
be weighed as such if we are to estimate rightly the value of these 
few scattered fragments of historical evidence which time has 
preserved. The achievements of Kharavela loom large in the 
Hathigumpha inscription, and in the words of Sir Ashutosh Mookerji: 
“ Stone has again yielded a complete record, full of faithful details, 
of the Emperor Kharavela of Orissa, whose name had disappeared 
from the annals of our country and passed into complete oblivion, 
though there was hardly a great town in India in the 2nd century 
before the Christian era which did not tremble at the sight, if not 
at the very name, of his mighty legions.” 1 

Anyhow there is no doubt that Kharavela was a prominent 
figure in his day, and that morally he had reached a height where 
he was secure, and where he was standing on no slippery ground. 
In short, he was a great man in his time, who gave ample proofs 
of his greatness when he was called upon by Providence to guide 
the destinies of a great people at a critical and unsettled period 
in Indian history. 

i J.B.O.R.S., x., p. 8. 
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Mathura Inscriptions 

T HE Jaina inscriptions in Mathura form the beginning of 
the next landmark in the history of Jainism in North India, 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela terminating the former 
period. The recorded period between the two— i.e. c. 150 b.c. to 
c. 16 b.c. —-need not be taken as blank, because after the great Jaina 
king of Kalihga we have Vikramaditya of Ujjain, a greater ruler 
perhaps than the Kalihgadhipatz, who is claimed by the Jainas as 
a royal patron of their own church. We shall, after a brief survey 
of the epigraphic evidence found there, see that, simultaneously 
with Kalihga and Malwa, Mathura had become the home of the 
Jaina community in the north. 

We have referred to this Vikrama and his era—which begins 
in or about 57 or 56 b.c —in connection with the Nirvana date 
of Mahavlra. The Jainistic recension of the Vikramacarita tells 
us that “ Vikrama in his pious exaltation, after listening to the 
instruction of the Jaina teacher Siddhasena Divakara, freed the 
whole earth from debt, and (in so doing) effected a change (literally, 
a turning-point) in the era of Vardhamana.” 1 It is he who handed 
down to later India its first persistent era, which is still the common 
era of North India. To quote Eclgerton : “ Such has been the belief 
of the Hindus, not only Jainas but others, for many centuries.” 2 
This great AvantI lord, whose glorious days and superhuman 
virtues are so extensively praised in both Jainistic and Brahman- 
istic literature, used to call himself Vikramaditya, etymologically 
meaning “ like the sun in his prowess.” This title seems to have 
appealed powerfully to the fancy of many a king who succeeded, 
since many indeed are the kings who have assumed it of their own 
accord, with no connection of lineage whatever. This shows that 
the first Vikramaditya must have been a very great king, because 
otherwise the title would not have been so very enviable. 

It is this Vikramaditya who is considered to be a Jaina by the 

1 Edgerton, Vikrama's Adventures, pt. L, Int., p. Iviii. Cj\ Tawney, Prabandhacin- 
tdmani , pp. 11 ft'.; Satruhjaya Mdhdtmya, Sarga XIV, v. 103, p. 808. 

2 Edgerton,, op. tit ., lot., p. lix. 
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traditional literature of the Jainas. Referring to his predecessor, 
Gardabhilla, they tell ns that their great Jaina saint, Kalikacarya, 
being insulted by him by the abduction of his sister, who had joined 
the order with him, approached one of the Scythian kings and with 
his help successfully wreaked his vengeance. 1 To quote Dr Char- 
pentier : “ This legend is perhaps not totally devoid of all historical 
interest. For it records how the Jaina Kalaka, having been insulted 
by King Gardabhilla of Ujjain, who, according to various traditions, 
was the father of the famous Vikramaditya, went in his desire for 
revenge to the land of the Sakas, whose king was styled ‘ King of 
Kings ’ ( Sahanusahi ). 2 This title, in its Greek and Indian forms, 
was certainly borne by the Saka kings of the Punjab, Maues and 
his successors, who belong to this period; and as it actually appears 
in the form Shaonano Shao on the coins of their successors, the 
Kushana monarchs, we are perhaps justified in concluding that the 
legend is to some extent historical in character. However this 
may be, the story goes on to tell us that Kalaka persuaded a number 
of Salta Satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow the dynasty of 
Gardabhilla.; but that some years afterwards his son, the glorious 
Vikramaditya, repelled the invaders and re-established the throne 
of his ancestors. 3 What the historical foundation of this legend 
may be is wholly uncertain; perhaps it contains faint recollections 
of the Scythian dominion in Western India during the first century 
b.c. In any case, it seems undoubtedly to give further proof of 
the connection of the Jains with Ujjain—a fact indicated also by 
their use of the Vikrama era, which was established in the country 
of Malwa, of which Ujjain was the capital.” 4 

In connection with Saint Kalaka of the Jainas it may be men¬ 
tioned here that he went to King Satayana of Pratishthanapura in 
the Deccan. During the Paryushana —the sacred festival at the 
close of the Jaina year—the king, being engaged in the observance 

1 Kalikacdrya-katM , vv. 9-40, pp. 1-4. Cf. Konow, E.I., xiv., p. 293. “ Kalakasuri > 

the uprooter of Gardabhilla, lived 453 v.”—Klatt, I.A., xi., p. 251. Cf. ibid., p. 247; 
Charpentier, C.H.I., i., p. 168 ; Stevenson (Mrs), op. tit., p. 75 ; M.A.R. , 1923, p. 11. 

2 H :— Kalakdcdrya-hatha , v. 26, p. 2; ^ wfe?. 

— Ibid., v. 27, p. 3. Cf. “ . . . the Jaina work, Kdlakdcarya-kalh&naka , states that their 
kings were called Sdhi. ’'—Raychaudliuri, op. cit., p. 274 ; Jacobi, Z.D.M.G ., xxxiv., p. 262. 
Cf. Konow, op. cit., p. 293. 

3 “ He (Vikramaditya) saved the nation and Hinduism by signally defeating the 
Scythians, whose political importance and outlandish manners had appalled the Indians.’* 
—Mazumdar, op. cit., p. 63. Cf. ibid., p. 638. “Vikramaditya ousted the Sakas and 
became king, whereafter he established his own era.”—Konow, op. and loc. cit. 

4 Charpentier, op. and loc. cit. 
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of the festival of Indra, found it difficult to come on the fifth of 
Bhadrapada, and accordingly the great Guru is said to have changed 
his appointment to a day earlier—viz. the fourth of Bhadrapada . 
Since then the whole Jaina community have begun the fast on the 
fourth, though very late in history with the rise of certain Gacchas 
the fourth was replaced by the fifth of the same month. 1 This 
event, if it is true, is significant from two points of view—the first, 
that it refers to the Svetambara contact with the south, and 
secondly, because it alludes to a Jaina prince in the Deccan who 
was important enough to be so much respected by a great saint 
like Kalakacarya, and who had a share in fixing the date of an 
important festival of the Jamas-like Pajjusana . 2 

Coming to Vikramaditya, the successor of Gardabhilla, Jaina 
sources tell us that Siddhasena Divakara, one of the most prominent 
stars of the history of Jaina literature, lived about this time at the 
king’s court, and they also credit him with the conversion of the 
great Yikrama, 3 and according to Mrs Stevenson of Devapala, “ king 
of Kumarapura ” as well. 4 Two other events are likewise supposed 
to have happened about this time—the defeat of the Buddhists in a 
great argument by a famous Jaina controversialist, an ascetic called 
Arya Khaputa, who lived in Broach 5 ; and the foundation of Palitana, 
where Satrunjaya, the holiest of the Jaina Tirthas, is situated. 6 

The Khorataragaccha Pattavali tells us that VajrasvamI, 
(496-584 v.), the sixteenth on. the list, extended the Jaina religion 
southward in the kingdom of the Rauddhas. 7 The second event, 

1 TtTpgripiT fjpnrt KaiakScdryarkatim, v. 54, p. 5. Cf. 

Stevenson (Mrs), op, cit., p. 76. This, as Klatt tells us, is supported by the Pattavali of 
the Tapagaccha (LA., xi., p. 251); on the other hand, the Khamtaragaccha Pattavali 
informs us that the Kalaka, who transferred the Paryushanaparvan, lived in 996 v., and 
that there were two more of the same name prior to him, one of whom lived in 453 v. and 
was connected with Gardabhilla.— I.A., xi., p. 247. 

2 That the King Satayana was a devout Jaina is clear from the Kalakdcarya-kathd 
(vv. 50-54, pp. 4-5), but it is not known who he was. Pratishfhanopura is known to us 
as the western capital of the Satavahanas. Jaina tradition claims Hala of this dynasty 
as belonging to its own religion. Cf. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus , p. 53 ; Jhaveri, Nirvdna- 
Kalika, In t., p, xi. 

3 He (Siddhasena Divakara) converted Vikramaditya 470 years after Mahavmi’s 
Nirvana.” —Klatt, op. dt., p. 247. Cf. ibid*, p. 251 ; Edgerton, op. cit pp. 251 ft. ; 
Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., p. 77 ; Tawney, op. cit., pp. 116 ft*. ; M.A.R ., 1923, p. 10. 

4 Cf. Stevenson (Mrs), op. and loc. cit. 

j ftrenftnt . . . wpra . . . vgt 

-Ivasyaka-Sutra , pp. 1X1-412. Cf. Jhaveri, op. and loc. cit . * 

6 Cf. ibid., Int., p. xix ; Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

7 Cf. Klatt, op. cit., p. 247; Hemacandra, ParUishtaparvan, Canto XII, vv. 311,388 ; 
Avafy aka-Sutra, p. 295. 
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about the founding of Palitana, seems to refer to Padaliptacarya, 
who is reported to have been a contemporary of the great Vikiama. 
According to the Jainas he was gifted with a power of flying through 
the air. 2 In a note to this Mrs Stevenson observes : “ Satrunjaya, the 
Jainas say, was built by a monk who bad the power of rising through 
the air, and by a disciple of his who had the power of creating gold. 
This fortunate conjunction of talents has resulted in one of the 
loveliest temple cities in the world.” 3 In connection with this Tlrtha 
the Kharatara Pattdvali tells us that it was demolished in 570 v., 
and restored by Javada, whose father, Bhavada, was a contemporary 
of Vikrama. 4 According to the Jaina tradition both the lung and 
Javada are said to have gone on pilgrimage to Palitana,, and both o i 
them spent a lot for the upkeep of the Tlrtha during their stay there.* 
In connection with Padalipta also it may be mentioned here 
that he too, like Kalaka, is connected with the Svetambara con¬ 
tact with the south. It appears from the Samyaktva-Saptati ot 
Haribhadrasuri that the great Acarya went to Mdnyakheta , 6 and 
that in all these places there existed Jaina Samghas 44 noted for their 
good qualities.” 7 Thus from the traditions connected with Kalaka 
and Padalipta it seems certain that about the first century B.c. 
S veta.ni bar a Jainas must have predominated in the Deccan. King 
Salivahana of Pratishthanapura, in the Samyaktva-Saptati , describes 
Padalipta as having put an end 44 to all bad religious systems.” 
From this it becomes clear that Salivahana too must, have been 
of the same religion as Padalipta— i.e. Svetambara. 8 

1 Klatt, op. pit., pp. 247, 251. “ Palitta-Sftri (Padalipta) is definitely connected with 

the foundation of the Palitana City.”—Jhaveri, op. and loc. cii. , 

2 “ Padalipta had acquired the flying-lore, by applying medical ingredients u> leet, 

and daily performed pilgrimage of the five sacred places including Satrunjaya (Palitana) 
and Girnar or Revantagiri.”— Ibid., Int., p. xi. Cf. Tavvney, op. cii., p. . . 

2 Stevenson (Mrs), op. cii., p. 78, n. 1. “ Nagarjuna . . . the pupil of Padahptasuri 
. . was trying to acquire ‘ Suvarna Siddki ’ (power to make gold) . . . etc. Jhaveri, 

op. cit Int., p. xii. . t . . 

4 44 Javada, a merchant of Saurashtra (Kathiawar), sent a fleet to China ana the 
Eastern Archipelago, which returned alter twelve years with a burthen of gold. The 
father of Javada lived in the time of Vikrama. . . J^Mazumdar, op. at, p. (jo, Cf. 
Salruiljaya M&h&tmya, Sarga XIV, w. 104, 182 ff., pp. 808, 816 ff.; Jhaveri, op. cit., 
Int., p. xix. 

6 Cf. Satrwrvjaya Mahiitmya, Sarga XIV, v. 280, p. H24. 

6 Mdnyakheta or Mdnyakshetra is to be identified with Malkhed, m the Nizam stern- 
tory.—Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 126. This Malkhed or ManyakhetaMxich Pada¬ 
lipta visited, became famous in the succeeding centu ries as the capital of the lUvshtrakutas, 
who counted among them not a few patrons and followers of the Jaina religion. 

7 Samyaktva-Saptati, vv. 96, 97. See 1923, pp. 10-11. or e grea tr 

part of his life Padalipta resided at ManakhetapuTa.”—Jhaveri, op. cit., Int., p. x. 

3 Samyaktva-Saptati, v. 158. Cf. M.A.K., 1923, p. 11; Jhaveri, op. cit., Int., p. xi. 
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Taking stock of all these facts connected with Vikrama and 
his period it must be said that they are based mostly on the long 
list of teachers, “ often more or less apocryphal, which have been 
preserved by the modern subdivisions of the Jaina community ,” 1 
and on the literature of the period in no way connected with the 
one under our consideration. What is to be discovered is whether 
these circumstances can warrant the conclusion that Jaina tradi¬ 
tions are without any foundation, and that Vikrama,. the most 
noted of the quasi-historical heroes of mediaeval India, is a purely 
legendary monarch. 

A thorough examination, as far as possible, of the various 
theories propounded in regard to this by different scholars has been 
made by Edgerton in his Introduction to his Vikrama's Adventures . 2 
Without repeating the arguments put forth by the learned scholar 
in their refutations suffice it to say that, leaving aside Vikramaditya, 
nothing can be stated with absolute certainty about many other 
personages in ancient India whose historicity is unquestioned either 
on epigraphic or numismatic evidence. There is no reason why 
the reality of this “Hindu King Arthur ”—a model for real kings 
to follow—should be doubted when it is based on “ both Jainistic 
and Brahmanistic literature.” To quote Edgerton : “ It seems that 
the Pattdvalis, or lists of * Jaina pontiffs, have the look of being in 
the main as reliable, certainly, as any other native literary source 
of Indian history (which, to be sure, may not be saying very much). 
... I am not aware that there is any definite and positive reason 
for rejecting the Jainistic chronicles completely, and for saying 
categorically that there was no such king as Vikrama living in 
57 b.c. Do we know enough about the history of that century to 
be able to deny that a local king of Malava, bearing one of the names 
by which Vikrama goes, may have won for himself a somewhat 
extensive dominion in Central India (for we do not of course need 
to swallow whole the characteristic Hindu exaggerations which 
could make him a universal Emperor) ? ” 8 

Besides Edgerton there are other scholars, like Buhler and 
Tawney, who also defend the historicity of the Jainistic chronicles. 
“ In particular,” observes Dr Buhler, “ must it be admitted that 
the persons introduced in the older, as well in the more recent, 
narratives are really historical characters. Although it is frequently 

1 Charpentier, op. cii.> p. 167. 

2 Edgerton, op. cit., Int., pp. Iviii 

3 ibidi, p. Ixiv. 
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the case that an individual is introduced at a period earlier 
or later than that to which he really belonged or that the most 
absurd stories are told with regard to him, yet there is no case 
forthcoming in which we could affirm with certainty that a man 
named by these chroniclers is a pure figment of the imagination. 
On the contrary, every freshly discovered inscription, every collec¬ 
tion of old manuscripts, and every really historic work that is 
brought to light, furnishes confirmation of the actual existence of 
one or other of the characters described by them. In the same 
way all exact dates given by them deserve the most eareful atten¬ 
tion. When they are found to agree in two works of this class 
that are independent of one another they may, without hesitation, 

be accepted as historically correct.” 1 

Dr Sten Konow goes a little further, and clearly indicates 
that scholars are becoming less disdainful of the Indian traditions 
about Vikrama. He rightly welcomes the story of the great saint 
Kdlakdcdrya-kathanaka, and how he was insulted and so on. To 
quote the eminent scholar: “ I know that most European scholars, 
though many of them speak with respect about Indian tradition, 
do not usually take any notice of it, but I am unable to see why. 
And with regard to the narrative KdlakdcdTya~kathdnaka I see no 
reason whatever why we should disbelieve it. 1 have shown else¬ 
where that there are good reasons for assuming the existence of 
the Malava King Vikramaditya at an early date,” etc. 2 

Thus on the authority of scholars like Charpentier, Edgerton, 
Biihler, Tawney and Sten Konow we come to this conclusion— 
that the traditional literature of the Jainas can rightly claim to be 
considered historical, and that the reality of Vikrama and his era 
need not be denied. Such seems to have been the latest opinion 
of Vincent Smith also, for he observes: “ It is possible that such 
a Raja may have existed.” 3 Moreover, as seen before, the kingdom 
of AvantI or Malava was a centre of Jainism even in the days of 
Mahavlra. During the times of the Mauryas it came more and 
more to the forefront, and finally at the end of their rule the Jainas, 
gradually losing their position in the kingdom of Magadha, had 
begun their migration towards the western part of India, where 
they settled, and where they have retained their settlement even 

1 Biihler, Ueber das Leben des Jaina-Monches Hemacandra, p. 6. Cf. Tawney, 
op. tit., Int., pp. vi-vii; ibid., pp. v ft. 

2 Konow, op. cit p. 294. 

3 Smith, Oxford History of India , p. 151. 
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to the present day. 1 No doubt Kalihga has its own contribution 
to make to the history of North Indian Jainism, but the general 
tendency was towards the west. Another locality in which the 
Jainas appear to have been firmly established, from the middle of 
the second century b.c. onwards, was Mathura. Since the days of 
Candragupta, and after him Samprati and Kharavela, the Jaina 
spread seems to have been uncommonly vigorous. Leaving aside 
the sentiments and the religious outlook of these great kings, an 
uncommonly vigorous spread of the Jainas is evident from the 
great number of Kulas and Sdkhas which we find in the Jaina 
Sarhgka from the Mathura inscriptions dating more or less from 
the second century b.c. 

The Mathura inscriptions bring us to the Indo-Scythian rule 
in Northern India. We have seen that Candragupta placed him¬ 
self at the head of the Indians, who chafed under the Macedonian 
yoke, and after Alexander’s departure defeated his generals and 
“ shook the yoke of servitude from the neck ” of India. What 
happened in India immediately after the departure of Alexander 
is not clear. “The mists of obscurity cling heavily round the 
course that events took in India during the years that immediately 
followed the death of Alexander the Great.” 2 However, this 
much is certain, that for about a century after his death the 
strong arms of the Mauryan emperors held India for the Indians 
against all comers, and treated their Hellenistic neighbours on 
equal terms. 3 

After the Maury as we have seen how the Magadhan monarchy 
under the Brahmanical Sungas and the Greek power in the north¬ 
west were falling before the onslaughts of the Cedis under Khara¬ 
vela. We have already referred to the feuds of Demetrios and 
Eucratides, which greatly weakened the power of the Greeks. As 
regards other Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks and onslaughts 
of the Satavahanas on the Sungas we do not propose to say any¬ 
thing. For the purposes of a connected history we need say only 
this much : “ that in the second and first centuries B.c. Greek rule 
in parts of Kafiristan and Gandhara was supplanted by that of the 
Sakas.” 4 To quote Rapson : “ The political isolation of India was 
completed by the Scythian conquest of Bactria c. 135 b.c. ; and 

1 Cf. Charpentier, op . and loc. ciL 

2 Macdonald, C.HJ L, p, 427. 

8 Cf. Smith, Early History of India, p. 250. 

- 4 Raychaudhmi, op. ciL , p. 270. 
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by the long struggle between Rome and Parthia which began in 
53 b c ” 1 It was also with one of these Saka rulers, known to us 
by the name Muranda, that the great Padalipta was closely con¬ 
nected. Muranda is known to us from the traditional literature o . 
the Jainas as the ruler of Patallputra, and Padalipta seems to have 
gained complete influence at his court. 2 The great Acdrya is said 
to have cured the king of the terrible headache he was suffering 
from. This incident is related by the Prabhdvaka-Canta m the 

following words : , , 

“ So quickly as Padalipta turns his first finger round Hie knee- 

joint does the headache of King Muranda come to an end.” 3 

However the Scythian (Saka) invaders of Eactria were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Yuch-chi ; and when, in the first century a.d., the 
predominant tribe of the Yuch-chi, the Kuslianas extended their 
dominion in Turkestan and Bactria to North-West India, the 
Kushana Empire formed a connecting link between China and 
India, and provided the means of an intercourse which was fruitful 
in results. As the explorations of recent years have shown, an 
Indian culture, Indian languages and the Indian alphabets were 
established in Chinese Turkestan. Particularly, to repeat it once 
more, according to Mr N. C. Mehta even Jaina subjects came to 
be painted in the cave-temples of Chinese Turkestan. 

With this shadowy background of Indian history in general 
we shall now refer to the Mathura inscriptions, and examine their 
importance in connection with the Jaina church. The historical 
importance of these inscriptions cannot be better summed up than 
in the following words of Cunningham : “ The information derived 
from these inscriptions is of the greatest value for the ancient 
history of India. The general purport of all of them is the same— 
to record the gifts of certain individuals, for the honour of their 
religion, and for the benefit of themselves and their parents. When 
the inscriptions are confined to this simple announcement they 
are of little importance, but as the donors in most of these Mathura 
records have added the name of the reigning kings, and the Samvat 
date at the time of the gift, they form in fact so many skeleton 

* ....... 

—Prablidvaka-CarUa, Padalipta-Prabandha, vv. 44, 61. Cf. Samyaktva-. ap a i, v. 4 • 

M.A.R., 1928, p. 11 ; Jhaveri, op. cil,., Int., p. x. • M >» 1023 ov and 

* Prabhavaka-Carila , v. 59. Cf. Sarmjaktva-Saptati, v. 62 ; 1J~3, op. ana 

loc.cit . 
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pages of the lost history. 1 The direct amount of information which 
they give belongs to an early and very interesting period—just before 
and after the Christian era—when, as we learn from the Chinese 
authorities, the Indo-Scythians had conquered the whole of Northern 
India, although the actual extent of their conquest w r as quite un¬ 
known. Hence the great value of the present inscriptions, from 
which we learn that the permanent occupation of Mathura had 
been effected some time before the Samvat year 9, when the Indo- 
Scythian prince Kanishka filled the throne of North-West India 
and the Punjab.” 2 

Most of the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura are from the 
mound known as Kankali Tlla, about half-a-mile due south from 
the Katra, which is situated just one mile to the westward of the 
old fort of Mathura. The Kankali mound seems to have been a 
very extensive one; the number of statues of all sizes, from the 
colossal downwards, which it has yielded has scarcely been sur¬ 
passed by the prolific returns of Buddhist sculpture from the Jail 
mound. 3 There seems to have been two magnificent temples where 
the mound rises at present. Most of the inscriptions are incised 
on pedestals or bases of naked Jinas either seated or standing, 
and some of which form a quadruple or a four-faced image called 
Caturmukha. Chronologically the earliest inscription, according to 
Dr Btihler, is the following one : 

smrpst wtora wrwro (aiwn) irr<^mofr[T]w qroi^r T n ^ » 

“ An ornamental arch for the temple (the gift) of the lay- 
hearer Utaradasaka (Uttaradasaka), son of the Vachi (Vatsx 
mother and) disciple of the ascetic Maharkhita (Magharakshita).” 4 

Because of exceedingly archaic characters and other linguistic 
peculiarities the learned scholar feels that it may be assigned to 
the middle of the second century b.c . 5 Next in age come the two 
inscriptions that are connected with the Satraps of Mathura. Of 

1 The Buddhistical inscriptions at Mathura also are similar to the Jaina inscriptions 
in their style and contents. Cf. Dawson, JM.A.S . (New Series), v., p. 182. 

2 Cunningham, A.S.I., iii„ pp. 38-89, 

a Cf. ibid., p. 46. 44 The Kankali Tila has been . . . prolific . . . both in sculptures 
and inscriptions, all of w r hich . , . are pure Jaina monuments. On the upper level stands 
a large Jaina temple dedicated to Jambu Svami ... an annual fair is held at this 
place* . . ♦*’— Ibid., p. 19. This temple is near the Chaurasi mounds, which is the seat 
of another Jaina establishment. Cf. ibid., xvii., p. 112. 

4 Buhler, E.I., ii., Ins. No. I, pp. 198-199. 

5 Ibid., p. 195. 
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these the first one is complete, while the other merely mentions 
some Kshatrapa Maharaja whose name begins with “ Ma .’’ 1 The 
former is dated in the year 42 of the Lord, the Mahakshatrapa 
Sodasa, in the second month of winter, and refers to a votive tablet 
that was set up by some female Amohini. 2 It is not clear what 
era is made use of in this inscription. 

However, the existence of this Mahakshatrapa Sodasa was first 
made known by Cunningham, who found another inscription in 
that king’s name in the Kankali Txla. 3 On the evidence of his 
coins, which resemble those of Azes, the learned archaeologist 
placed Sodasa about 80-57 b.c., and conjectured that he was a 
son of Rajubula or Ranjubula, another Satrap of Mathura. 4 
This conjecture is also confirmed by the Mathura Lion capital, 
which mentions Sodasa as a Chatrava (Satrap) and as the son of 
Mahachatrava Rajula (Ranjubula). 5 To quote Professor Rapson: 
“ The Great Satrap Rajula, whose name appears as Rajuvula in 
other inscriptions, is unquestionably the Ranjubula who, both as 
Satrap and as great Satrap, struck coins in imitation of those of 
Strato I and Strato II, the last of the Yavana kings to reign in the 
E. Punjab . . .; and he was the father of Sodasa, in whose reign as 
Satrap the monument was erected. Subsequently Sodasa himself 
appears as great Satrap in the Amohini votive tablet at Mathura, 
which is dated in the second month of winter of the year 42.” 6 

As to the era of the inscription, opinion, is divided 7 ; but, 
looking to the way in which the date is recorded, it seems highly 
probable that an Indian era must have been used. 8 If this is 
granted, as seems likely, it is the era of Vikrama (57 b.c.), and 
the inscription is dated in 16-15 b.c. Dr Konow also adduces 
good grounds for believing that Sodasa dated his inscription in the 
Yikrama era. 9 “ So far as I can see,” observes the learned scholar, 


1 Cf. Biihler, 23,1., ii-. Ins. No. Ill, p. 199. 

2 Cf. ibid., Ins. II, p. 199. 

3 Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 30, Ins. No. I. 

e Cf. ibid., pp. 40-41. “ Ranjubula, Rajuvula or Rajula is known from inscriptions 

as well as coins. An inscription of Brahmi characters at Mora near Mathura calls 
him Mahakshatrapa. But the Greek legend on some of his coins describes him as 
• King of Kings, the Saviour,’ showing that he probably declared his independence.”— 
Raychaudhuri, op. cit ., p. 283. 

* Ibid. 

6 Rapson, CJIJ i., p. 575. 

7 Cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit pp. 283 ff.; Smith, op. cit., p. 241, n. 1. 

8 Cf. Rapson, op. cit., pp. 575-578. 

» Cf. Konow, E.I., xiv., pp. 139-141. 
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“we have a distinct indication that the dating according to three 
seasons, each comprising four months, was later on considered as 
a characteristic feature of the Vikrama era. It is well known that 
in the oldest inscriptions which give name to this era it is designated 
as a Malava reckoning. In two of the most ancient instances of 
its use—in the Mandasor inscription of the time of Naravarman 
and in the Mandasor inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I—the 
season is expressly mentioned. I think we are forced to the con¬ 
clusion that Sodasa dated his inscription in the Vikrama era, and 
that the method of dating used in that reckoning was adopted by 
Kanishka and his successors in such records as were destined for 
India proper, because it was the national North-Indian way of 
dating.” 1 

After these two Satrapa inscriptions follow a few more which 
have been grouped under the name “Archaic,” and which in the 
opinion of. Buhler belong to the period before Kanishka . 2 Of these 
the following one needs particular mention : 

“ Adoration to the Arhat Vardhamana ! A tablet of homage 
was set up by Sivamitra (of) the Kausika (family), (wife) of Gotiputra 
(Guptiputra), a black serpent for the Pothayas and Salcas.” 3 

According to Dr Buhler both Gotiputra and Kosika Sivamitra 
were of noble or royal descent, and the expression “Gotiputra, 
a black serpent for the Pothayas and Sakas,” points also to his 
belonging to the warrior tribe. “ The wars to which it alludes,” 
observes the learned scholar, “ may have occurred either before 
the Scythians conquered Mathura— i.e. before the time of Kanishka 
—for when their domination had passed away. The letters of the 
inscriptions, which are particularly old-fashioned and may belong 
to the first century b.c., speak in favour of the first alternative. 
If the inscription was incised before the Scythian conquest, it 
also furnishes valuable testimony for the antiquity of the Jaina 
temple in which it was found.” 4 

The next in age to these follows a group consisting of dated 
inscriptions which explicitly mention Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva. There are other dated ones that are taken to belong 
to their period, although thev do not name any of these Kushana 
monarchs. “ The next group,’ Nos. XI-XXIV,” observes Dr Buhler, 

1 C/. Konow, E.I., xiv., pp. ISO, 141, 

2 Buhler, E.l„ ii., Ins. Nos. IV-X, p. LOO. 

3 Ibid.,, Ins. No. XXIII, p. 306. 

4 Ibid., p. 304. 
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“ consists of the dated inscriptions which in my opinion belong to 
the time of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. Not one shows 
the name of a king. Nevertheless, I believe that nobody, who 
carefully compares them with the dated documents, mentioning 
the three kings, will come to a different conclusion.” 1 2 

These dated Kushana inscriptions range within the well-known 
limits from Samvat 4 to Sarhvat 98. 2 It is not possible to exactly 
lay down whether the mode of reckoning made use of in these 
inscriptions is the Sarhvat era of the Great Vikrama or some other 
era. “ The chronology of this period has been one of the most 
perplexing problems in the whole of Indian history; and the 
problem can scarcely be said to be solved positively even now— 
that is to say, it has not yet been placed beyond all possibility of 
doubt.” 3 There is a lot of difference of opinion, about the crucial 
point of the Kushana chronology . 4 All the same, along with several 
scholars of eminence and repute, we feel that the era made use of 
in these inscriptions is the one known as the Saka, era, commencing 
ad. 78. 5 

One of the inscriptions on a Jaina pedestal at Kankali mound 
runs as follows : 

“ Siddham Mahdrdjasya Kanishkasya Samvatsara navame . . . 
Mdse prath . . . Divase 5,” etc. 6 

No doubt as in the Sodasa and otlier Kushana inscriptions, and 
“as characteristic of the old'Vikrama-Malava era,” 7 we find here 
also the ancient Indian way of dating, with mention of the season, 
the number of the month within the season, and the day of the 
month ; but this does not mean that the mode of reckoning adopted, 
by the Kushanas under no circumstances can be connected with 
the Saka era. On the other hand there is nothing impossible if 
what is characteristic of the old Vikrama-Malava era were adopted 

1 Biihler, j E.I., ii., p. 196. 

2 Cf. ibid. ; Cunningham, op. cit p. 14. 

3 Rapson, op. cit., p. 588. 

4 For the various theories of Kanishka’s date see Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 295 if. 

5 U According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, Banerji, Rapson, and many other 
scholars, Kanishka was the founder of the reckoning commencing a.d. 78, which came 
to be known as the Saka era.”— Ibid., p. 297. Cf. Hoernle, Uvamga-Dasdo , Int., p. xi. 
There is great difference of opinion as to who was the real founder of the Saka era, 
though this much is certain—that it must have been some foreign ruler who founded it. 
As Pandit Ojha remarks, it is not possible to lay down anything for certain regarding 
the person behind this era. Cf. Ojha, Palaeography of India , pp. 172-178 (2nd ed.). 

c Cunningham, op. cit., Ins. No. IV, Plate XIII, p. 31. 

7 Konow, op. cit., p. 141. 
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by Kanishka and his successors in their Brdhmi records, and this 
conjecture gains ground when we know that one of the Kushanas 
is named Vasudeva, which is a purely Indian name. 1 

Moreover, the adoption of the Vikrama era in connection with 
the Kushanas also makes it. difficult to adjust their position as the 
successors of the Mathura Satraps. This becomes more so when 
we know that under Kanishka’s dynasty Mathura formed part of 
one and the same empire. 2 Finally, “ the evidence obtained by 
Sir John Marshall from his excavations of the ancient sites of 
Takshasila proves conclusively that the period of Kanishka’s reign 
must have been somewhere about the end of the first century a.d. ; 
and a comparison of this evidence with the statements of Chinese 
historians and with the dates supplied by inscriptions makes it 
seem almost certain that Kanishka was the founder of the well- 
known era which began in 78 a.d.” 3 Thus the period concerning the 
Kushana inscriptions, which range within the limit from Samvat 4 
to Samvat 98, may be approximately laid down as a.d. 82-176. 

Of the Kushana inscriptions two are to be particularly noticed, 
and of the two the following one is of great importance with 
respect to the history of the Jaina sect: 

“ The year 79, the fourth (month of the) rainy-season, the 
twentieth day—on that (date, specified as) above,—-the image, the 
gift of the female lay-disciple Dina (Datta), wife of . . ., was set up 
at the Vodva Stupa, built by the Gods.” 4 

From this inscription we learn that an ancient Jaina Stupa 
existed in Mathura which, as Buhler rightly remarks, in a.d. 157 
(Saka 79) was considered to have been built by the gods— i.e. 
was so ancient that its real origin had been completely forgotten. 5 
The importance of the other lies inasmuch as the history of the 
Kushana kings is concerned. It gives us the name of the 
“Maharaja Devaputra Huksha (Hushka or Huvishka),” 6 whence 
we have the “ certainty that the name Hushka, which the 
Rdjataranginl has preserved and which still survives in the name 
of the Kashmirian village Ushkar—Hushkapura—was actually used 
in ancient times for Huvishaka.” 7 

1 Cf. Cunningham, op. dl. 9 p. 41. 

2 Cf. Rayeliaudhuri, op. cit ., p. 284. 

3 Rapson, op. cit., p. 588. 

4 Buhler, op. cit. 9 Ins. No. XX, p. 204. 

5 Ibid., p. 198. Cf. Charpentier, op. cit. 9 p. 167. 

6 Buhler, op. cit., Ins. No. XXVI, p. 206. 

7 Ibid., p. 198. 
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Next in age to the Kushana inscriptions come some three others 
which, in the opinion of Dr Biihler, belong to the Gupta period , 1 and 
another inscription which clearly belongs to the eleventh century 
a.d . 2 Mathura would thus seem to have been popularly frequented 
as a religious site for a period extending continuously over more 
than a thousand years . 3 Opinions about the Gupta inscriptions 
we reserve meanwhile till the next chapter. For the present, 
having dwelt mainly on the political bearing of all these Jaina 
inscriptions, we shall see if they are equally great for the history 
of the Jaina church. Their importance in this respect lies in 
two ways: first, from the standpoint of particular aspects of 
Jainism or the history of the Jaina church, and secondly, from 
their general importance in connection with the history of the 
northern Jainas. 

Taking the first we find that some such points as the dedication 
of certain inscriptions to Tirthankaras other than the last one, and 
the reference to more than one Arhat. in the body of the inscriptions, 
have been already referred to by us in connection with the problem 
of the historicity of Parsva and his predecessors. Furthermore, 
as seen before, some of the records end as follows : “ May it be for 
the welfare and happiness of all creatures,” and we have referred 
to this while considering the Jaina ideal of Ahiriisa or non-violence. 
Besides these few points that are already dealt with by us a point of 
very great importance in connection with the Mathura inscriptions 
is their mentioning several female ascetics, and their showing that 
these persons developed a very considerable activity . 4 There can 
be no doubt that Aryya-Sangamika and Aryya-Vasula in the 
following inscription are nuns: . . . wfayflwii MM 

. . etc. (“ At the request of the venerable Vasula, the female pupil 
of the venerable Sangamika . . .”), etc . 5 This follows from their 
^l e Aryya (‘ The venerable”), their being called Sislni or Sisini 
(“female disciples”), and from the statement that the gifts were 
made at, or by, their Nirvartana, their request or advice. With 
so much certainty gained, it is not difficult to recognise that 
the Mathura documents point to the existence of female ascetics 
among the Jainas of Mathura. Thus the Svetdmbara Caturvidha 

1 Biihler, op. cit., Ins. Nos. XXXVIII-XL, p. 198. 

2 Ibid.) Ins. No. XLI, p. 198. 

3 Cf, Growse, I.A., vi., p. 219. 

‘ Cf. Biihler, E.I., i., Ins. Nos. II, V, VII, XII, XIV., etc., pp. 382, 384-386, 388-389. 

6 Ibid., Ins. No. II, p. 382. 
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Samgha, the community consisting of monks, nuns, lay-brothers 
and lay-sisters, can be traced as far back as the beginning of the 
Christian era, 1 and this is further confirmed by a Jaina inscription 
found by Cunningham on a broken slab at Mathura which reads 
Caturvarna Samgha. 2 

In connection with this fact of the existence of nuns it is worthy 
of note that only in one case we find a nun who appears as adviser 
of a layman. Here the venerable Kuinaramitra induces Kumara- 
bhati, her son during her worldly life, to dedicate an image of 
Vardhamana. 3 In all the other inscriptions we find that the nuns 
exhorted female lay-members of the Samgha to make their dona¬ 
tions. Whether Kumaramitra joined the order after the death of 
her husband or along with him we cannot positively say, because 
both the alternatives are equally possible. It may even be this—- 
that she might have done so alone with the consent of her husband 
during his lifetime.' 1 * Buhler takes her to be a widow, and remarks: 
“ It agrees with this that in modern times, too, the order of Jama 
nuns mostly consists of widows, . . . who, according to the custom 
of most castes, cannot be married, and are got rid of in a convenient 
manner by being made to take the tonsure. 

As to the number of Kulas and Sakhas appearing m the 
Mathura inscriptions, suffice it to say that they furnish some 
weft-preserved names which can be rightly identified with those 
appearing in the traditional literature of the Jainas. 6 Of these 
divisions of the Jaina community it seems that the adherents of the 
Kotpiya-Kotika Gana must have been more numerous m Mathura 
than those of the other school. In the words of Or Buhler: It 

deserves to be noted that it is the only Gana whose name survived 
in the fourteenth century a.d. Its great age, as well as the great age 

1 It is a characteristic Jaina doctrine that the SrSvakas and part of 

the Samgha. On this point the Jainas differ very markedly fr0 ™ * 

a Our transliteration of the said inscription is as follows : *T> W Nk|M * 

*» n 3 All ftTOT *H*jfc* inscription is not clear. 

Some vowel-marks and letters cannot be accurately deciphered. However tte date 
portion and the portion referring to the donation are mo re or l ess legible It is 
the year 62, and seems to talk of a well, possibly for the congregation, the do 

looks like some female pupil (f*TOT). For the inscription see Cunningham, A.S.L , xx., 

Ins. No. VI, Plate XIII. Cf. Buhler, op. cit., p. 380. 
a Cf. ibid., Ins. No. VII, pp. 385-386 ; ibid., p. 380. 

4 Cf. Burgess, I.A., xiii., p. 278. 

s Buhler, op. (At., p. 380. 

« Cf. ibid., pp. 378-379. 
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of its ramifications, the Brahmadasika family, the Uccendgari 1 
branch and the Srigrha district community, is attested by our 
No. IV. The latest possible date of this inscription is Sarhvat 59, 
or a.d. 128-129. The preacher then living, the venerable Siha, 
enumerates four spiritual ancestors, the first among whom must 
have flourished about the beginning of our era. The Gana was, as we 
learn, much divided at that early period, and this fact speaks in 
favour of the statement of the tradition which places its origin 
about the year 250 B.c.” 2 

The language of the inscriptions is a mixed dialect, consisting 
partly of Prakrt and partly of Sanskrit words and forms. However, 
some of the inscriptions are said to be recorded in pure Prakrt 
of the Pali type. As seen before, they show exceedingly archaic 
characters, and merely on this ground they are taken to be as old 
as the second and first century b.c. Certain inscriptions of Sir 
A. Cunningham’s collection show the Jaina Prakrt and Maharashtri 
forms Purvvdye or Purvvaye . 3 It is not possible to say for certain 
what influenced the language of these documents unless we know 
exactly the character of the vernacular of Central India used in the 
first and second centuries a.d. However it seems, as Dr Buhler 
observes, “ to have been in some points more similar to the Jaina 
Prakrt and the Maharashtri than to the Pali and to the language 
of Asoka’s edicts and of the older Andhra inscriptions.” 4 

As regards the origin of this mixed dialect, with Dr Bhandarlcar 5 
and others the learned scholar remarks that “it is the result of half- 
educated people trying to express themselves in Sanskrit, of which 
they possessed an insufficient knowledge and which they were not in 
the habit of using largely. All the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura 
were no doubt composed by the monks, who acted as the spiritual 
directors of the laymen, or by their pupils. Though no inscription 
has been found in which the author is named, the above inference 
is warranted by the fact that numerous later documents of the 
same character contain the names of Yatis who are said to have 

1 This geographical name seems to be identical with the fort of Unclianagara, 
which belongs to the modern town of Bulandshahr, in the north-western provinces. Cf. 
Cunningham, A.S.I., xiv., p. 147. 

2 Buhler, op. tit., pp. 379-380. Cf. Klatt, op, tit., I.A., xi., p. 246. The schools con¬ 
nected with the Kottiya Gana offer no difficulty, as they agree with the corresponding 
names of the Kalpa-Sutra. Cf. Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, p. 82. 

3 Cunningham, A.S.I., iii., Ins. Nos. II, III, VII and XI, pp. 30-33. 

4 Buhler, op. tit., p. 376. 

6 Cf. Bhandarkar, I.A., xii., p. 141. 
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composed them or to have written them. The Yatis in the first and 
second centuries no doubt, just as now, for their sermons and the 
exposition of their scriptures, used the vernacular of the day, and 
their scriptures were certainly written in Prakrt. It was a matter 
of course that their attempts to write in Sanskrit were not very 
successful. This theory receives the strongest support from ‘the 
fact that the character and the number of the corruptions vary 
almost in every document, and from various single sentences, such 
as vdcakasya aryya—Baladinasya sishyo aryya—Matridinah tasya 
nirvvarttana, which latter reads like a piece from a stupid school¬ 
boy’s exercise.” 1 

As to the general importance of the Mathura inscriptions in 
connection with the history of Jainism in North India there can 
be no denying the fact that they afford most unequivocal evidence 
of the flourishing state of the Jaina religion during the period of 
Indo-Scythian rule, both before and after the Christian era. They 
tell us about a widespread and firmly established Jaina community, 
strongly supported by pious lay-devotees, and very zealous in the 
consecration and worship of images aM shrines dedicated to 
Mahavira and his predecessors. After the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela the Kankall mound at Mathura has now given us the 
most complete and satisfactory testimony that the Jaina religion, 
even before the beginning of the Christian era, must have been in 
a condition almost as rich and flourishing as that of Buddha. 

1 Buhler, op. cit., p. 377. 
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State of Jainism during the Gupta Period 

T HE Mathura inscriptions bring us more or less to the end 
of the Kushanas. Tradition, monuments and inscriptions of 
this time prove that their sway extended all over North-Western 
India,' probably as far south as the Vindhyas, as well as all over 
t ie remote regions beyond the Pamir passes. There are grounds 
also for the belief that from the time of Kanishka to the reign of 
Vasudeva the Kushana rule extended over Bihar . 1 This para¬ 
mount power in North India seems to have come to an end after 
the death of Vasudeva, the last Kushana king who continued to 
hold extensive territories in India. 

“It is evident,” observes Smith, “that the Kushan power 
must have been decadent during the latter part of the long reign 
oi. Vasudeva, and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, the vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual law 
governing Oriental monarchies and broke up into fragments, having 
enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. Probably numerous 
Rajas asserted their independence and formed a number of short- 
li ved states; but historical material for the third century is so 
completely lacking that it is impossible to say what or how many 
those states were.” 2 

Nothing definite is recorded concerning the dynasties of 
Northern India, excluding the Punjab, during the third century 
and the early part of the fourth. The period between the ex¬ 
tinction of the Kushanas and the rise of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, nearly a century later, is one of the darkest in the whole 
of Indian history . 3 However, with the rise of the Guptas the veil of 
oblivion is lifted and the history of India regains unity and interest. 
V ith the advent of the Guptas Magadha again came to the 

1 Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 274, 276 ; Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., vi., p. 22. 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 288, 290. 

• - V le P e p <w * evidently was one of extreme confusion, associated with foreign 

invasions from the north-west, which is reflected in the muddled statements of the PurUnas 
concerning the Abhiras, Gardabbilas, Siakas, Yavanas, Bahflkas and other outstanding 
dynasties named as the successors of the Andhras.”— Ibid., p. 290 
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forefront. “ Twice in history did it establish a great empire— 
the Maurya Empire in the fourth and third centuries b.c., and the 
Gupta Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d.” 1 The extent 
of the Gupta Empire was by far the greatest that had been seen 
in India since the days of Asoka, six centuries before. It comprised 
all the most populous and fertile countries of North India. It 
extended from the Brahmaputra on the east to the Jamuna and 
Chambal on the west; and from the foot of the Himalayas on the 
north to the Narmada on the south. Beyond these wide limits 
the frontier kingdoms of Assam and the Gangetic delta, as well as 
those on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and the free tribes 
of Rajputana and Mahva, were attached to the empire by bond of 
subordinate alliance ; whilst almost all the kingdoms of the south 
had been overrun by the emperor’s armies and compelled to 
acknowledge his irresistible might . 1 2 

As to the state of religion during the Gupta period this much 
is certain, that officially the kings of this dynasty were Brahmanical 
Hindus, with special devotion to Vishnu, but followed the usual 
practice of ancient India in looking with a favourable eye on all 
varieties of Indian religion. Buddhism and Jainism, though by 
no means favoured religions, were allowed to continue. The in¬ 
ference seems to be one of non-interference, a universal toleration, 
with special preference for Vaishnavism . 3 For instance Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditya or Candragupta II, the fifth in the Gupta 
list, “ although tolerant of Buddhism and Jainism, was himself an 
orthodox Hindu, specially devoted to the cult of Vishnu.” 4 

Besides this eclectic spirit of the Guptas, as seen before, we 
have from the Mathura inscriptions the epigraphie evidence of their 
sympathy towards the Jainas. Of these Jaina records three in the 
opinion of Dr Buhler belong to the Gupta period . 5 This is of course 
indisputable with the following one, which is incised on the base of a 
large sitting Jina, and which is dated in the reign of Kumaragupta: 

“ Success ! , In the year 113, in the victorious reign of the 

1 Raps on, op, ciL, p* 310* 

2 Cf, Smith, op, cit, 9 p. 303. 

8 “ The Mdnasdm seems, therefore, to point to the Gupta period . . . ; the existence 
of an empire comprising the whole of India ; . . . the popularity of the Brahmanical 
religion with predilection for the Vishnu cult and non-interference and toleration of 
Buddhism and Jainism. . . —Acharya, Indian Architecture according to Mdnasdra 

Silapaidstra, p. 194. 

4 Smith, op, cit, 9 p, 309. 

5 Cf, Buhler, E.I., ii., Ins. Nos. XXXVHI-XL, p. 198. 
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supreme lord and supreme king of great kings, the illustrious 
Rumaragupta, on the twentieth day (of the winter-month Karttika) 
—on that (date, specified as) above an image was set up by 
Samadhya (Syamadhya), daughter of Bhattibhava (and) house¬ 
wife of the ferry-man (?) Grahamittrapalita, who had received the 
command (to make the dedication) from Datilacayya (Dattilacarya) 
out of the Kottiya Gana (and) the Vidyadharl-Sakha.” 1 

With regard to the other two inscriptions, one of them is not 
in good condition, and so no continuous translation is possible. 
It apparently records the building or restoration of a temple. 8 
The other one, however, on palmographical grounds has been 
considered by Biihler to belong to the Gupta period. The said 
inscription, which is incised on the base of a small statue, runs 
as follows : 

“In the fifty-seventh, 57, year, in the third month of winter, 
on the thirteenth day, on the (date specified) as above. . . 3 

To quote the learned scholar: “ The shape of the letters, and 
especially the peculiar method of marking the long and short— i.e. 
by turning the former to the right of the consonant and the latter 
to the left—makes it, I think, impossible to assign No. XXXVIII 
to an earlier period.” 4 

As to the exact period of the above two inscriptions, dated in 
the years 113 and 57 of the Gupta period, we shall have to refer 
to the era founded by the Guptas. From the words “ Guptakdla” 
“ Guptavarsha,'” etc., which were found in the Gupta epigraphical 
and other records, it appears that this era must have been started by 
some king of the Gupta dynasty. No recorded evidence has been 
available up till now for this, but from Samudragupta’s inscription 
at Allahabad we find that Candragupta I, who was his predecessor, 
is the first Gupta king who cqlls himself “ Mahardjddhiraja .” 
His predecessors, both Gupta and Ghatotkaca, are entitled simply 
as “Maharaja” 5 This, combined with the inscriptional records 
of the period of Candragupta II, the successor of Samudragupta, of 

i Biihler, E.I., ii., Ins. No. XXXIX, pp. 210-211. 

3 Ibid., Ins. No. XL, p. 211. 

3 Ibid., Ins. No. XXXVIII, p. 210. 

4 Ibid., p. 198. This is Mr Growse’s No. V ( I.A. , vL, p. 219). Speaking about it 

the learned scholar observes : “If the date is really the year 57 of the same era as that 
employed in the inscriptions of Kanislika and Huvishka, it is the earliest unmistakably 
Jaina figure yet found in this neighbourhood. J cannot, however, believe but that it is 
comparatively modem. . . —Growse, op. tit., p. 218. 

5 “ Who (Samudragupta) was a mortal only in celebrating the rites of the observances 
of mankind, (but was otherwise) a god, dwelling on the earth—who was son of the son’s 
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the Gupta era 82 to 93, 1 made it possible for the scholar-world to 
put down the starting-point of the Gupta era. from Candragupta I. 

“ His political importance,” observes Smith, “ was sufficient 
to warrant him in establishing, after the Oriental manner, a new era 
dating from his formal consecration or coronation, when he was 
proclaimed as heir to the Imperial power associated by venerable 
tradition with the possession of Pataliputra. The first year of the 
Gupta era, which continued in use for several centuries, and in 
countries widely separated, ran from February 26, a.d. 820, to 
March 13, 321; of which dates the former may be taken as that, 
of the coronation of Candragupta L” 2 

This year, a.d. 319-320, as the date of the beginning of the 
Gupta period has been based on Alberuni’s statement that the 
Gupta era was posterior to the Saka era by 241 years, or, in other 
words, the Gupta era begins with a.d. 319-320. 3 This statement of 
the Arabic traveller has been found correct, 4 and, according to 
Fleet, the Mandasor inscription confirms this conclusion. 5 

Thus, taking a.d. 319 as the beginning of the Gupta era, w r e 
find that the two Mathura inscriptions of the year 57 and 113 of 
the Gupta period will fall in a.d. 386 and 432 respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to the accepted chronology of the Gupta dynasty the first 
would fall in the reign of Candragupta II, and the other, in con¬ 
firmation of what is laid down in the inscription itself, in the reign 
of Kumaragupta I. 6 As seen before, the earliest inscriptional 

son of the Maharaja, the illustrious Gupta ; who was the son’s son of the Maharaja, 
the illustrious Ghatotkaca ; who was the son of the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious 
Candragupta I,” etc.—Fleet, iii., Ins. No. I, pp. 15-16. Cf. Ojha, op. cit., p. 174. 

1 Cf. Smith, I.A., xxxi., p. 265 ; Ojha, op. and loc. cit. 

a Smith, Early History of India, p. 296. Cf. Ojha, op. cit., p. 175 ; Barnett, 
Antiquities of India, p. 46. 

3 “ As regards the Guptakala, people say that the Guptas were wicked, powerful 
people, and that when they ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an era. It 
seems that Valabha was the last of them, f^cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, 
like that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Sakakala:'— Sachau, Albenmi's 
India, ii., p. 7. 

1 “ I have shown, so far, that the early Gupta dates and, with them, any others that 
can be proved to the same uniform series, are to be preferred to the epoch of a.d. 819-320, 
or thereabouts, brought to notice by Alberuni and substantiated by the Verawal inscrip¬ 
tion of Vallablu-samvat 945.”—Fleet, op. cit., Int., p. 69. Cf. Putt, Ancient India, p. 50 ; 
Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, p. 48. For a detailed discussion 
about the Gupta era see Fleet, op. cit., Int., pp. 16 ft. 

5 Cf. ibid., Int., p. 28. 

6 Cf. Smith, I. A., xxxi., pp. 265-266. Candragupta’s rule extended from c. a.d. 380 
to c. a.d. 412, and that of Kumaragupta from c. a.d. 413 to c. a.d. 455. Cf. ibid.; Smith, 
Early History of India, pp. 345-340 ; Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 48-49 ; Barnett, op. cit., 
pp. 47-48. 
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records of the Guptas begin from the year 82; and hence Dr Buhler 
has rightly remarked, about the one which we have put down in the 
reign of Candragupta II, that if his conjecture about it were accepted, 
“ its date, the year 57, is the earliest Gupta date yet found.” 1 

Besides these two Mathura inscriptions there are two more 
Jaina records connected with the Guptas. The first in chrono¬ 
logical order is the Udayagiri cave inscription, which refers to the 
period of the early Gupta kings, and not to the reign of any 
particular sovereign. The recorded date, however, shows that it 
also belongs to the time of Kumaragupta I. It is dated, in words, 
in the year one hundred and six (a.d. 425-426), on the fifth solar 
day of the dark fortnight of the month of Kartika. 2 That it is a 
Jaina inscription is clear from the following translation of a part 
of the inscription : “ He (i.e. Samkaxa, whose name occurs in the 
6th line) Who has conquered the enemies (of religion), (and) is 
possessed of tranquillity and'self-command, caused (and set up) in 
the mouth of (this) cave, this image of a Jina, richly endowed with 
(the embellishments of) the expanded hoods of a snake and an 
attendant female divinity, (and) having the name of Par&va, the 
best of Jinas. He is, indeed, the disciple of the Saint, the Acarya 
Go3arman . . .” etc. 3 

Thus the object of the Udayagiri cave inscription is to record 
the installation of an image of the Tirthankara Parsva or Parsva- 
natha at the mouth of the cave. The other inscription, mentioned 
above, is the Kahaum 4 Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta I, 
the successor of Kumaragupta I. 5 The grey-sandstone column on 
which the inscription is, stands at a short distance to the north of 
Kahaum village. The inscription itself refers to the reign of the 
early Gupta king, Skandagupta. It is dated, in words, in the year 
one hundred and forty-one (a.d. 460-461), and in the month of 
Jyeshtha. 6 The object of the inscription is clear from the following 
passage of the record itself: 

1 Biihler, op. and loc. tit 

2 Cf. Fleet, op. cit., Ins. No. LXI, p. 258. 

3 Ibid., p, 259. Cf. Hultzsch, I.A., xi., p. 310. 

4 “ Kahaum or Kahawam, the ancient Kakiibha or Kakubhagrama of this inscrip¬ 
tion, is a village about five miles to the west by south of Salampur-Majhauli, the chief 
town of the Salampur Mahaull Pargana in Deoriya. or Dewariya Tahsil or subdivision 
of the Gorakhpur district in the north-west provinces.”—Fleet, op. tit., p. 06. Cf. 
Bhagwanlal Iridraji, LA., x., p. 125. 

5 ' Cf. Smith, op. til., p. 346. He is said to have succeeded Kumaragupta I in c. a.d. 
455. Cf. ibid. ; Barnett, op. cit ^ p. 48. 

6 Cf. Fleet, op. cit, Iks. No. XV, P* 66 ; Bhagwanlal Indraji, op. and loc. tit 
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“ He (i.e. Madra, whose name occurs in the 8th line of the 
inscription), being alarmed when he observed the whole of this world 
(to be ever) passing through a succession of changes, acquired for 
himself a large mass of religious merit (and by him),-—having set up 
for the sake of final beatitude (and) for the welfare of (all) existing 
beings, five excellent (images 1 ), made of stone, (of) those w'ho led 
the way in the path of the Axhats who practise religious observ- 
ances,—there was then planted in the ground this most beautiful 
pillar of stone, which resembles the tip of the summit of the best 
of mountains, (and) which confers fame (upon him),” 2 

Thus the Kahaum inscription records that a certain Madra 
set up five stone images of jldikartris or Tirthankaras, and tins is 
testified by the sculptures of the column itself. Of these the most 
important are the five naked standing figures, which, according to 
Dr Bhagwanlal Indraji, represent the five favourite Tirthankaras 
of the Jainas — Adinatha, Santinatha, Neminatha, I’firsva, and 
Mahavira. 3 

Resides these epigraphical evidences of the relations between 
the Guptas and the Jainas, thanks are due to Muni Jinavijaya 4 that 
his learned exposition of the Kuvalayamald 5 throws a lot of light on 
the history of the Jainas during' the Gupta period. Udyotanasuri, 
the learned author of this piece of the Katha Sdkitya of the Jainas, 
introduces himself in the body of the book in a manner which is 
really characteristic of the times in which the great Sun lived and 
had his being. We are told that this interesting Prakrt Katha was 
finished in the year 700 of the Saka era — i.e. in a . d . 779. (> This is the 
age in which we find innumerable immortal works, where very often 

* Fleet, op . city p. 68 ; Bhagwanlal Indraji, op. tit, p. 126. 

2 The exact wording of this part of the inscription is as follows: 

. * , etc. Dr Indraji has translated it as follows : “ Having 
established . , * five chief Adikartris (Tirthankaras) in the path of the ascetic Arhats” 

_p ¥ 126. To this the learned scholar makes a note as follows; "Adikarln 

* Originators,’ the first who lead in the path, but usually applied to the Tirthank aras. See 
Kalpa-Sutra, Sukmstnva. WCWt , . , WCSfimtum Sanskrit 

trans.: ofivf wriftSNrtUl. — Ibid., p. 126, n. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 126. Cf. Fleet, op. dt., p. 66. 

4 Jinavijaya, J.S.S ., iii., pp* 169 fl. 

5 This is a piece of the narrative literature of the Jamas of the eighth century a.d. 
It was completed in Jabalipura, situated at present in Marwar, though at one time it was 
considered to be a part of Gujarat. 

6 wrm$ i 


— Ibid., v. 26 , p. 180 . 
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the writers have not even cared to give their names. However, the 
Kuvalayamala, with the historical sense rightly ingrained in it, gives 
us more or fcss an exact picture of the period and the surroundings 
in which this won! was composed, and the lineage of the great Suri 
who brought it into existence. The following are the first few of 
the important ’'introductory verses that have come down to us 1 : 

(<0 ’afpq ^ ft i 

< . rrr«rfw tr? wot? « 

irofft sfftn ft h 

($) wkfft ffNt vtRT vgrtn nronrtfywr 1 
srofft ft? wn?rr git? fttfnfhtTO! 11 
(8) to ?frrwt 'srrafT’sft i ?nft gwtrssr 1 
tfbj jipwN ftrtnft ftftwt wf? it 

. (m) to ft fro* »r?rstr| ft 1 2 

The substance of these verses is as follows: “ In the world 
there are two paths and only two countries ( Dakshinapatha and 
Uttardpatha), which are widely known. Of these Uttarapatha is 
considered to be a country full of scholars. In that country flows 
the River Candrabhaga, appearing as if she were the sweetheart 
of the ocean. On the bank of that river is situated the well-known 
prosperous town of Pavvaiya. It is when he was here that 
' Srltoraraya enjoyed his authority over the earth. Acdrya Harigupta, 
who was born of the Gupta dynasty, was the Guru of this king, 
and at that time he was practically residing there. Devagupta, 
who was a great poet, became the pupil of this Acdrya .’’' 1 

. These introductory verses of Udyotanasuri are of equal im- 

1 Jinavijaya informs us that only two manuscript copies of Kumlayamdld are avail¬ 
able at present—one in the Government collection at Poona and the other in the Jaina 
Bhandara at Jesalmer. Both copies differ from each other in minor points as well as in 
points of great historical importance. The learned scholar ascribes these differences to 
the author himself, and believes that in both the texts they come down from the original 
sources themselves. Of. ibid., p. 175. 

a Cf. ibid., p. 177. In the Poona manuscript the first two verses are not to be found ? 
it begins with the third verse, and the opening portion completely differs from that of the 
Jesalmer manuscript; it is as follows : jcktf I For rTRTTW in the Poona 

manuscript we find rffaTTOT. For the first half of the fifth verse we find the following 
w hole verse in the Poona copy : 

[tto] i 

ssroftn iftgfn 3?ps]?aft ftnsKi? ftftt u 

—Ibid. 
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portance both from the standpoint of the Jaina community in the 
north and of Indian history in general. The King Toramana, or 
Toraraya, referred to in the third strophe, is none els * but the 
powerful leader of the Hunas, 1 who is known to have led the Huna 
hordes which had burst through the north-western passes and 
spread in a destructive flood all over Northern India. There is no 
historical fallacy committed in taking this Toraraya for the Huna 
chieftain Toramana, because there is only one wbftisr Toramana 
— i.e. Toramana enjoying the sovereignty of this earth—in all 
Indian history. He seems to be one of the very important figures 
of his time, because, as just remarked, it was he who was at the 
back of the Hfina invasion and the consequent break-up oix-fhe 
Gupta Empire. Leaving Central Asia he and his followers poured 
into India, and having conquered the Punjab and Delhi came down 
as far inland as the country of Malwa in Central India. To quote 
Vincent Smith : “ The leader in this invasion of India, which, no 
doubt, continued for years, was a chieftain named Toramana, who 
is known to have been established as ruler of Malwa in Central 
India prior to a.d. 500. He assumed the style and titles of an 
Indian ‘ sovereign of Maharajas ’; and Bhanugupta, as well as the 
king of Vallabhl and many other local princes, must have been his 
tributaries.” 2 

Naturally this Hunadhipati, the leader of the Aryans of Central 
Asia, must have brought about a great revolution in the political, 
religious and social conditions of India. No doubt the period of his 
domination was rather short, but when he died—in the first decade 
of the sixth century a.d. —the India kingdom which he had acquired 
was consolidated sufficiently to pass to his son and successor, 
Mahavira Mihirakula . 3 Anyhow it is not yet known for certain 
to antiquarians what was his capital. From various sources we 
know this much—that Sakala, the modern Sialkot in the Punjab, 
was the metropolis of his successor, Mihirakula . 4 However, accord¬ 
ing to the Kuvalayamdld tradition, Toramana’s headquarters was 

1 The Hunas were a tribe of Aryans in Central Asia. They shattered the Gupta 
Empire, and dominated a large part of it for a short period. The dominion of the Hunas 
did not long survive the defeat and death of Mihirakula, the son and successor of Tora- 
mana, and this can be put down approximately in the middle of the sixth century a.d. 
For further information about the I-Iunas see Ojha, History of Rajputana, i., pp. 53 ff., 
126 ff. 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 335. Cf. Barnett, op. tit., p. 49. 

3 Cf. Smith, op. and loc. tit. ; Ojha, op. cit., p. 128. 

4 Cf. Smith, op. and loc. tit. ; Ojha, op. cit., p. 129 ; Barnett, op. tit., p. SO. 
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Pavvaiya, situated on the bank of the River Candrahhaga, now 
known to us as the Chenab. 

It is really difficult to identify this Pavvaiya—having in Sanskrit 
some such form as Parvatika or Parvati—with any definite place in 
the map of Northern India. Nevertheless, from Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India we get to know that from Mou-lo-San-pu-lu— i.e. 
Multan — the pilgrim went north-east about 700 li to Po-fa-to 
country. 1 “The Po-fa-to of this passage,” observes Watters, “is 
supposed to be for Po-la-fa-to—that is, Parvata.” 2 Can we infer 
' from this that Parvata of the Chinese traveller may be Pavvaiya, 
the capital of Toramana ? However, there is no one opinion about 
this in the scholar-world. 3 Suffice it to say for our purpose that, 
according to the Jainas, the capital of Toramana was Pavvaiya, 
and that it remains to, be seen as to where exactly this place can 
be located in the map of Northern India. 

What we are chiefly concerned with is the fact of some Acarya 
Harigupta being the Guru of the great' Toramana. The significance 
of this note of the Kuvalayamala is really great. Up till now, bar¬ 
ring a few inscriptions, to which we have already referred above, 
there is practically nothing which could enlighten us about the state 
of the Jainas during the Gupta period. A foreign and triumphant 
ruler like Toramana having a Jaina Acarya as his Guru is a 
matter of no little importance for Jaina history. Howsoever in¬ 
significant it may seem, it is the basis on which we can infer that, as 
with the Saisunaga, Nanda and the Maurya periods, so also in the 
golden age of Indian history Jaina Sadhus enjoyed the privilege of 
becoming Rdjagurus. 

Coming next to Harigupta, the great Acarya, it seems he must 
have been a man of great importance in his time. He is intro¬ 
duced to us as one belonging to the Gupta dynasty. It is very 
difficult to say whether he belonged to the royal dynasty of the 
Guptas or to any other ordinary dynasty of that name. There 
is hardly any evidence before us on which we can make such an 

1 Cf. Watters, Yuan Chwangs Travels in India, ii., p. 255 ; Beal, Si-Yu-Ki, ii., 
p. 275. 

2 Watters, op. and loc. cil. Cf. Beal, op. and loc. cit. 

0 According to Vincent Smith Po-fa-to (Parvata) indicates the reign of Jamu 
(Jammoo), in the south of Kashmir state as at present constituted. Cf. Watters, op. cit., 
p. 84,2. Cunningham identifies Po-la-fa-to with Shorkot, though he believes that the 
position directed by the traveller agrees with the site of Jhang, on the Chenab. Cunning¬ 
ham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 283-234. In the opinion of Dr Fleet, Po-fa-to cannot 
be anything else but the ancient place of Harppa.—Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 650. 
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Enlarged four diameters 

By kind permission of the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
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assertion. However, according to Jinavijaya, 1 it is a common conven¬ 
tion with the Jaina clergy that when a member of some particularly 
good family or dynasty joins the order * a note is carefully made to 
that effect for the glory of their religion. Generally the Jaina Sadhus 
during their preachings before the laymen of the Sarhgha mention 
such facts of their ecclesiastical history, and thus try to impress 
upon the mind of the audience the greatness of the religion and the 
following of Lord Mahavira. Thus if we were to infer from this 
that the Variisa of Harigupta, particularly noted by Udyotanasuri, 
who came about three centuries after the great Toramana and his 
Jaina Guru , must be some respectable and highly esteemed dynasty, 
such inference need not be considered as far-fetched or unworthy 
of historical notice. On the other hand the very fact that Hari¬ 
gupta was so closely connected with the Huna Samrdt greatly con¬ 
firms the above hypothesis. No doubt the tradition of a member 
of the royal dynasty of the Guptas becoming a Jaina Sadhu may 
seem a little strange and unbelievable, but there is no reason for 
any such attitude. Furthermore, the same introductory verses of 
Udyotanasuri tell us that Harigupta had a pupil named Devagupta, 
who was a great poet. This Devagupta is addressed later on in his 
preface by the Suri as Rdjarshi (Royal Saint) of the Gupta dynasty. 2 
It is clear from this that Devagupta must be somebody from the 
royal family of the Guptas. No doubt, before all these facts can 
be taken as historical truths, we stand in need of some more definite 
contemporary evidence which can lead us to this conclusion. 
However, there can be no denying the usefulness of these facts as 
the basis for any historical structure such as this. 

With all this, when we have come so far we shall go a step 
further, and see if it is possible to identify either Harigupta or 
Devagupta with any member of the royal dynasty of the Guptas. 
Whatever historical records of the Guptas have been collected 
as yet, we nowhere find the name of Harigupta. However, in 
1894, Cunningham found a copper coin in Ahicchatra on one side 
of which there is a flower vase ( Kalasa ) on a pedestal, and on the 
other side are the following words: “ Sn Maharaja Harigupta 3 

^ Jinavijaya, op. cit p. 183. 

3 —Chaturavijaya, Kuvalayamdla-Kathd (Jaina 

Atmcmanda Sabhd ), Int., p. 6, 

3 Cf. Allan, Catalogue of Indian Coins , Gupta Dynasties, p. 152 and Plate XXIV, 
16 ; Cunningham, Coins of Mediceval India, p. 19, Plate II, 6. It may be mentioned 
here that, as Jinavijaya has rightly remarked, KalaSa is one ol' the popular symbols of 
the Jainas. Cf. Jinavijaya, op. ciL, p. 184. 
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From the form and shape of the letters, and from the comparison 
of the name given on it, it is believed by those interested in numis¬ 
matics that the coin must have been struck by some king of the 
Gupta dynasty. 1 However, it is not possible to trace the relations 
of this Harigupta, with any of the Gupta kings. On epigraphic 
grounds it seems that he must have existed in the middle of the 
sixth century of the Vikrama era. 2 Thus from the standpoints of 
the date and the place where it was found the description of the 
coin meets with that of the Jaina Harigupta. The latter comes 
from the district of Punjab, and being the contemporary of Tora- 
mana he also belongs to the middle of the sixth century of the 
Vikrama era. Thus, considering the similarity of the date, the place- 
name and the dynasty, there is nothing wrong if the Harigupta 
of the coin and that of the Jaina tradition are one and the same 
person. 

Coming to Devagupta we are faced with a similar difficulty. 
Nevertheless from Bana’s Ilarshacarita, which is considered to be 
“ a very early attempt at an historical romance,” 3 we know that 
on the throne of Malwa sat a king, a contemporary of the great king 
of Kanauj and Thanesar, who was defeated by Harshavardhana’s 
elder brother, Itajyavardhana, because the Malwa king was declared 
the enemy of Grahavarman, the king of Kanyakubja, who was 
married to the sister of Harsh a vardhana. 1 This king of Malwa 
has been identified by Dr Biihler with the Devagupta of the 
Madhuban inscription. 5 Here arises the question whether it is 
possible to identify Devagupta of the Jaina tradition with the king 
of Malwa spoken of in the Ilarshacarita . The difficulty that comes 

1 Cf. Cunningham, op. tit., pp. 18-10. “ The form of the letter ‘ H ’ is peculiar to 

the Guptas.”— Ibid., p. 19. 

2 “ Coin of Harigupta seems to belong to the fifth century, from its epigraphy.”— 
Allan, op. tit., p. ev. 

3 Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita, Int., p. viii. 

4 Cf. Ibid., Int., pp. xi-xii. “ . . . the illustrious RSjyavatdhana, by whom, playing 
his whip in the battle, the Kings Devagupta and others—who resembled wicked horses— 
were all subdued with averted faces.”—Biihler, E.I., i„ p. 74. Cf. Barnett, op. tit., p. 52 ,* 
Mookerji (Radhakumud), Harsha, pp. 16-19, 53. 

8 “ Assuming the correctness of Bana’s account ... it may be suggested that Deva¬ 
gupta was the name of the Malava king. The latter certainly was the chief foe, and the 
conquest of his kingdom is attested by the further statement of Bana that Bbandin, who 
had accompanied Rajyavardhana, brought the booty from Malava to Harsha when the 
latter had reached the territory of Kumara-Bhaskaravarman on his expedition of revenge 
against the King Gauda. I may add that the word Malava need not refer here or in the 
other passages of the tSriharshacarita to the Mfdava in Central India. There was another 
Malava in the Punjab, much nearer to Thanesar, which may be meant.”—Biihler, op. tit., 
p. 70. Cf. Mookerji (Radhakumud), op. cit., pp. 25, 50 if. 
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\ 

in the way of such an identification is that of the chronological 
adjustment of both the Devaguptas.. 

Among the various dates of Toramana the latest possible is 
that of about a.:d. 516. Even if this is accepted there remains a 
difference of more than seventy-five years, which can be adjusted 
only on the following suppositions: that Toramana may have 
died a few years later than c. a.d. 516 ; that Harigupta may have 
lived a long time after the death of his royal patron, and that 
Devagupta may have joined the order in the last days of his Guru. 
Whatever it may be, we need not stress this point any further, be¬ 
cause that would be going beyond the period which we have marked 
out for our examination, and moreover, about the tradition left 
to us by Udyotanasuri there is no choice for us but to await the 
further revelations of archaeology for » final answer. Thus the fact 
that also in the Gupta period Jainism was a living religion is evident 
from all that we have seen up till now. This is clear from “ a 
multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all either Buddhist or 
Jaina,” and from the Gupta princes being “ perfectly tolerant of 
both Buddhism and Jainism.” 1 

One thing' still remains to be seen, and that is the rise of the 
dynasty of Vallabhl towards the close of the fifth century a.d. This 
rise of the Vallabhis more or less coincides with the end of the golden 
age of the Guptas, which at the most comprised a period of a century 
and a half. The death of Kumaragupta I, which can be definitely 
fixed as having occurred early in 455, marks the beginning of the 
decline and fall of the empire, while in the reign of Kumaragupta II 
began the actual break-up of the Gupta Empire. 2 

This new dynasty, which lasted until about a.d. 770, was 
established at Yallabhi in the east of the peninsula of Saurashtra 
(Kathiawar), by a chief named Bhatarka, “ who belonged to a clan 
called Maitraka, probably of foreign rule.” 3 This Bhatarka of the 
Vallabhl dynasty had four sons, all of whom are included by Captain 
Wilberforce-Bell and others in their list of Vallabln kings. Of 

1 Smith, op. city pp. 318, 320. 

2 Ibid., p. 340. 44 . * . the power of the Guptas continued to wane, and deprived of 

possessions and powers, at the end of the sixth century a.d., they died out.” — Wilberforce- 
Bell, The History of Kathiawad , p. 37. 

3 Smith, op. city p. 832. 44 Meanwhile, about the year a.d. 470, the history of 

Saurashtra again underwent a change. In this year Skanda Gupta died, and the bards 
relate that at the time, one Bhattarka, of the Maitraka elan, w r as Gommander-in-Chief 
of the army. This man came to Saurashtra and, having declared his independence, estab¬ 
lished a dynasty which lasted for nearly 300 years.”—Wilberforce-Bell, op. and loc. cit. 
Cf. Barnett, op. cit., p. 49. 
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these Dhruvasena I, the fourth in the list, was naturally the third 
son of the founder of this dynasty. 1 We particularly refer to him 
because, along with Devardhigani, the high-priest of the Jaina 
church of his time, he marks the end of the unrecorded period of 
Jainism in North India. Beyond this we are assured by Smith 
that “ the earlier kings of Vallabhi do not appear to have been 
independent, and were doubtless obliged to pay tribute to the 
Huns.” 2 Thus Dhruvasena must also be a dependent potentate 
under the Hunas, because the period of his rule has been put down 
by Charpentier and others as terminating about a.d. 526. 3 This 
date becomes more of a certainty on the authority of Smith and 
Wilberforce-Bell that Bhatarka founded the dynasty in c. 490 a.d. 4 
The two brothers that intervened between Bhatarka and Dhruvasena 
might have ruled for a short time, and thus Dhruvasena I might 
have succeeded to the throne in about a.d. 526. This is further 
strengthened when we know' that Dharasena II, the seventh in 
the Vallabhi list, rules from a.d. 569. 5 

Of the great Jaina council under the protection of the 
Vallabhipati Dhruvasena we shall speak in the next chapter. What 
need be said at present is that the canonical and other literature of 
the Jainas was put down in writing during this period, and thus 
the unrecorded period of Jaina history was brought to an end. 
It is significant to note that this important event of Jaina history 
is connected also with the Gupta period. That by this time the 
Jainas had more or less spread all over India is a fact which cannot 
be denied. The inscriptions referring to the Jaina communities 
become very numerous from the sixth century a.d. onwards. 

1 Cjf, Wilberforce-Bell, op. cit., pp. 38-89 ; Barnett, op. cit., pp, 49-50. 

2 Smith, op. and loc. cit. “ This dynasty was at first subordinate to the Guptas and 
then to the Hurias, and later became independent.”—Barnett, op. cit., p. 49. 

3 Dhruvasena I, Maitraka, king of Vallabhi, was reigning a.d. 523-540.—Barnett, 

op. cit., p. 50. “ Now, as King Dhruvasena I of Vallabhi is supposed to have succeeded 

to the throne in a.d. 526. . . —Charpentier, Utlaradhy ay ana-Sutra, Int., p. 16. This 

date of the learned scholar is based on the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana in 467 is.c„, and on 
993 a.v., as the date of the redaction of the Jaina canon. The other date for the redaction 
of the canon is a.d. 980, and, counting upon this, the date of the council comes to c. a.d. 514. 
Cj. Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., p. 15 ; Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. 163. The 
difference between these two dates is based on this ground, that in 980 a.v. the Jaina canon 
was put in a definite form and in 993 a.v. Kalpa-Sutra, was read before the Samgha, under 
the patronage of Dhruvasena I in Anandapura. 

43lri— Kalpa-Sutra, Subodhik&Tikd, sut. 148, p. 126. 
For the two dates of 980 a.v , and 993 a.v. see also Jacobi, S.B.E., xxii,, p. 270. 

4 Cf. Smith, op. and loc . cit. ; Wilberforce-Bell, op. cit.. p. 38. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 39. “ Dharasena II . . , was reigning 571-589.”—Barnett, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Hiuen-Tsiang, who travelled through India after x th<j Gu£>ta Empire 
had come to an end, found them spread through the whole of 
India, and even beyond its boundaries . 1 It would be very interest¬ 
ing indeed to follow this scattered information about Jainism, yet 
such lucubrations would be beyond our purpose. The documents 
quoted suffice, however, to confirm the assertion that during the 
first five centuries after Mahavira’s Nirvana both the statements 
of Buddhist tradition and real historical sources give evidence to 
the existence of the Jainas as an important l’eligious community 
independent of Buddhism,, and that there are among the historical 
sources some which entirely clear away the suspicion that the 
tradition of the Jainas themselves is in any way falsified. 

1 “ Hiuen-Tsiang’s note on the appearance of the Nirgrantha or Digarabar in Iviapishi 
. . . points to the fact that they had, in the north-west at least, spread their missionary 
activity beyond the borders of India.”—Bidder, Indian Sect of the Jainas , pp. 3-4, n. 4 ; 
Beai, op. cit., i., p. 55. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Jaina Literature of the North 

T HE Jainas have developed at all times a rich literary activity. 

“ This literature is extremely extensive and full of interest. 
Indian and even European libraries contain a huge mass of Jama 
manuscripts, which hitherto have not yet been utilised. 1 rite 
Jaina authors belong mostly to the priest-class. They are monks 
who make use of the four months of the rainy-season, during which 
time they are forbidden to wander about, for literary purposes. 
To the prevalence of this clerical element among the writers there 
corresponds the one in the substance and contents of the Jaina 
literature. It has in the main points a religious character, in which 
it meets also with the Brahmanical and Buddhistical literatures. 
Theological and philosophical treatises, legends of saints, religious 
tracts, and songs of praise in honour of the Tirthahkaras are the 
principal items in it. The religious atmosphere also predominates 
in the works of profane contents, as in scientific books, in poems and 
in works of the narrative literature, in dramas and in inscriptions. 

The period of Jaina history under our consideration is solely 
concerned with the unrecorded state of its literature. Devai dhigani 
stands like a lighthouse and marks the end of this period, in which 
the canonical literature of the Jainas known as the Siddhanta 
mostly predominates. However, by way of a few preliminary 
remarks regarding the whole literature of the Jainas, it may be 
mentioned here that the subjects treated of in this huge literature 
are very multifarious. 44 Eirst of all, there is the Siddhanta , accom¬ 
panied by a very extensive literature of commentaries. Moreover, 
there is a very rich scientific literature. The Jainas have created 
special systems of dogmatics, of logics, and of philosophy; on 
the other hand, they very successfully cultivated all the Brah¬ 
manical sciences. They composed grammars and dictionaries of 
Sanskrit as well as of Prakrt. There are even some grammars and 
vocabularies of the Gujarati, and a vocabulary of the I crsian 

1 Hertel, On the Literature of the Svetambaras of Gujarat, p. 4. 
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language. Numerous are the Jaina treatises on poetics, on metrics, 
and on Niti in its two branches-—the Rdjamti or statecraft, and. 
the SdmdnyanUi, which contains rules for the clever conduct of life.' 
For the education of princes, Jaina authors wrote treatises on the 
sciences of elephants, of horses, of war-carriages and of bows, and 
on erotics ; and for the use of the rest of the population they 
composed works on magic and on astrology, on bminct and portenta, 
and on oneirocritics, which has played so important a role in Indian 
life. They even composed manuals of architecture and of music, 
and treatises on gold and on jewels. . . . They are the creators of.a 
very extensive popular literature.” 1 

With these introductory remarks we come to the Siddhanta, or 
the Holy Scriptures of the Jainas, which according to them come 
within the period under our consideration. As seen before, arid .as' 
we shall see during the course of this chapter, we cannot disbelieve 
the traditions of the Jainas about their literary heritage. How¬ 
ever for the present we give below the list of the scriptures of the 
Jaina canon which has been more or less accepted by scholars like 
Weber, 2 Winternitz, 3 Charpentier 4 and others : 

I. Fourteen Pumas or Pumas {not extant): 

1. XJppdya ( Utpdda .). 

2. Aggeniya or Aggdnlya (? Agrayaniya ). 3 

3. Vtriyappavdya ( Viryapravdda). 

4. Atthinattkippavdya (Astindstiprqvdda). 

5. Nanappavdya (Jnanapravdda). 

6. Saccappavaya ( Satyapravdda). 

7. Ayappavdya ( Atmapravdda). 

8. Kammappavdya ( Karmapravdda). 

9. Paccakkhdnappavaya (Prattydkhydnapravdda). 

10. Vijjdnwppavdya ( Vidydnujpravdda). 

11. Avamjha (Avandhya). 

12. Pdndum ( Prandyuh ). 

13. Kiriydvisala ( Kriydvisdla ). 

14. Logavindusdra (Lokabindusdra). 

1 Hertel, op. cit,, pp. 5-0. 

* Cf. Weber, I.A., xvii., pp. 279 ff., 839 ff.; xviii., pp. 181 ft.,'369 ff.; xix., pp. 62 If.; 
XX., pp. 18 ff., 170 ff., 365 ff.; and xxi., pp. 14 if., 108. ff., 177 it., '210 ff., 293 ff., 327 ff., 
369 ff. 

3 Cf. Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Literature ii., pp. 291 ff. 

4 Cf. Charpentier, op. cit., Int., pp. 9 ff.; Belvalkar, Brahma-Sutras of Bddamyana, 
pp. 107 ff. 

6 Cf. Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p. 12. 
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II. Twelve An gas : 

1. Ay dr a ( Acdra ). 

2. Suyagada ( Sutrahrta ). 

3. Thana ( Sthana ). 

4. Samavdya. 

5. Viydhapannatti ( Vijdkhydprajnapati), mostly 

called Bhagavati. 

6. N dyddhammakahao ( Jndtddharmakathdh ). 

7. Uvdsagadasao ( IJpdsakadasdh ). 

8. Antagadadasdo (Antakrddasdh). 

9. Anwttarovavdiyadasdo (Anuttaraupapdtikadasdh ,). 

10. Panhavagarandim ( Prasnavydkarandni ). 

11. Vivagasuycim ( Vipdkasrutam). 

12. Ditthivaya ( Drshtivada), no longer extant. 

III. Twelve Updngas (corresponding to the twelve Angas): 

1. Ovavaiya (.Aupapatika ). 

2. Rdyapasenaijja ( Rdjaprasniya ). 

3. Jwdbhigama. 

4. Pannavana ( Prajndpana ). 

5. Suriyapannatti (Suryaprajnapti). 

6. Jambuddwapannatli ( Jambudvipaprajnapti ). 

7. Candapannatti ( Candraprajnapti ). 

8. Niryavali. 

9. Kappdvadamsido ( Kalpdvatamsikdh ). 

10. Pupphido (Pushpikdh). 

11. Pupphaculiao ( PushpacuUkdh ). 

12. Vanhidasdo (Vrsnidasah). 

IV. Ten Painnas or Prakirnani : 

1. Causarana ( Catuhsarana ). 

2. Aurapaceakkhdna (Aturaptatydkhyana). 

3. Bhattaparinnd (Bhaktaparijna). 

4. Samthara ( Samstdra ). 

5. Tandulaveydliya (? Tandulavaitdlika). 

6. Candavijjhaya ( Candravedhyaka ). 

7. Devindatthava (Devendrastava). 

8. Ganivijjd (Ganitavidya). 

9. Mahdpaccakkhdna (Mahapratyakhyana ). _ 

10. Viratthava (Virastava). 
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V. Six Chedasutras : 

1. Nisiha (Nisitha). 

2. Mahdnisiha ( Mahdnisitha ). 

3. Vavahara ( Vyavahdra). 

4. Ayaradasdo ( Acarddasdh), or Desasuyaskhandha 

( Dasasrutaskhandha). 

5. Brhatkalpa. 

6. Pancakalpa. 

VI. Four Mfdasutras : 

1., E Jttarajjhayana (Uttarddhyayana ). 

2. Avctssaya (Avasyaka). ' . Y , 

3. Dasaveydliya ( Dasavaikdlika )'. 

4. Pindanijjutti (Pindaniryukti). 

. VII. Two Solitary Texts : . 

1. Nandisutta ( Nandisutra ). 

2. Anyuogaddmsutta (Anuyogadvdrasutra). 

•\ AH tHese scriptures form the canon of the Svetambaras alone, 
because they are disowned by the Digambaras. This tradition of 
the latter is connected with the great famine which broke out in 
’ Magadha during the glorious days of Hindu rule under Candra- 
gupta Maury a. Alter the emigration of ■ Bhadrabahu and his 
• followers to the south it so happened that; the holy texts of the 
Jainas were threatened with the danger of falling into oblivion, 
and a council was called by Sthulabhadra and his followers, who 
had preferred to remain at home, early in the third century B,c., at 
Pataliputra, a place historic in the annals of their order and at the 
same time the capital of the Mauryan Empire. This council of the 
Jainas, as Dr Charpentier tells us, “ may have discharged pretty 
much the same functions as are recorded of the first Buddhist 
council.” 1 A canon was fixed by the council including both the 
Angas and the Piirvas , and this is undoubtedly the first origin of 
the Siddhanta. 2, Now the monks who had returned home from the 
south were by no means satisfied with these arrangements. They 

1 Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p. 14. 

2 “ Thus, according to Sthulabliadra’s tradition, a canon was established including 
the ten first Piirvas and Angas, as well as other scriptures which are recorded to have been 
composed by Bhadrabahu— e.g. the Kalpa-Sutra.'’’ — Ibid. “ Therefore a council was 
called at Pataliputra in which the 11 Angas were put together and the rest of the 
14 Punas were incorporated into the 12th Atiga, the Ditfhivdya:'— Wintejxdtz, op. cit., 
p. 298. Cf. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. 75 ; Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, Int., pp 
H, 15. For Hemacnndra’s version about the synod at Pataliputra see ParUishtaparvan. 
Canto IX, vv. 55-76, 101-108. 
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refused to acknowledge the canon, and declared that the Purvas 
and the Angas were lost to them. 1 Thus here lies the basis of the 
belief of the Digambaras—that what exists as the Siddhdnta of the 
Jainas is not in its original form. We shall once again see presently 
that this tradition on their part carries very little weight considering 
the grounds in favour of the Svetambara belief. 

However, before we come to this we shall refer to the next 
Jaina council, that met at Vallabhl in Gujarat under Devardhiganin, 
the Buddhaghosha of Jaina literary history, in the beginning 
of the sixth century a.d. What happened after the first great 
council in Magadha is that in course of time the canon of the 
Svetambaras fell into disorder, and was even in danger of being 
lost. Therefore, as seen before, in the year 980 or 998, after the 
death of Mahavira, “a famous teacher, Devardhiganin, called the 
Ksamasramana, who saw that the sacred lore was in danger of 
becoming obsolete—no doubt because of the scarcity of manuscripts 
—convoked a second great council at Vallabhl.” 2 The twelfth 
Anga, which contained the Purvas, was already lost by that time, 
and whatever could be available was put down in a definite written 
form. Thus Devardhiganin’s activity must have consisted only in 
bringing about a canon of holy scriptures partly with the help of 
old manuscripts and partly on the ground of oral tradition,® As 
most of the modern scholars believe, we need no more doubt that 
the whole of the external form of the Siddhdnta dates from the 
days of Dhruvasena, under whose patronage the great council was 
called. 

Now, coming to the Digambara tradition of the Jaina Siddhdnta 
being completely lost or forgotten immediately after the great 
famine in Magadha, we find that there is no evidence available on 
which we can make such a sweeping statement. Before we proceed 
any further one thing must be noted down—that even the Digambaras 
agree to the fact that the first disciples of Mahavira knew the 

1 For the famine in Magadha, etc., see Charpentier, op , cit., Int., pp. 13-15 ; 
Winternitz, op. and loc. cit . 

2 Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p. 15* Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 293-294 ; Jacobi, 
S.B.E. xxii., Int., pp. xxxvii-xxxviiL According to another tradition the Siddhdnta 
was issued “at the hands of a council in Mathura under $ri Skandilacarya —We her, 

I.A., xvii., p, 282. 

8 “ PuTvam mrvasiddhdutdndm pdthanam ca mukhapdthenai 'va 4 sit. 9 ”—Jacobi Katpa- 
Sutra , p. 117. Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 294. For the work done and the exact method 
adopted by the redactors of this council see Charpentier, op. cit., Int., pp. 16 If. “ To pro¬ 
vide every teacher, or at least Vpdsraya , with copies of the sacred books, Devardhiganin 
must have issued a large edition of the Siddhdnta —Jacobi, xxii., Int., p. xxxviii. 
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Purvas and the Angas. “ They hold the twelve Angus— the Dvada- 
sdngl —in as high esteem as the Svetambaras.” 1 Now what remains 
to be confirmed is that the original Siddhdnta was not lost for ever. 
The epigraphic evidence that we can produce for this is that of the 
Mathura inscriptions. As we have seen, the number of Kulas and 
Sakhds appearing in these records can very well be identified with 
those appearing in the writings which are “ proclaimed by the 
Digambaras to be late and worthless works, although they seem 
to make use of them to a certain extent.” 2 Furthermore, the 
Mahavira legend is also reproduced in the Mathura sculptures as it 
appears in our texts, and the Jaina monks are mentioned with the 
title Vdcaka 8 -— i„,e. lecturer or preacher. This latter fact, accord¬ 
ing to Dr Winternitz, gives epigraphical evidence to the fact that 
there must have existed the holy scriptures of the Jainas even 
in the beginning of the Christian era. 4 Moreover, as seen before, 
the fact that as an alternative the Jaina monks could go about 
naked is also found in the Svetambara texts. This shows they 
did not dare to make arbitrary changes in the text, but handed 
them down as true as possible. Finally, it is a great, proof for the 
authenticity of the Jaina tradition that in many remarkable details 
it exactly corresponds with the Buddhistic tradition. 

The total absence in the most important parts of the canon of 
any ideas belonging to Greek astronomy, according to some scholars 
supplies a decisive proof of the suggestion that the texts must have 
remained almost unaltered at least since the very first century of 
our era. 5 “ Moreover, the metrical parts of the Jaina canon sug¬ 
gested to such an acute observer and such an expert on Hindu 
metrics as Jacobi a terminus a quo ; for as a general rule all the 
metres used by the Jainas in their canonical scriptures, whether 
Vaitaliya, Tristubh or Arva, show types that are clearly more 

1 Cf. Biihler, I.A., vii., p. 20. “ However, we are told by the Svetambaras, as well 

as the Digambaras, that besides the Angas there existed other and probably older works, 
called Purvas , of which there were originally fourteen.”—Jacobi, op, cit., Int., p. xliv. 

2 Charpentier, op, cit , Int., p. 11. Cf, Biihler, op, and loc, cit, 

3 WWSTO „ .—Biihler, E/l.. i., Ins. No. Ill, p. 382. Cf. ibid,, Ins. 

Nos. IV, VII, etc., pp. 383-380. 

4 Cf, Winternitz, op, and loc. cit 

6 Cf. Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p. 25. “ But an argument of more weight is the fact 

that in the Siddhdnta we find no traces of Greek astronomy. In fact the Jaina astronomy 
is a system of incredible absurdity, which would have been impossible if its author had 
had the least knowledge of the Greek science. As the latter appears to have been intro¬ 
duced in India about the third or the fourth century a.d., it follows that the sacred books 
of the Jainas were composed before that time.”—Jacobi, op. cit,, Ini,, p. xl. 
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developed than those of the Pali canon, and at the same time'dis¬ 
tinctly older than those of the’ Lalita Vistdra and other northern 
Buddhist texts. Supported by this very powerful evidence, Jacofoi con¬ 
cluded that the most important and oldest portions of the Siddhanta 
must have been fixed during a period lying between the Tripitaka 
and the first centuries of our era, say, roughly, between 300 B.e. and' 
a.d. 200; and I, for my part, consider this conclusion quite justified.” 1 
Besides all this there are certainly many other passages scattered 
through the whole of the canon which might lead us to dra w further 
conclusions about the period of the Siddhanta of the Jai'nas. An 
enumeration of all such passages is out of the question, but we 
shall 'mention one instance that has a certain interest , for the 
question of the date. To put. it in the words of Dr Charpentier: 
“ In the second Upahga, the Rdyapasenaijja, the interesting rela¬ 
tions of which to the Payasisutta of the Digha, Nikaya were detected 
and dealt with by Professor Leumann, it is stated in a certain 
passage that any Brahmans who have committed certain crirhes 
should be stigmatised— i.e, the image of a dog ( Sunakha) or a 
Kundiya should be branded upon their foreheads. This coincides 
with Kautilya, p. 220, who prescribes that four marks should be. 
used: for theft a dog ( Svan ), for incest ( Gurutalpa ) a pudendum 
muliebre (Bhaga), for manslaughter a headless trunk \Kahandha), 
and for consuming intoxicating liquor a Madyadhvaja. But this 
rule does not occur in Manu and the later law books, where corporal 
punishments on Brahmans are not permissible. This usage had 
consequently become obsolete after the times of Kautilya, and the 
conclusion is that the Jaina text where it. occurs must be nearer to 
the time of Kautilya than to that of the later Dharmasastras .” 2 
Thus from all that ha's been seen one thing is certain—that the 
present Siddhanta of the Svetambaras is no creation of later times, 
and that with all the additions and subtractions at various places 
it is based on the original texts. The question as to how far these 
texts can be chronologically traced is rather dubious, though of 
great interest. However there would be nothing wrong if in their 
definite forms they are traced back to the council of Patallputra, 
and in certain individual cases to a still earlier date. 3 We shall 

1 Charpentier, op . dt, Int., pp. 25-26 ; Jacobi, op. tit., Int., pp. xli ff. 

2 Charpentier, op. dt ., Int., p 31* 

3 “ I do not consider that the principal sacred scriptures represent even in their 
present shape the actual canon fixed at the council of Pafaliputra.”-— Ibid. Cf, Jacobi, 
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now consider in brief the separate works of the canon and, though 
rather superficially, shall mark their contents side by side with 
some points of importance individually attached to them. 

First in order comes the group of the fourteen Pumas. They 
form the oldest portion of the canon, and even the Svetambaras 
themselves tell us that they have been irrevocably lost along with 
Drstivdda, the twelfth Anga, in which these oldest works were in¬ 
corporated at the time when they ceased to exist independently of 
the Anga, literature. As seen before, the Purvas were suggested by 
Mahavira himself, while his disciples, the Ganadharas or apostles, 
composed the Angas. “ This tradition,” observes Dr Charpentier, 
“ rejects the authorship of the mythic saint Rsabha, and is certainly 
right in ascribing the original tenets of the canon to Mahavira him¬ 
self. As a general account of the facts, the statement that the 
main part of the canon originated with Mahavira and his immediate 
successors may probably be trusted.” 1 

After the Purvas come the Angas , the single members of which 
are marked by certain formal peculiarities, which prove a connection 
closer in the case of some than in that of others. Taking the first 
of the twelve Angas —namely, the Aydranga or the Acardnga- 
Sutra- —we find that it is the oldest extant canon 2 in prose and in 
verse, and treats of the mode of life ( Acara ) of the Jaina clergy. 
It contains two books, or Srulaskandhas, very different from each 
other in style and in the manner in which the subject is treated. It 
is the first of these two Srulaskandhas that gives the impression of 
its being one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, of the existing 
scriptures. Like the Sulrakrtanga and a few other texts of the 
Siddhdnta , in Acdranga also we find that the larger divisions close 
with the words ti bemi (iti hravimi ) (“Thus I say”); and accord¬ 
ing to the scholia, Sudharman, Mahavira’s pupil, is regarded as 
the one who gives utterance to this formula. The prose portions 
begin with the formula: suyam me dusarh! tenant bhagavayd evam 
akkhdyam (“ I have heard, O Long-lived one ! Thus has that 
saint spoken.” 3 ) In this fashion, which characterises the contents 
as the oral translation of the utterances of Mahavira, Jambu, a 
scholar of Sudharma, is addressed. 

1 Charpentier, op. cit., Int., pp. 11-12. 

2 Cf. Wintermtz, op. cit., p. 296; Belvalkar, op. cit., p. 108; Weber, op. cit. , p. 342. 

“ I am of opinion that the first book of the Acdranga-Sutra and Sutrakrtanga-Sutra may 
be reckoned among the most ancient parts of the Siddhdnta.” —Jacobi, op. cit, Int., p. xli. 

3 Cf. Weber, op. cit , p, 340; Jacobi, op. cit, pp. 1, 8; Vaidya (P. L.), Suyagadam, 
pp. 65, 80. 
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As seen before, the Acdrdnga-Suira treats mainly of one of the 
four heads, or Anuyogas, into which the sacred lore is divided— 
namely, Dharmakathd, Ganita ( Kola ), Dravya and Camnakarana. 1 
The sermons therein combine the voice of an indifferent and 
impartial advise? and the solemn warning of a Guru, spiritual or 
otherwise'. • To quote a part of the Sutra itself : ' 

“ The Arhats and Bhagavatas of the past, present, and future, 
all say thus, speak thus, declare thus, explain thus; all breathing, 
existing, living, sentient creatures should not be slain, nor treated 
with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, nor driven away. 

“ This is the pure, unchallengeable, eternal la w, which the clever 
ones, who understand the world, have declared. Having adopted 
(the law), one should not hide it, nor forsake it. Correctly under¬ 
standing the law, one should arrive at indifference, for the impressions 
of the senses, and ‘ not act on the motives of the world. . . .’ 
Those who acquiesce and indulge (in worldly pleasures), are born 
again and again. ‘ Day and night exerting thyself, steadfast,’ 
always having ready wisdom, perceive that the careless (stand) 
outside (of salvation); if careful, thou wilt always conquer.; Thus 
I say.” 2 

The second Anga —the Suyagaddnga or the Sutrakrtdnga— 
comprises poetic exhortations and philosophic disquisitions, followed 
by a polemic against Kriydvdda, Akriyavada , Vaindyilca and 
AjndnavadaJ The object of* this Sutra is to protect young monks, 
from heretic doctrines, to warn them of the perils and temptations 
involved in them, to confirm'them in their creed and to lead them 
to the highest destination. Like the first Anga this is divided into 
two books, and according to Jacobi and others it. is the first that 
may be reckoned among the most ancient parts of the Siddhdnta A 
As in the Buddhist literature, we meet here again a mixture of prose 
and verse, with some interesting parables scattered here and there. 
For instance we read: “As (birds.of prey)— e.g. Dhankas—carry 
off a fluttering bird whose wings are not yet grown, ... so many 
unprincipled men will seduce a novice .who has not yet mastered 
the Law.” 5 

wnRTWsrfwft 


1 ’snprtn: 

WBnfrrft ifi ofrcit W31JTII —Avasyaka-Sutrch p. 296. 

2 Jacobi, op. cit., pp. 36*37. k • \ 

* CJ . Vaidya (P. L.), op. cit ., pp. 3-11. v 

4 Cf. Jacobi, op. cit., Int., p. xli; Wintemitz, op. cit., p. 297. 
6 Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E. , xlv., p. 324. 
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The Sutrakrttinga starts refuting the doctrines of Buddha and 
of other heretical teachers who are confronted with the main 
doctrines of Mahavira. With all this, as Winternitz has remarked, 
what we get from this Sutra about Karman and Sarhsdra does not 
differ much from that of “ heretic ” doctrines. Philosophical ideals 
such as the following can be found also in the Buddhist text: 

“It is not myself alone who suffers, all creatures in the world 
suffer ; this a wise man should consider, and he should patiently bear 
(such calamities) as befall him, without giving way to his passions.” 1 
The difficulties and temptations that lie in the way of a monk 
are very minutely considered, and everywhere the young monk is 
advised to meet them all heroically. He is specially urged to beware 
of the temptations of women. Very often we find that such warn¬ 
ings are accompanied by a touch of genuine humour which makes 
the whole atmosphere more homely and realistic. For instance 
we read : “ When they (women) have captured him, they send 
him on all sorts of errands : Look (for the bodkin to) carve the 
bottle-gourd, fetch some nice fruit. Bring wood to cook the vege¬ 
tables . . .; paint my feet, come and meanwhile rub my back . . . ! 
Give me the collyrium-box, my ornaments, the lute, . . . Fetch me 
the pincers, the comb, the ribbon to bind up the hair; reach me the 
looking-glass, put the tooth-brush near me ! ” a 

The next two Angas —namely, the Sthdnanga and the Sam- 
avaydnga —we shall take together. like the Buddhist Anguttara- 
nikaya , both these texts of the Igamica literature of the Jainas treat 
of several topics of religious importance in a numerical order, rising 
in the Thdndnga from 1 to 10 and in the Samavdya from 1 to 100, 
and even up to 1,000,000. 3 As to the contents of the two, the 
former provides us with a Table of Contents of the lost Ditthiv&ya, 
the twelfth Anga of the Jainas, and with an enumeration of the 
names of the seven schisms, together with those of their founders 
and of their localities. 4 The latter, or the Samavdya , contains some 
exact statements about the contents of all the twelve Angas, and 
also consists of many statements and references about the doctrines, 
and the legendary hagiology and history of the Jainas.*’ Thus both 

1 Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., p. 251. 

a Ibid., pp. 276, 277. 

s Winternitz, op. cit., p. 300 ; Belvalkar, op. and loc. tit. 

* Cf. Winternitz, op. and loc. tit. ; Weber, I.A., xviii., p. 370. 

6 Cf. Winternitz, op. and loc. tit, ; Weber, op. cit.. p. 377. “To the detailed con¬ 
sideration of the 12 Angus there is appended here, as in the Nandx, a passage on the entire 
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the Ahgas combined together constitute a perfect treasure-house for 
the correct understanding of innumerable groups of conceptions and 
of the SiddMnta. 

Coming to the Bhagavatl, the fifth Ahgd of the Jamas, we find 
that it is one of the most important and most sacred texts of the 
Jaina Siddhanta. Its importance, from the standpoint of Jaina 
history, is second to none. In our previous chapters about the 
period of P&r£va and Mahavira, and abdut their contemporaries, we 
have referred to it more than once. Besides this the work contains 
a circumstantial and complicated exposition of the Jaina dogma, 
partly in the form of catechism and partly in the form of legendary 
dialogues ( itihdsasamvdda ). Of the legends, especially important 
are those which treat of the predecessors and contemporaries of 
Mahavira, of the disciples of Parsva, and of the founders of sects 
—Jamali and Gosala Makkhaliputta—to whom is dedicated the 
fifteenth book of the Bhagavatl. 1 “ All these legends,” observes 
Weber, “ give us the impression of containing traditions which have 
been handed down in good faith. They offer, therefore, in all 
probability (especially as they frequently agree with the Buddhist 
legends) most important evidence for the period of the life of 
Mahavira himself.” 2 

The Ndyadhammakahdo , or the sixth Anga of the Siddhanta, 
brings us to the narrative literature of the Jainas. It is a collection 
of tales or parables designed to serve as moral examples, and, as 
with almost all the narrative literature of India, the Kaihd literature 
of the Jainas also, serves didactic purposes . At the ’ beginning of his 
homily a Jaina preacher usually gives, in a few prose words or 
verses, the topic.of his sermon ( Dharmadesand ), and then goes on 
to tell an interesting tale of considerable extent, as the most effective 
means of spreading, the doctrines of Mahavira among lids followers. 

According to ITertel the literary form of these Jaina sermons 
not only resembles that of the Buddhist Jdtdfca, but is also*highly 

Duvalasangam Ganipidagam. This deals partly with the attacks which it was subjected 
to in the past, which it now experiences in the present and will experience in the future, 
partly with the devoted acquiescence which is its lot to meet with in these three periods, 
and concludes with the declaration of its certain existence for ever : na kaydi na dsi , na 
kaydi na lUhi , na kaydi na bhavissati, } '—Ibid. To this Weber makes the following note ; 
44 According to Abhayadevasuri attacks at the hands of Jamali, Goshthamahila, etc.— 
i.e. the representatives of the seven schisms.”— Ibid., n. 65. 

1 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit. 9 pp. 300-301. 44 Of the legends which are adduced here, 
those claim a special interest which deal with predecessors or contemporaries of Mahavira, 
with the opinion of his heterodox opponents . . . and with their conversion.”—Weber, 
1.A. 9 xix., p. 64. 2 Ibidp. 65. 
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superior to it. 1 “ Characteristic of Indian art,” observes the great 
Orientalist, “ axe the narratives of the Jainas. The Jainas’ way of 
telling their tales differs from that of the Bauddhas in some very 
essential points. Their main story is not that of the past but 
that of the present; they do not teach their doctrines directly, but 
indirectly; and there is no future Jina to be provided with a rdte 
in their stories.” 2 

Most of these narratives of the Jainas are in the form of parables. 
Generally more stress is put on the parables than on the narration 
itself. In the first book of the Anga under our discussion there 
is one of this kind, which runs as follows. A merchant has four 
daughters-in-law. To test them he gives each one five grains of 
rice, with the instruction that they should keep them carefully until 
he would ask them back. In the meantime it so happens that one 
throws the grains away, thinking : “ In the godown there are plenty 
of grains ; I shall give him some others.” The second one thinks 
the same and eats them up. The third one keeps them carefully in 
her jewel-box ; but the fourth one sows them, and reaps a harvest 
again and again, until she has a great stock of rice after five years. 
When the merchant inquires for the five grains of rice he condemns 
the first two daughters-in-law by entrusting them to do only the 
lowest kind of work, in the house, while the third is asked to look after 
the whole property, and the fourth one is made the head mistress of 
the house. Based on this simple story the moral to be taught is that 
with these four women may be compared monks, of whom some are 
not at all anxious to keep the five great vows; a few others who 
neglect them; the better ones, who keep the vows scrupulously; and 
the best ones, who are not only content to keep them, but also look 
for followers. 3 

Mostly of narrative contents are also the seventh, eighth and 
ninth Angas. Of these the first—-namely, the TJvasaga-Dasao — 
contains legends about ten pious Sravakas , many of whom are rich 
merchants, and who, by means of asceticism, in the end come so 
far that even as lay-followers they are rewarded with miraculous 
powers. Finally they die as real Jaina saints, by starving them¬ 
selves voluntarily to death, and are then reborn as gods in the 
heaven of the pious. 4 The most interesting is the story of the rich 
potter, Saddalaputta, “ the servant of the Ajlviya,” who was finally 

1 Rcrtel, op. tit., p. 7. 2 Ibid., p„ 8. 

3 Cfc Jndtd , sut\ 68, pp. 115-120. 

4 Cf, Hoernle, Uvmaga-Dasao , i., pp, 1*44, etc. 
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convinced- by Mahavira of. the truth of his doctririb. 1 ' Likewise, 
the eighth and, ninth Angus deal with legends concerning, the pious, 
who, having put an end to their worldly life, attained the Moksha 
and the highest heavenly world respectively. 2 . 

Taking the last two of the extant Angus, known as the Prasna - ’ 
vyakarnani and the Vipdkasrutam, we find that the first is more .of 
a dogmatic than of a legendary nature, while the other is the reverse 
of it. It treats of the ten moral duties—commandments and pro¬ 
hibitions—viz. first of the five Adharrtias , which must be avoided— 
injury to life, lying, robbery, unchastity, (love of) possession- -and 
then of the five Dharmas, the opposites of each of the above sins/ 
The Vipaka-Sutra, on the other hand, contains legends on the 
reward of good, and evil deeds, which are rightly, in- the opinion of 
Dr Winternitz, similar. to the Buddhistic ICarman stories in the 
Avadanasataka and theKarmasatakaA. 

As to the twelfth Anga of the Jainas, it is no longer extant. 
It is irrevocably lost, along with the fourteen Punas the oldest 
portion of the canon—which were incorporated in it when they 
ceased to exist independently of the Arlga literature. 5 However 
there is one question of capital interest connected with the loss of 
the Drshtwdda. Eminent Jaina scholars in Europe feel that the 
Jainas themselves give' no convincing reason for the loss of what 
may be regarded as the oldest and the most venerable part of their 
sacred lore, and hence various explanations of what according to 
them seems to have been a startling fact have been attempted by 
them. To mention a few of these scholars : Weber thinks that the 
Drshtivada, not being in complete agreement with the tenets of the 
orthodox doctrine, was wilfully rejected by the Jainas themselves. 8 
According to Jacobi, Drshtivada, became obsolete because it con¬ 
sisted merely of discussions ( Pravada ) between Mahavira and his 
opponents, and that these would have gradually lost their interest 
and at last become wholly unintelligible to the Jainas themselves. 7 
Last on the list, Dr Leumann propounds a totally different view 
as regards the loss of the Drshtivcida. According to him this Anga 

1 Cf. Hoeraie, Uvdsaga-Dasdo , i., pp. 105-140. 

2 Cf. Barnett, The Antagada-Basao and Anuttarovavaiya-Dasdo , pp* 15-16, 110, etc. 

s Cf. Weber, I.A., xx., p. 23. 

4 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit ., p. 306. 

5 The fourteen Pxirvas were included as the third great subdivision of the twelfth Anga , 
Cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 174. 

6 Cf. Weber, 1 A., xvii., p. 286. 

7 Cf. Jacobi, S.B.E,, xxii., Int., pp. xlv ff. 
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of the Jainas must have contained a great number of texts concern¬ 
ing tantric rites, sorcery, astrology, etc., and this would be the real 
reason for its becoming obsolete. 1 

All these explanations for the loss of the twelfth Anga of the 
Jainas seem to have one drawback in common-—viz. that of suggest¬ 
ing that the Drshtivada (“ or the Pumas, which is much the same 
thing ” 2 ) was simply abandoned by the Jainas. This sounds rather 
strange, and especially so in the face of the traditions of the Jainas 
themselves ; for they clearly tell us that the Pumas became obsolete 
only gradually, so that the loss was not complete until a thousand 
years after the death of Mahavira— i.e. just at the time of the final 
redaction of the canon. With whatsoever limitations we may take 
into consideration this tradition of the Jainas, along with Dr Char- 
pentier, in our opinion also “the statement as a whole ought not 
to be totally disregarded.” 3 

Coming to the second part of the Siddhdnta , corresponding to 
the. number of the Angas, we get the twelve Updngas. According to 
Weber and others “ there are no instances of real inner connection 
between the Angas and Updngas having the same position in the 
series.” 4 Taking Aupapatika, the first Upanga, as mentioned 
before, its historical importance rests in connection with the detailed 
treatment of the appearance and sermon of Mahavira in Campa. 
under King Kiiniya or Ajatasatru, and of the pilgrimage of the king 
to Mahavira. 

As to the second Upanga, the Rajaprasniya, the largest portion 
of the text deals with the pilgrimage of the god Suriabha, with 
a numerous retinue, to Amalakappa, the city of King Sveta, in 
order to offer his reverence to Mahavira, especially by means of 
music, singing and dancing. 5 However, the quintessence of the 
work is in the inserted dialogue between King Paesi and the monk 
Kesi, which starts with the question in reference to the relation 
of the Jiva (soul) to the Deha (body), and which ends with the 
conversion of the open-minded king. 6 

1 46 . . ♦ des Ditthivaya erne ganz analoge tantra-artige Texpariie gestanden hat, 
sondem (asst damit zugleich auch errathen, wanim der Ditthivaya veloran gegangeri 1st.” 
—Leumann, 44 Beziehungen der Jaina-Literatur zu Aridern Literaturkreiseii Indiens,” 
Actes du Congress a Leide, 1883, p. 559. 

2 Charpentier? op. til., Int., pp. 22-23. “Tradition indeed appears to regard the 
Punas as identical with the Ditthivaya —Weber, I. A., xx., p, 170. 

3 Cf. Charpentier, op. at., Int., p. 23. 

4 Weber, op. cit p. 360. Cf. Winternitz, op. and toe. cit. 

6 Cf. Rajaprasnlya-Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti), sul. t ff. 

« Ct. Md„ $0, 65-79. 
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' Of the remaining Upangas the third and fourth may be taken 
together, being more or less similar in contents and form. The first 
ofthese treats in a dialogue form of the different forms and groups 
of animated nature, while the second treats of the different forms, 
conditions of life, etc., of the Jiva. 1 However, Prajnapana , the 
fourth Updnga, differs from nearly all the other canonical texts m 
this, that it is attributed to an author called Ayya Sama (Arya 
Syama, also Syamarya), who is placed by both the Kharatara and 
Tapa Gaccha Pattdvalis ip the fourth century after Vira. 2 

The next group combines in it the fifth, sixth and seventh 
Upangas of the Jainas. The Suryaprajnapti, the Jambudvipa- 
prajnapti and the Candraprajnapti are the scientific works of the 
Jainas, and they treat of astronomy, legendary geography of 
RJidratavarsha, and of cosmography of the heavens and system ol 
time-reckoning, respectively. Of these, Suryaprajnapti, the fifth 
Updnga, needs special mention on our part. “ In it,” observes 
Dr Weber, “ we find the most remarkable statements concerning 
the astronomy of the Jainas arranged in a systematic form of 
presentation. It is an open question whether Greek influence • 
made itself felt in-this rectification; at any rate we have to deal 
here with an indigenous style of Indian astronomy antecedent to 
the. authoritative, and prepondering influence of the Hellenes. J 
This fact of the Suryaprajnapti being a unique specimen of an 
indigenous style.pf Indian astronomy,” even prior to the days of 
Greek influence in the East> is believed in by other scholars also, 
and its importance in the light of Jaina history is self-evident. 

With regard to the last five Upangas they are also compiled as 
five sections of a single text, entitled the Ninjavalisuttam. Accord¬ 
ing to Weber, ■“ their enumeration as five separate texts was 
caused by the desire to have the number of Upangas correspond 
to that of the Angas ” 5 The historical importance of the eighth 
Updnga lies in this, that it treats of how the ten half-brothers of 

' " \ 

1 Cf. Weber, op, dt, pp. 371, 3?3. 

2 Cf. Klatt, I.A., xi„ pp. 247, 251. According to Dr Charpentier tfponga U 
expressly stated to be the work of Arya Syama, a patriarch who is certainly idenUoal with 
that Kalakaearya whom the tradition places in the time of Gardabhila, the father o 
Vikrainaditya.”—Charpentier, op. cit., Irit., p. 27. Cf. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. , xxxiv., pp. 251 ft. 

3 Weber, LA., xxi., pp* 14-15. ' .. . 

^ Cf. Jacobi, xxii., Int., p. xl; Leumann, op. cit, pp. 552-553. lUiDaut, 

xlix., 1880, p. 108. For some facts of especial interest in connection witti 
the SuryaprajHapti see ibid., pp. 107-121, 181-200. 

6 Weber, op. cit>> p. 28. 
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Kunika were killed in the campaign against Cedaga, the great 
Liechavi king, and how as a result they were reborn in different 
hells. 1 * 

This much about the Updhgas which form the second group of 
the Siddhdnta. With regard to the third group of the texts of the. 
Siddhdnta it is formed by ten Painnas or Prakirnas. These texts, 
“ in the pregnant sense of the word, bear a name which, denoting 
‘ scattered,’ ‘ hastily sketched ’ pieces, well suits their real nature 
as a group of texts corresponding to the Vedic Parisishtas. Like 
the Pari§ishtas they are, with a few exceptions, composed in metre ; 
and in fact in Arya, the metre which is usual in the Karika 
insertions in the Ahgas ,” etc. 3 These Painnas treat of manifold 
subjects. Among them may be mentioned the prayers by means 
of which one is put under the fourfold protection of the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Sadhus and the Religion; the genuine euthanasy; the life 
in embryo; the qualities of teachers and pupils; the enumeration 
of gods, etc. 3 

Next we shall take the Chedasutras , the fourth part of the 
Siddhdnta. They discuss in general what constitutes prohibited 
conduct for monks and nuns, prescribing punishments or expiations 
for the same, though there is a large admixture of subsidiary matter 
of a legendary character. They correspond, consequently, to the 
Vinaya of the Buddhists, with which, despite all differences, they 
are closely connected in contents and in style of treatment. 4 As 
to the antiquity of the existing Chedasutras, in the opinion of both 
Winternitz and Weber a large portion of them is of considerable 
antiquity. This is because the quintessence of this group, the 
Chedasutras 3-5, belong to the oldest part of the canon. 5 

These three texts—namely, the third, fourth and fifth Cheda¬ 
sutras—come under one group, known'as Dasa-Kappa-Vavahdra. 6 Of 
these the composition of the two texts, the Kalpa and the Vyavahdra, 
is frequently referred back to Bhadrabahu, who is said to have ex¬ 
tracted them out of the ninth Purva. 1 The authorship of Bhadrabahu 
is also asserted by tradition of the third member of this group of 

1 Cf. Niry&valika-Sutra, pp. 3-10. 

3 Weber, op. cit., p. 106. Cf. Winternitz, op. dt., p. 308. 

3 Cf. Weber, op. dt., pp. 109-112 ; Winternitz, op. and loo. dt. 

4 Cf. Weber, op. dt., p. 170 ; Winternitz, op. dt., p. 809. 

5 Cf .ibid., p. 308 ; Weber, op. dt., pp. 179-180. 

8 Cf. Winternitz, op. dt., p. 309 ; Weber, op. dt., pp. 179, 210. 

T, ftpugjS? iftj q tq wg glgft I . .—Rshimandalastotra, v. 166. 
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texts, the lyamdasao. The eighth section of this last-mentioned 
text is long known as the Kalpa-Sutra of Bhadrabahu. It is formed 
of the entire work called Kalpa-Sutra — i.e. of the entire work of this 
name in its three parts; however Jacobi and others rightly hold 
that in reality only the last (the third) section, which is called. 
“ Sdmdcari ” — i.e. rules for Yatis — “ Comprised by the name 
Paryushand Kalpa belongs to this place, and that it alone could 
claim, together with the remaining Ayaradasdo, to be ascribed to 
Bhadrabahu. 1 

As to the contents of the Kalpa-Sutra of Bhadrabahu we need 
not enter into any more details here. We have referred to it more 
than once in connection with the life-history of Mahavlra, with that 
of his twenty-three predecessors, with the successors of Mahavlra, 
the pontiffs of the Jaina church, and in connection with the 
rules and prescriptions to be observed by Yatis. With these few 
remarks about the Chedasutras we shall next deal biiefly with 
the Mulasutras and the two solitary texts which form the last two 
groups of the Jaina canon. 

Taking first the Mulasutras, we find that the significance of this 
title of a group of the Jaina canon is rather doubtful. In ordinary 
parlance, however, it would mean original text, but it is likely, 
according to Dr Charpentier, that, like the Buddhists, the Jainas 
also may have usecl Mula in the sense of “ original text, and that 
too merely to denote the actual words of Mahavlra himself. As 
to the contents of these Sutras the first three also, from a literary 
standpoint, are of great importance. Of these the Uttaradhyayana , 
the first in the list, with its specimens of old ascetic poetry, belongs 
to the most precious part of the canon. It consists of direct ordin¬ 
ances in reference to a correct course of life, especially of the clex gy, 
and of recitals and parables illustrating this life. According to the 
opinion of the old authorities summarised by Jacobi the aim of the 
text is “ to instruct a young monk in his pi*incipal duties, to com¬ 
mend an ascetic-life by precepts and examples, to warn him against 
the dangers in his spiritual career, and to give some theoretical 
information.” 3 

Much of the contents, according to modern authorities on 
Jaina literature, makes upon us the impression of great antiquity, 

i Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, pp. 22-23; Wintemitz, op. and loc. tit. ; Weber, op. tit., p. 211. 

a Charpentier, op. tit., Int., p. 32. 

3 Jacobi, S.B.E., xlv., Int., p. xxxix. 
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and recalls similar Buddhistic texts, and especially Anga 2—that 
is to say, the very oldest parts of the canon. 1 As just remarked, it 
resembles the Sutrakrtdnga with regard to its object and parts of 
the subjects treated; however in the IJttaradhyayana “ the heretical 
doctrines are only occasionally alluded to, not fully discussed. 
Apparently the dangers expected from that quarter grew less in the 
same measure as time advanced and the institutions of the sect 
were more firmly established. Of more interest to a young monk 
seems to have been an accurate knowledge of animate and in¬ 
animate things, as a rather long treatise on this subject has been 
added at the end of the book.” 3 

As to the contents of the second Mulasutra, the Avasyaka- 
Sulra, it deals with all the six Avasyakas, or observances which 
are obligatory upon the Jaina, be he a layman or one of the clergy. 3 
With these observances are connected narrations of historical or 
quasi-historical importance which are handed down to us in the 
commentaries. To quote Professor Weber: “ It treats not merely 
of the doctrine of Mahavira on this point, but also of the history 
of the doctrine itself — i.c. of the predecessors of Mahavira, of 
himself, of his eleven Ganadharas and of his opponents : the 
different schisms ( ninhagas, ninhavas) which gradually gained a 
foothold in his teachings. The latter are chronologically fixed. 
Haribhadra quotes very detailed legends (Kalhdnakas) in Prakrt 
prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection, and also in connection 
with Ditthamta and Udaharana, which are frequently mentioned 
in the text.” 4 

Taking next the last two Mulaswtras we find that the contents 
of the first one—namely, the Dasaveyaliya —refer to the Vinaya , 
or rules of conduct of the Jaina clergy, and this according to Dr 
Winternitz reminds us of the Dhamrmpada of the Buddhists. 5 The 
authorship of this complete conspectus of the leading Jaina tenets 
is ascribed to Sayyambhava or Sajjambhava, the fourth patriarch 

1 Cy. Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p. 34 ; Winternitz, op. cit., p. 312 ; Weber, op. cit., 
p* 310. 

2 Jacobi, op. and loc. cit . 

3 WW ’BWOT ^ I W*?T WnftBq HTH.— Ava&yaka- 

Sutra, p. 53; the six Avaiyakas in order are as follows The S&inaiam, or avoidance 
of evil deeds; the Cauvisattho, or praise of twenty-four Jinas; the Vamdonayam, or 
veneration of the teachers ; the Padikamanam, or confession ; the Kdusagga, or atonement 
of sins committed by penance and meditation ; and the Paccakkhanam, or abstention 
from food, etc. Cf. ibid. 

4 Weber, op. cit., p. 830. 

5 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 315. 
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after Mahavira. Mrs Stevenson looks upon this Sutra “ as a monu¬ 
ment of a father’s love persisting even in the ascetic life,” 1 because 
it was composed by the author for the benefit of his son named 
Manaka.. 2 As to the last Mulasutra, it is a mere supplement to the 
previous one. 

Finally, what remains to be seen of the Siddhanta of the 
Jainas are the two solitary texts known as Nandimtra, and the 
Anuyogadvdrsutra. Both of them are somewhat related in contents, 
but they differ in style. They are more or less encyclopaedic, but 
systematic, reviews of everything that appeared necessary as a 
means of information with reference to the sources and forms of 
a correct knowledge and understanding of the sacred texts. 3 In 
this way, according to Weber, their author could present his readers 
with a hermeneutical introduction. To quote the learned scholar, 
“ these tw r o works are admirably adapted to the use of one who, 
having completed a collection or redaction of them, then seeks for 
knowledge concerning the nature of sacred knowledge itself.” 4 
Though according to the literary traditions of the Jainas Devar- 
dhigani seems to be the author of these two solitary texts, to both 
Weber and Charpentier there seems, however, no external support 
for this conclusion, which is not borne out by any information to 
be derived from the contents. 5 “ After all,” observes the latter, 
“ 1 think that the authorship of Devarddhi is not very strongly 
established, and we may regard him as a redactor rather than the 
author of the canonical works.” 6 

This much about the canonical literature of the Svetambara 
Jainas. 7 As to the language of the canon, from the unsettled state 
of the Jaina literature down to Devardhigani’s times it may be 
concluded that the language also in which it was handed down 
underwent a gradual alteration. However this much seems highly 
probable, that the religious reformers of the sixth century before 
Christ, who taught in opposition to the priestly wisdom of the 
Brahman scholars a way to salvation accessible to the bulk of the 

1 Stevenson (Mrs), op. cit, p. 70. 

3 Cf. Jacobi, Kalpa-Sutra, p. 118; Klatt, op. tit., pp. 240, 251. For the tradition 
about the composition of the Da&ivaikalika see Hemaeandra, Paritishlaparvan , Canto V. 

3 Cf. Weber, op. cit pp. 293-294 ; Wintemitz, op. and loc . tit. 

4 Weber, op. cit, p. 294. 

5 Cf. ibid.; Charpentier, op. tit , lot., p. 18. 

6 Ibid* 

7 About the Siddhanta of the Digambaras see Wintemitz, op. cit, p. 316 ; Jacobi, 
op. cit, Int., p. 30. 
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people, used for their sermons the language of the ordinary people 
and not the learned language of Sanskrit. This language of the 
people seems to have been the vernacular dialect of Magadha, the 
home of Mahavira. With all this the Magadhl used by the Jainas 
41 has very little of affinity with the Magadhl either of Asoka’s in¬ 
scriptions or of the Prakrt grammarians.” 1 This is why the actual 
language used by the Jainas is known as Ardha-Magadhl, a mixed 
language, “which consists to a great extent of Magadhl, but took 
up also elements of foreign dialects; Mahavira is said to have 
spoken this mixed language to be understood .by all with whom he 
came in touch, therefore also by the people living on the boundaries 
of his mother-country.” 2 

According to the tradition of the Jainas “ the old Sutra was 
exclusively composed in the language called Ardha-Magadhl,” 3 
but the Jaina Prakrt of “the old . Sutra ” differs considerably from 
the language of the commentaries and poets. The Jainas call it 
Arsham , the language of the. Ilshis, while the dialect in which the 
canon is written is hearer to Macharashtrl, and is known as the Jaina 
Mfiharashtri. We' shall not.'-enter. into any further details about 
the peculiarities of the language used and developed by the Jainas 
before the final rearrangement of the Jaina books. Suffice it to 
say that “ the Jaina Maharashtfi, being once fixed as a sacred 
language, continued to be the literary language of the Jainas until 
it was replaced by Sanskrit.” 4 

Of the nqn-canonic&l literature of the Jainas we have, on the 
one hand, any amount of commentatorial works represented by the 
class of scriptures, called the Nijjuttis or Niryuktis, and on the other, 
independent works consisting partly of learned works about dog¬ 
matics, ethics, and. monks’ discipline, and partly poetical prodpets, 
of which some are hymns to glorify the Jainas while the rest, belong 
to the highly- increased, narrative literature of the Jainas. It seems 
certain that, long before the final compilation of the canon under 
Bevardhi the Jaina monks must have begun composing explana¬ 
tions to the holy texts, for the oldest commentaries, the Nijjuttis or 
Niryuktis, are in some eases very closely connected with the Sutras, 
or have 'even displaced them. Pinda and Oghanijjutti appear in 

1 Jacob i,op. tit,) Int., p. 17. 

2 Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 84. 

s. —Hefoacandra, Prdkft Grammar, iv, 287. 

4 Jacobi, op. tit., Int., p. 20. For further details about the language of the sacred 
writings of the Jainas see ibid,, pp. 17 ff. Glasenapp, op. tit,, pp. 8rff v ’ . • ( • • « • ‘ 
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the canon itself, and Oghanijjutii is said to have been taken from 
some of the Piirvas . 1 

According to Dr Charpentier, old as the Niryuktis axe they 
certainly do not represent the very first set of Jaina commentatorial 
i' nr « fhc\ are not the oldest but the oldest existing set of 
commentaries on the canonical scriptures of the Jainas. This is 
because “ the Niryukti is in its main parts only a sort of index, a 
collection of versus memoriales meant to give an abbreviation of an 
extensive commentary, where all these tales and legends were really 
told at length .” 2 The oldest commentator seems to be Bhadra- 
bahu, who, as seen before, died one hundred and seventy years 
after the Nirvana of Vardliamana. He is said to have composed 
ten Niryuktis on different works belonging to the canon—viz. the 
Acardnga . the Sutrakrtanga, the Suryaprajnapati, the Dasasruia - 
skandha, Kalpa and Vyavahdra, the Avasyaka, the' Dasavaikalika, 
the Uttarddhyay ana and the Rshibhdshitad According to Banarsi 
Das Jain, Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti on the Avasyaka is the earliest 
authority on the Purvabhavas—i.e. former births of Rshabha. This 
is because “ the Angas do not make any special mention of the 
PUrvabhavas of the Tirthahkaras, though they contain numerous 
references to the past and future lives of several of Mahavira’s 
contemporaries .” 4 • 

What makes all these commentaries so precious is the circum¬ 
stance that they have preserved for us, on the one hand, very many 
old historic or quasi-historie traditions, and on the other, a vast 
amount of material for popular narrations. Like the Buddhist 
monks the Jaina monks also have at all times preferred to animate 
their sermons by narrating stories and legends of saints with a view 
to gaining and preserving as many followers as possible, by taking 
advantage of the Indian lust of hearing religious stories. Thus “ there 
gradually accumulated a considerable stock of legends and tales, 
partly borrowed from collections among the people since time 
immemorial, partly belonging to the ‘legend aurea 5 of the Jainas 
themselves, and partly perhaps invented quite recently, which then 
formed a sort of permanent commentary on the holy texts.” 5 

To this famous Bhadrabahu is also attributed the SamhiM 

1 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 817. 

2 Charpentier, op. cit., In*., pp. 50-51. 

3 Cf. Ava&yaka-Sutra, vv. 84-86, p. 61 ; Jacobi, op. cit,, Int., p. 12. 

1 Jain, Jaina. Jdtaleas, Int., p. iii, 

5 Charpentier, op. cit., Int., p, 51. 
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known as the Bhddrabdhavl-Samhitd —an astronomical work—and 
the Uvasaggaharastotnii an ode to Parsva. However it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the Bhadrabahu of the Samhitd and of the Niryuhtis 
mentioned above are one and the same person. Besides its being 
of the same character as the other Sarhhitds, this Bhadrabahavi- 
Samhita . is not cited , by Varahamihira, who names amongst his 
numerous authorities another Jaina astronomer, Siddhasena, 1 and 
consequently it is more modern than Varahamihira. To quote 
Jacobi, “At any rate, its author cannot be the same Bhadrabahu 
who composed the Kalpa-Sutra, because its last redaction, the date 
of which (980 a.v. =a.d. 454 or a.d. 514) is mentioned in it, was 
already earlier than, at. least contemporaneous with, Varahamihira 
—not to speak of its composition.” 2 

As for the Uvasaggaharastotra, the tradition about its com¬ 
position. by Bhadrabahu is based on the following verse : 

■sr^arsii^f ipn tfsrawrtn i 

“ Victory to Guru Bhadrabahu, who by composing the Uvasa- 
ggaharastotra bestowed, out of pity, happiness on the Samgha .” 

With regard to the contents of the Stotrd it is a hymn in venera¬ 
tion of Lord Parsva. This is clear from the last verse of the Stotra, 
which runs as follows : “ Thus praised Glorious one ! with a heart 
full of mighty devotion, Parsva ! mayest thou, O God ! therefore, 
give perfect wisdom in every birth, Moon of the Jinas.” 4 As to 
its composition by Bhadrabahu, Jacobi believes that if that is 
granted, it is the oldest specimen of the now extensive literature 
of Jaina hymns . 5 

Besides Bhadrabahu’s there are many other independent works, 
but we shall limit ourselves to a few of the most important of them. 
Of these the first to draw our attention is the Upadesamdla of 
Dharmadasagani, who is claimed by the Jainas to be a con¬ 
temporary of Mahavxra . 6 The text contains moral instructions for 
laymen as well as for monks, and its popularity is witnessed by 

1 Kern, Brhat Samhitd , Pre., p. 29. 

3 Jacobi, op. cit., Int., p. 14. For the tradition of the Digambaras about Bhadrabahu 
II and the legendary story of the Svetambaras about Bhadrabahu; and Varahamihira see 
ibid., pp. 10, 30. Vidyabhusana, Mediaeval School of Indian Logic , pp. 5-6, 

3 Kalpa-Sutra, Suhodhika-Tika, p. 162. * 

4 (ff. Jacobi, op. cit., Int., p. 13. 

> Cf. ibifi., p. 12. , 

, r> Cf. Dharmadasagani, Upadesamdla (Jaina* Dharma Prasaraka Sabha), p. 2, 

# * 0 
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many commentaries, two of which go as far back as the ninth 
century a.d . 1 After Dharmadasa we may mention Umasvati, 
who is claimed by both the Svetambaras and the Digam baras. 
According to Winternitz, because he represents views which do 
not correspond with those of the Digambaras, they are scarcely 
entitled to claim him as one of them. With what limitations this 
fact about IJmasvati can be or should be understood we cannot 
say. However, the learned scholar is right in inferring, with others 
of his opinion, that probably the great Acdrya belongs to an earlier 
period, when both the sects were not so sharply divided . 2 This 
is further supported by the Tapagaccha Pattdvali of the Jainas, 
according to which Syamarya, of the fourth century after Vira and, 
as mentioned before, the author of the Prajnapand, was the pupil 
of Umasvati . 3 Nevertheless, according to Hiralal, “ the solution 
may, however, lie in the fact that Umasvati does hot touch the 
principles under controversy between the two sections.” 4 

This Umasvati is better known as Vacaka-Sramaiia. Accord¬ 
ing to the Svetambara recension of his Tattimrthddhigama-Sutra it 
seems he was known also as Nagaravacaka, We are told by him 
that he was born in Nyagrodhika, but he resided in Kusumapura 
or Pataliputra . 5 , The Hindu philosopher, Madhavacarya, calls him 
Umasvativacakacarya . 6 As to the writings of this great Acdrya , 
we find that no less than five hundred works are said to have been 
composed by him, of which, however, only five have survived. The 
colophon to all of these—viz. (i) Tattvdrthadhigama-Sutra; (ii) 
Bhashya on the above; (iii) Pujaprakarana ; (iv) Jambudvipa- 
samdsa ; and (v) Prasamarti, as published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal—reads : “ ^fir: jfin ” 7 

1 Cf* Winternitz, op ♦ cit., p. 343 ; Macdoriell, India's Past , p. 74; Stevenson (Mrs), 
op. cit, p. $2. 

2 Cf. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 351 ; Hiralal (Rai Bahadur), Catalogue of MSS* in C.P. 
and Berar, Int., pp. vii-ix ; Vidyabhusana, op. cit, p. 9, 

3 Cf. Klatt, op. cit., p. 251. This account of the Svetambara Pattdvali assigns him 
to centuries before Christ. Arya Mah&giri, the tenth pontiff after Mahavlra, dies two 
hundred and forty-nine years after the latter. He had two pupils, Bahula and Balissaha. 
The pupil of the latter was Umasvati. Cf. ibid., pp. 243, 251. In the Digambara account 
Umasvati is mentioned as the sixth in succession from Bhadrabahu, and as succeeding 
Kundakundaearya. His date of death is given v.s. 142 or a.d. 85. Cf. Hoernle, I A., xx., 
p. 341. For further information about Umasvati see Hiralal (Rai Bahadur), op. cit., Int., pp. 
vii-ix ; Peterson, Report on San. MSS., iv., Int., p. xvi; Jaini, S.B.J ., ii., Int., pp. vii-ix. 

4 Hiralal (Rai Bahadur), op. cit., Int., p. ix. 

6 Tattvarthddhigama-Sutra (ed. Motilal Ladhaji), Adhyayana X, p. 203. 

6 Cf. Cowell and Gough, Sarva-Dar&ina-Samgraha, p. 55. 

7 Hiralal, op. cit., Int., p. viii. 
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Among the works mentioned above, Tattvarthadhigama-SiUra 
is the one on which mostly rests his fame. Of the few priceless 
jewels that have been rescued from loss and oblivion this is about 
the most valuable. Umasvati is the first to put in the popular style 
of the philosophical Sanskrit Sutras, all the Jainistic principles that 
constitute the .backbone of the Agamic literature of the Jainas. 
This is why it is virtually known as the Jaina Bible and is revered 
by all sections of the Jaina community. How great and authori¬ 
tative it is recognised to be will.be further evident from the fact 
that it has perhaps received, the greatest attention from most Jaina 
commentators. No less than thirty-one commentaries are known 
to be extant now. There is no Jaina doctrine or dogma which is 
not expressed, or implied in these aphorisms. Verily Tattodrtha- 
Sutra is a sabred epitome of Jainism ', 1 

With these few. introductory notes oil the great Umasvati- 
vacaka we shall pass on to the period of Vikramaditya, with 
Siddhasena Divakara and Padaliptacarya as the outstanding 
luminaries of the Jaina literary history . 2 With regard to the auth¬ 
enticity of the ancient and persistent Jaina tradition about the 
period of Siddhasena and' his conversion .of Vikrama we have already 
dealt-, and hence we need not here enter into any further details 
about this moot question of the period of Divakara. However 
two facts may be,adduced here in favour of this traditional date 
of Siddhasena. In the-first place, like Vacaka-Sramana, he also 
is claimed by both the Digarnbaras and the Svetambaras, and 
■secondly, references to him in the-literature of both the sects are 
ancient . 3 ’ 

As to the literature left to us by the great Siddhasena, he is 
said to have written thirty-two independent works dealing with 
Jaina logic and philosophy. Leaving a^ide the minor question of 
the number of works composed by him he is precisely the first 
Svetambara author of Prahiranas in the technical meaning of the 
word. “ A Prakarana is a systematic treatise in which the subject 
is exposed in a scientific form, unlike the unsystematic, either 
diffuse or episodical, treatment of subjects ifi .canonical books ; * 
it may be in Prakrt, but as a rule it is in Sanskrit .” 4 Such en-" 
deavours on the part of great teachers like Siddhasena and others 

1 Jaini, op, cit, Int., p. viii, 

2 Rice (E. P.), Kanarese Literature , p. 41. 

3 Hiralal (Rai Bahadur), op. ciU ? Int., p. xiii, 

4 Jacobi, Samaraicca Kaka, Int., p. xii. 
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during the first few centuries before and after the Christian era to 
raise the Svetambaras to the high level of Indian mental culture 
were brought to their conclusion by Hemacandra, who provided 
them with admirable text-books of the principal Indian sciences, 
besides such standard works as more directly concerned their own 
creed. 

Siddhasena is known to us particularly as the famous author 
of Ny ay avatar a and Sammatitarha. The first is a metrical work on 
logic living an exposition of the doctrine of Pramdna (sources ot 
valid knowledge) and Nay a (the method of comprehending things 
from particular standpoints), while the second is the only work m 
Prakrt on general philosophy containing an elaborate discussion 
on the principles of logic. Before the inauguration of these two 
learned works it seems there had not perhaps existed any distinct 
treatise on Jaina logic, its principles having been included m the 
works on metaphysics and religion. To quote Dr Vidyabhusana : 
“ Logic was mixed up with metaphysics and religion in the ancient 
writing of the Jainas as in those of other sects in India. The fust 
Jaina writer on pure logic appears to have been Siddhasena 
Divakara. It was he who, for the first time among the Jamas, 
distinguished logic from the cognate branches of learning by com¬ 
posing- a metrical work called Nyayavatdra on Logic in thirty-two 

stall zsls^ 

As with Bhadrabahu so also with Divakara is connected one 
of the hymns of the Jainas which is also an ode to Parsva. This 
is the Kalydnamandirastotra, the tradition about whose composition 

runs as follows : . 

“ Once he (Siddhasena) presumptuously declared m the presence 

of his Guru that he would turn the whole sacred lore from Prakyt 
into Sanskrit. For the expiation of the sin committed by this 
sacrilegious utterance he was administered by his Guru the Para - 
nhika Prayascitta, which required him to remain dumb for twelve 
years arid Visit sacred places. In the observance of this vow he 
once went to Ujjain and lodged in the temple of Mahakala. Here 
he incurred the displeasure of the priests for not making obeisance 
to the god Siva. They called the King Vikramaditya, who com¬ 
pelled Siddhasena to bow before the god. Siddhasena did this, 
reciting the Kalyanamandira ode, which had the effect of splitting 
the image of Siva in twain and manifesting out of it an image of 

1 Vidyabhusana, Nyoyavatdra, Int., p. 1. 
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a Jaina Tlrthankara. Being impressed with his power King 
Vikramaditya and many others became converted to Jainism ,” 1 

With regard to Padalipta we have already referred to him as 
one who had converted his majesty King Marunda, “ the emperor 
of the thirty-six hundred thousand people of Kanyakubja.” 2 He 
is known to us as the author of the Tarangavatl, the most ancient 
and famous of Jaina romances. The original text has been lost, 
but a later recasting of it, Tarangalold, has been preserved. 
Nemicandra, the author of the summary, abridged Tarangavatl by 
the omission of complex verses and “ Lokapadas ” (popular sayings). 
The reason given by Nemicandra for abridging the original is that 
it was very extensive, complex, and full of pairs, sixes, and Kulakas 
(collections) of verses, and that consequently it had become a 
work, only for the learned, the ordinary people having lost interest 
in it . 3 

However, in spite of its being an abridged edition of Taran¬ 
gavatl, Tarangalold is also of great literary interest as a specimen, 
and reflex, as it were, of the more popular literature of fiction current 
in those days, which must have been a very extensive one, both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrt, though very few works belonging to it have 
come down to us. As usual with other specimens of such literature, 
in our romance also the picture of the heroine ends in her renounce¬ 
ment of the world and entering the order. Karma remembrance 
of a previous birth, and its consequences, etc., serve to motivate the 
story, and the narrative is interspersed with a great deal of religious 
instruction, which, however, rarely degenerates into sermons. 

Besides Tarangavatl, among other works of Padalipta we mention 
the Prashna-Prakdsha, a work on astrology, and the Nirvdna-Kalikd,. 
.the oldest extant work dealing with ceremonials relating- to the 
“Installation of Idols,” and is known also as the “ Pratishtjm- 
Paddhati” — i.e, “Treatise on Installation .”- 4 The last-mentioned 
-work is of great interest to the antiquarian, as it supplies “ a link 
between the period of the composition of the Jaina holy scriptures 
and the date when they were systematically committed to writing. 
The work is written in Sanskrit, in departure from the usual practice 
to write in the Ardha-Magadhi language of Jaina religious works 

1 Hiralal (Rai Bahadur), op. dt.> Int., p. xiii. Cf. this story with the one given in 
the Jaimstic recension of Vikmmaoarita.— Edgerton, op. city p. 253. 

* Ibid., p. 251. 

3 Cf. Jhaveri, Nirvana - KaliM, Int., pp. 12-13. , . 
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of the time_The pomp attached to Acaryship is great. Royal 

insignias, such as elephant, horse, palanquin, chowries, umbrella, as 
well as Yogapattaka (diagram for worship) and Khatika (pen), books, 
Crystal-bead-rosary, and sandals are presented to Acarya on con¬ 
ferment of the dignity. .. . The reference in the Nitya-Karma-l idhi 
to Ashta Murti (eightfold form, Siva) is important, and shows 
that Jaina worship was influenced by Tdntrika Agamas , where the 

chief deity is Siva.” 1 , . 

Thus from all that we have seen above this much is certain— 

that even the unrecorded period of Jaina history can safely claim 
to have had a copious and in part ancient literature. Though ours 
is in no sense an exhaustive survey of the traditional literature of 
the Jainas belonging to this period, there would be no exaggeration 
if we conclude that the Jaina literature of the period under discus¬ 
sion does not yield to any other Indian literature either in quality 
or in variety.” All the species are represented in it, not only those 
which have an immediate bearing on the canonical writings—that 
is to say, the dogmatic, the moral, the polemic and the apologetic 
—but also history and legend, epic and romance, and lastly the 
sciences, such as astronomy and, above all, sciences like astrology 
and divination. 

1 Jhaveri, op. cit., Int., p. 5. 
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Jama Art in the North 

W71' propose to deal in this chapter with the sculptural, archi- 
Vr tectural and pictorial contributions of the Jainas to the history 
of North Indian art in general. In the words of Dr Guerinot, “the 
Hindu art owes to them a great number of its most remarkable 
monuments. In the domain of architecture in particular they have 
reached a degree of perfection which leaves them almost without a 
rival.” 1 It is doubtless true that Jainism finds its best expression in 
architecture. It is consequent on the Jaina belief, which is greater 
than that of the other Indian sects, i n the efficacy of temple-building 
as a means of ‘saltation that their architectural performances bear 
so-much larger a-proportion to their members than is the case with 

other sects. J . 

In the first place they possess picturesqueness in a great degree. 
They love to construct their sanctuaries on the slopes of woody - 
or naked hills, in wild places with boundless scope for decoration. 
The mountain masses of Girnar and Satrunjaya, which rise abruptly 
to a height of three or four thousand feet above the plains, have 
veritable cities of temples on their tops. The grouping together 
of their temples into what may be called “ cities of temples ” 
is a peculiarity which the Jainas have practised to a greater extent 
than the followers of apy other religion in India. 3 “ Specially on 
the summit of Satrunjaya on every-side sculptured chapels gorgeous 
in gold and colour stand silent and open; within are saints sitting 
grave and passionless behind the lights that burn on their altars. 
The multitude of calm stone faces, the strange silence and empti¬ 
ness, unaccompanied by any sign of neglect or decay, the 
bewildering repetition of ^shrines and deities in this aerial castle, 

- suggest nothing built witlrhuman purpose but some petrified spirit 
world.” 3 . 

1 Guerinot, Let, Religion Djaina, p. 279. 

8 JPergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , ii., p. 24. C/. Smith, A 

History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 11. 

® Elliot, Hinduism and Huddhistp, i., p. 121. - 
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In spite of this variety of form and structure both the Satrun- 
jay a and the Girnar groups, barring a few Jaina caves beside the 
modern monastery or Math known as Bawa Pyara’s Math in the 
east of Junagadh, 1 do not possess any historical record or monu¬ 
ment which can be traced back with any success. ILven it there 
had been any such record left, “ Full four centuries of Muslim rule 
have obliterated most of the traces of antiquity.” 3 

As single edifices illustrating the beauty of the Jaina art both 
in grace of design and patient elaboration of workmanship may be 
mentioned the towers of Fame and Victory at Lhitor, and the 
temples of Mount Abu. The latter Tlrtha, or sacred place of rendez¬ 
vous, for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail stands 
almost unrivalled even in this land of patient and lavish labour. 
Likewise we may mention the Tirtha of Samet Sikhar or Parasnath 
in Bengal, of Ranpur, near Sadari, in Rajputana, of Pawapuxi, with 
its holy temples of Jalmandar and Thalmandar in Patna, 3 and so 
on; but most of these architectural remains of the Jainas, showing 
the love of the picturesque on their part, “ belong either to the first 
or great age of Jaina architecture, which extended down to about 
the year 1300, or perhaps a little after that,” 4 or to the middle 
style of Jaina architecture ” 5 revived in the fifteenth century, 
especially under the reign of Kumbha, one ot the most powerful of 
the kings of the Mewar dynasty, whose favourite capital was Chitor. 
But enlightening as it would be to follow the architectural, anti¬ 
quarian and mythological interest attached to all these magnificent 
monuments of the Jainas, it would be departing from our purpose. 

Just as with most of the architectural so also with the pictorial 
remains of the Jainas there is hardly anything which can be in¬ 
cluded in our survey here. No doubt specimens of Indian art, 
which have evolved under the austere influence of Jainism, are 
found in the shape of illustrated manuscripts, in works of Jaina 
theology or legends, and also in the shape ot old “ letters of apology 
or Kshamdpand or Vijiiapti-paira, which the Jaina laity and clergy 
prepared with so much care and embellishment for sending them to 

1 Cf. Burgess, A.S.W.I., 1874-1875, pp. 140-141, Plate XIX, etc. “ There is no trace 
of distinctively Buddhist symbolism here, and, like the others, they were probably of 
Jaina origin.”—f’ergusson, op. cit., p. 81. 

2 J hidm 

3 “ Thalmandar . . according to priests, is built on the spot where Mahavira died, 
the Jalmandar being the place of his cremation.”— B.O.D.G.P p. 224. Cf. ibid., p. 72. 

4 Ferguss on, op. cit., p. 50. 
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A SPECIMEN OF AN ILLUSTRATED JAINA MS. 

From a Palm-leaf MS. of the Kalpa-Sutra of the Thirteenth Century. 
Copyright reserved—Agamodaya Samiti 
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their ecclesiastical head of the neighbouring place on Sarhvatsanka 
—the last and the holiest of their eight-day festival of fasts; but ah 
these distinctive traditions of Jaina aesthetics belong to the period 
of Jaina or Mediaeval Gujarat painting which begins from the 
twelfth century a.d. 1 

Coming to the architectural and sculptural remains of the Jainas 
belonging to our period we find that our main sources lie in the 
Jaina caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Hills in Orissa, on 
Mount Girnar in Junagadh, and in the sculptural remains at 
the Kankall-Tila and other mounds in Mathura. However, before 
we proceed any further we shall make a few preliminary remarks 
bearing on certain characteristics of Indian art in general. 

The first thing that should be borne in mind is that a sectarian 
classification of Indian art in general, as Fergusson has assumed, is 
rather defective. Really speaking, there are no Buddhist, Jaina or 
Brahmanieal styles of architecture or sculpture, but only Buddhist, 
Jaina and Brahmanieal remains in the Indian style of their period. 3 
It is the provincial variations in its formal development, existing 
side by side with the secular variations in pure style, that tempt us 
to a sectarian classification of Indian art, but it is not correct. 3 No 
doubt, as we shall see later on, the varying practical requirements 
of the cult of each religion, of course, have an effect on the nature of 
the structure required for particular purposes, but otherwise “ works 
of art, including architecture, should be classified with regard to 
their age and. geographical position, not according to the creed for 
the service of which they were designed.” 4 

Thus there is no such thing, for example, as a Jaina style 
of architecture or sculpture, This becomes quite evident from 
the fact that the principal sculptures of both the Bauddhas and 
the Jainas are so nearly identical that it is not always easy for the 

1 Cf. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting , pp. 1-2 ; Percy Brown, Indian Painting, 
pp. 38, 51. 

21 “ Bidder has emphasised the lesson taught by the Mathura discoveries that Indian 
art was not sectarian. All religions—Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanieal—used the art of 
their age and country, and all alike drew on a common storehouse of symbolic and con¬ 
ventional devices. Stupas , sacred trees, railings, wheels and so forth were available equally 
to the Jaina, Buddhist, or orthodox Hindu as religious or decorative elements.”—Smith, 
The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura , Int,, p. 0. Cf. Buhler, E.I., ii., p. #22. 

3 Cf. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art , p. 106. u But, although 
nearly all Indian art is religious, it is a mistake to suppose that style was dependent on 
creed. Fergusson’s classical History of Indian Architecture is grievously marred by the 
erroneous assumption that distinct Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu styles existed.”—Smith, 
A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 9. 
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casual observer to distinguish what belongs to the one and what 
to the other, and it requires some experience to do this readily. 1 

The other point of importance for a student of Indian art is 
that although almost all Hindu: art is religious, 2 to the Hindus 
religious, aesthetic and scientific standpoints are not necessarily 
conflicting, and in all their finest;, work, whether musical, literary 
or plastic, these points of view, .nowadays so sharply distinguished, 
are inseparably united. No doubt it remains.to be seen whether 
this limitation or discipline serves as a^ource of power or makes it 
the slave of a didactic purpose, but nevertheless, though religious 
story, symbolism or history may serve to move the artist to action, 
they cannot alone suffice tb guide his hand. The moment he has 
commenced tb work art will step in and take the reins of genius 
from all three. This is why the “ fiery religious zeal of Renaissant 
Italy with all her pictorial symbols does not seem to have deterred 
her artists from becoming better painters than preachers, true to 
their kind as decorators rather than as missionaries; so that 
' -Signorelli could not help himself from utilising his sacred themes as 
vehicles- chiefly for his. discoveries in the art of drawing from the 
life; and the admirers of. Fra Bartolommeo sadly removed from 
* the church Wall his masterly but too alluring St Sebastian ! ” 3 * * * * 8 

With these few introductory remarks about Indian art in 
general we now come to the particular remains of the Jainas. Of 
these the first to strike our notiee are the caves of Orissa, which are 
amongst the most interesting, though at the saine time the most 
anomalous* of the caves in India. That most of them are Jaina 
"paves gobs'without saying. In our chapter entitled “Jainism in 
kafihga Desa ” we have referred to the images of Tlrthankaras 
found in these caves and to the prominence given’to Parsva, whether 
.-among these images or by the use ofdiis symbol, the serpent-hood. 
On examining the eaves, however, no remains arb found which could 
be clearly attributable to Buddhism: no dagoba, no Buddha or 

1 “ Tlie Stupas of the Jainas were, indistinguishable in form from those of the Bud¬ 

dhists, and a Jaina curvilinear steeple is identical in ouitline.with that of a Brahmanioal 

temple.”_ Ibid. “ . . .. even highly educated people die not able to distinguish the one 

class of images from th<? other.”—Rao, Elements'of Hirida Iconography, i., pt. i.y-p. 220. 

V „ 2 Cf. Coomaraswamy, The Arts and. Crnfts of India'and'Ceylon, p. 16. “ (arr Injage 

■jhade).according to rule (Sastra) is be.autiful, no other forsooth'is beautiful; some (deeipj 
that beautiful which follows after (their own) fancy, but that not according to rule (appears) 

unlovely to the discerning.”— Ibid. “The Hindus always present an 'aesthetic principle 
in the gpise of a religious precept."’—Smith, op. 8.' • . . , 

8 Solomon, The Charm of Indian Art, pp. 86-87.. 
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Bodhisattva, no scene distinctly traceable to Buddhist legends. 
TfUulas open or pointed. Stupas, Swastikas, barred railings, railed 
trees, wheels, the goddess Sri are found, but they are as common to 
Jainism as to other religions. 1 Furthermore this is a fact generally 
accepted by competent scholars, antiquarians and archaeologists 
like O’Malley, 2 Mon Mohan Chakravarti, 3 Bloch, 4 Fergusson, 5 
Smith, 6 Coomaraswamy 7 and others. 

Thus the oldest extant Jaina sculptures show that, like the 
other sects, Jainas also excavated cave-dwellings or Bhikshugrhas 
for their recluses, but the practical requirements of their cult had 
an effect on the nature of the structure adopted by them. As a 
general convention Jaina monks did not live in large communities, 
and this combined with the nature of their religion did not neces¬ 
sitate them to have large assembly halls like the Caityas of the 
Buddhists. As seen before, the oldest and the most numerous of 
these earliest caves of the Jaina sects are in the hill on the east 
called Udayagiri; the modern in the western portion designated 
Khandagiri. “ The picturesqueness of their forms, the character 
of their sculptures and architectural details, combined with their 
great antiquity, render them one of the most deserving of a careful 
survey.” 8 

If not from the architectural at least from the archaeological 
point of view the first to arrest our notice among the Udayagiri 
caves is the Hathigumpha cave, a great natural cavern, the brow of 
which must have been smoothed to admit of the inscription. As 
to the inscription, it has been already dealt with at length by us. 
Though as it stands now there is very little of architectural import¬ 
ance left in it, this much is certain—-that in spite of its being a natural 
cavern, looking to the importance of the x'ecord the Hathigumpha 
must have been an excavation of no mean consideration. This is 
because the predilection for cutting temples or caves in the rock is 

1 Cf. Chakra varti (Mon Mohan), op, til, p. 5 ; Fergusson, op. cit p. 11. 

2 O’Malley, B.D.G.P., p. 266. 

3 “After having examined the eaves carefully during my visits I have come to the 
conclusion that all the caves, so far as the present data are available, should be ascribed 
to the Jainas and not to the Buddhists.”—Chakravarti (Mon Mohan), op. and loc.dt. 

* “That the caves contain nothing Buddhistic, but apparently all belong to the 
Jainas, is a fact which is now, I think, generally , . * accepted by all competent scholars.” 
—Cf. ibid., p. 20. 

r> “ Till comparatively recently, however, they were mistaken for Buddhist, but this 
they clearly never were.”—Fergusson, op. cit i., p. 177. 

6 Cf, Smith, op. cit. , p. 84, 

7 Cf. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art , p. 87. 

6 Fergusson, op. cit., iL, p, 9. 
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to' be found in the great desire for lasting merit, which the solid 
rock offers over a structural edifice; the merit gained by the work 
would last as long as the work. Moreover, the fact that the Hathi- 
gumpha cave was enlarged and improved by art gains further 
strength from the fact that as a general rule cave-cutters selected 
cliffs where the rock was solid and free from cracks and fissures, 
and not natural caverns, to facilitate their work. This is because 
a natural cavern means rotten rock, where fragments may drop at 
any time, and so make living within .them dangerous. 

As mentioned before, from the artistic point of view the greatest 
interest lies in the Rani and the Ganesa caves on the Udayagiri 
Hill. Both of them are two-storeyed caves with friezes, interrupted 
! by the cell doorways, in both the upper and lower galleries. Of the 
two the Rani is the largest and best decorated of all the caves, 1 and 
in it elaborately carved friezes represent various scenes of human 
activities. As to the scenes portrayed in these sculptures and 
those, more or less, repeated in the Ganesa cave, the District Gazetteer 
and reputed scholar’s. like Chakravarti and others are of opinion 
that they relate to various incidents, legendary or otherwise, of 
Parsva’s life. We have referred to this fact before, and have 
also touched a little in detail upon the subject-matter of these 
friezes. 

As to the sculpture of these early Jaina remains we find that, 
like the Mathura specimens which are to follow, there is here also a 
strange mixture of Greek and Indian elements in the dress of male 
and female'figures, as well as in the draperies. This becomes con¬ 
firmed in itself since the Yavanas were very much advanced during 
the centuries before the Christian era, and that Kharavela of the 
Hathigumpha inscription had his share in forcing the great Indo-. 
Greek king, Demetrios, to retreat from India. Moreover the figures 
in these scenes are cut in bold relief, as at Mathura, and the-Women 
here too wear very thick ring anklets. This characteristic of .the 
'Orissa and other Jaina remains rightly emphasises the truth of the - 
statement that “the interchange of ornamental motifs between 
the peoples pf the earth must have been in progress since man first 
consciously produced decorative forms,, 4n3- it is a-’ psychological, 
truth that such borrowed motifs invariably became modified in th'e 
process of application by the borrower. The extension df such 
borrowing and modification is endless, and-motifs frerjuehtjy return- 

1 Cf. Coomaraswamy, op', cit., p. 38. ,• - ' 
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to their earlier traces extraordinarily transformed — sometimes 
almost beyond recognition.” 1 

Besides this fact of the introduction of foreign elements in the 
realm of Jaina. or Indian art of the pre-Gandhara period we are of 
opinion that in this early Jaina sculpture there is a singular charm. 
Over and above its wealth of ornaments and skill in technique it is 
instinct with a, remarkable freshness of feeling and wholesome joy 
of life, which ultimately breaks out into scenes of broad humour. 
These bas-reliefs, among other scenes of human activities, represent 
those of hunting, fighting, dancing, drinking and love-making, and, 
according to Fergusson, “anything, in fact, but religion or praying 
in any shape or form.” 2 This warmth of healthy humanity is 
characteristic of all the best Buddhist and Jaina art, and was only 
partly repressed by the classic reserve of the Gandhara school, 
which next appears on the scene. 

Space forbids any further discussion about the Jaina remains 
at Orissa. However two particular aspects of the Jaina contribution 
to art may be mentioned here before we pass on to the Mathura 
remains. The first is the institution of relic worship in the form 
of Stupas, and the second that of idolatry among the Jamas. As 
mentioned before, from the fourteenth line of the Hathigumpha 
inscription we learn that even prior to the age of the Mathura 
sculptures—-as with the Buddhists so also with the Jainas—was 
prevalent the practice of erecting monuments or Stupas on the 
remains of their teachers. “ Doubtless the oldest Stupas were not 
symbols of a religious cult, but memorials of the dead associated with 
the practice of burial instead of cremation.” 3 It may be that this 
line of worship was not so common with the Jainas as with the 
Buddhas, and it is certain that it was out of date after a short span 
of its popularity; hut from the Vodva Stupa from Mathura, which, 
as seen before, was built by the gods, we can affirm this much—that 
Stupa-worsh ip with the Jainas also had reached a definite stage. 

The chief ground for such an assertion is that “ Stupas were, 
originally, great mounds of earth raised over the ashes of a chief or 
religious leader, and surrounded by wooden rails to protect them. 
Later they were built in brick or stone with an earthen core, a stone 
railing taking the place of a wooden one.” 4 That the Vodva and 

1 Andrews, Influences of Indian Art, Int., p. II. 

55 Fergusson, op. cit., p. 15. 

3 Ha veil. Ancient and Mediceval Architecture of India , p. 46. 

4 Coiisens, Architectural Antiquities of Western India , p. 8. 
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other Stupas at Mathura do not resemble Stupa architecture inlts 
primitive form is clear on the very face of it. We Mm them 
a stone railing taking the place of a wooden one, and besides this a 

lavish decoration applied to the exterior. . , • n 

The second point that we are to consider now is the 
ography of the Jainas. From the Hathigumpha inscription we have 
seen that the Jainas used to have images of their Jinas as far ba- 
as the days of the Nandas. This is partially confirmed by the 
Mathura remains that the Jainas of the Indo-Scythic period u^d 
for their sculptures materials from an old temple. In accorda - - 
with Smith this state of facts shows indeed at least this much, tha 
there was a Jaina temple in Mathura before 150 b.c. Moreovc 
from the traditional literature of the Jainas we have seen that, even 
in the days of Mahavira, Parsva was the Tirthankara worshippc 1 
by his father and the Jaina Samgha of those days. However, we 
need not concern ourselves with the question as to when exactly 
idol-worship was taken up by the Jainas, though this much seems 
certain, that in one form or the other it has been prevalent from the 

5 What we are immediately concerned with is the iconography 
of the Jainas. The proper objects of worship are the twenty-four 
Jinas or Tirthankaras, but, like the Mahayana Bud^s, ‘hey Ako 
allow the existence of Hindu gods, and have of 

sculptures at least such of them as are connected with the tales o 
their saints—among which are Indra or Sakra, Garuda, barasvati, 
Lakshmi, Gandhar vts, Apsaras, etc., forming a pantheon of their own, 
divided into four classes -Bhavanddhipatis, Vyantaras, JyoUshkm 
and Vairndnikas* The TIrthankaras, as already mentioned^ are 
recognisable by a cognizance, or Cinha , usually placed be o ^ 
image. We have seen that more than one cave m Orissa is noted 
for the figures of Jaina Tirthankaras, with their chaiacteristic 
symbols o? Lanchanas, and for those of seated Jinas carved m 
moderate relief. Similar statues of the Jama Tirthankaras are 
found among the Mathura remains also, and as a class; theyrqp^ 
sent the Digambara mode of representation of the Jama rurthau 
karas 3 Thus even historically the senes of twenty-four pontiffs 
(r^har^aras), each with his distinctive emblem, was evidently 

1 Smith, The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Int„ p. a. 

2 Cf. Biihler. Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. fid ff- ,, « further 

* cf Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, P- 41. P 

details about the Tirthankara images at Mathura Museum see ibid., pp. 41-43, 66-82. 
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firmly believed in at the beginning of the Christian era, and even 
earlier. 

The Tirthahkaras are generally represented Seated in the same 
cross-legged attitude as Buddha, with the Same stolid, contemplative 
expression of countenance. If the dancing figures in both the 
Orissa and Mathura sculptures stand for evolution, the everlasting 
becoming, the Yogi ' type of seated Jipa is an equally dramatie 
image of withdrawal, of complete independence of-evolution. It is 
well to remember that this does not represent any sort of mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh; it is simply the position which has 'been adopted 
by Indian thinkers from time immemorial as most convenient 
for meditation. It need not also be considered as expressionless 
because it does not reflect the individual peculiarities which make 
up expression as we commonly conceive'it. On the other hand, in 
the opinion of Ilothenstein the plastic interpretation of Samddhi, 
or religious absorption, forms one of the supreme conceptions in 
the history of art which the world owes to the genius of India. 
“ This concrete crystallisation of a spiritual mood,” observes the 
learned scholar, “ was developed into a form so perfect and inevit-. 
able that it remains, after more than 2000 years, one of the most 
inspiring and satisfying symbols erected by man.” 1 

Comiftg to the Jaina remains in Mathura, a city of immemorial 
antiquity, it may be said that they were excavated from or near 
the Kankali or Jaini mound (Tila), about half-a-mile south of the 
Katra. The importance of this school in the history of Indian art 
lies as a link between old Indian and mediaeval sculpture and its 
close affinity with the Gandhara school, so called because its centre 
was in the region of Gandhara, the north-western frontier, and most 
of its finest creations have been fddnd there. “ Geographically,” 
observes Smith, “ Mathura occupies a central position inter¬ 
mediate between Gandhara to the north-west, Amaravati to the 
south-east, and Sarnath to the east. It is therefore not surprising 
that the local school of art should display intermediate characters, 
linking it on the one hand with the Hellenistic art of Gandhara, 
and on the other with the purely Indian schools of the interior.” 2 
This Gandhara-Mathura school seems to have sprung up in the 
first century b.c,, and flourished in full maturity between a.d. 50 

1 Rothenstein, Examples of Indian Sculpture, Int., p. 8. 

2 Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 133. Cf. Vogel, op. cit., 

p. 19. ‘ ' ' • 
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and 200. 1 It arose from the adoption of the Hellenistic models to 
the older art of India, which gradually assimilated to its own spirit. 

“ The phrase ‘ Gandhara school,’ ” observes Dr Barnett, “ is a 
collective term denoting the labours of many artists working in 
various materials through several generations with a considerable 
variety of technique. Sometimes they blindly copied Hellenistic 
models, with the dubious success due to clever imitation. Usually, 
however, they did more : together with the figures, draperies, and 
motives which they borrowed from Hellenism they imported a 
spirit of Greek refinement and dignity, of beauty and harmony, 
which raised the forms of the older art to a nobler level, without 
weakening its sincerity and humanity.” 2 

This introduction of foreign elements into the art of India 
and the extension of Indian taste abroad are a natural outcome 
of the political and commercial intercourse which India had with 
the world outside. This is why the geographical India of to-day 
includes the homes of numerous races whose ideals of art, as of 
religion, are far from being identical, and who, being in many cases 
immigrant even down to late historical times, have introduced 
foreign elements of decorative art, which, like the immigrants 
themselves, have become naturalised and have also acquired a local 
patina. However, according to Andrews, on climatic and other 
grounds hardly any interesting facts concerning art matters can 
be gleaned from the lands most affected by contact with India, 
and hence “ most of our knowledge of the Arts has to be compiled 
from the .internal evidence of such objects as have survived the 
destructive forces of climate and fanaticism.” 3 

With these few preliminary remarks about the Mathura school 
in general we shall now study some specimens of Jaina sculpture 
found at the Kankal! mound, and shall see how far Jaina artists 
were governed by the immutable law of the undisputed obedience 
which Art exacts from her votaries, and how far they succeeded in 
bringing about a healthy assimilation of Hellenistic elements. 

Of the few specimens of Mathura sculptures which we are to 
describe here we shall take first the very interesting and beautiful 
works technically known as Ayagapatas. “ An Ayagapata,'” observes 
Dr Biihler, “is an ornamental slab, bearing the representation 

1 44 This culmination of the art of the school may foe dated from about a.d. 50 to 
a.d. 150 or 200.”—Smith, op, cit. 9 p. 99, 

2 Barnett, Antiquities of India , p. 253. 

3 Andrews, op, cit Int., p. 12. 
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of a Jina or some other object of worship, and the term may be 
appropriately rendered by ‘ tablet of homage or of worship,’ since 
such slabs were put up in temples, as the numerous inscriptions on 
them say, ‘for the worship of the Axhats.’ . . . Among the Jainas 
they probably went out of fashion at an early period, as the in¬ 
scriptions on them invariably show archaic characters, and are in 
no case known to be dated.” 1 

The Aydgapatas seem to be not the exclusive but a prominent 
feature of the ancient Jaina art. As usual, the aim that the Jaina 
sculpture had in view in these highly decorated tablets “ was not 
the independent creation of beauty. Their art w r as the dependent 
art of the decorator of architectural monuments.” 2 Nevertheless 
there is nothing strange if the central disc of the Yogi type of seated 
Jina, the highly ornamental Trisulas, accompanied by a great variety 
of sacred symbols, the exquisite curvilinear ornaments, and the 
massive pillars in the Persian Achsemenian style were to prejudice 
the art-loving visitor so as not to easily believe that symbolism was 
a prime motive of Mathura’s sculptures in their handling of their 
chisels upon these “ tablets of worship.” On the other hand, at 
least with regard- to these Aydgapatas, one may go even a step 
further and assert that they showed their supremacy in the vitality 
and independence. of their creations, and thus being enthusiastic 
artists themselves they must have often utilised religious themes as 
an excuse for rather than as the end and aim of their productions. 

Of these, two Aydgapatas may be mentioned here—the one set 
up by Sivayasa, the wife of the dancer Phaguyasa, 3 and the other 
by Amohini, as mentioned before, of the year 42 of the Lord, the 
Mahakshatrapa Sodasa. The first composition, in the words of 
Smith, “ gives an interesting view of a Jaina Stupa , which was 
surrounded by a perambulation path guarded by a railing. The 
path is approached through a highly decorated Torana gateway, to 
which four steps ascend. A heavy wreath hangs from the lowest 
beam of the gateway. A dancing girl completely nude except for 
a sash of the Usual jewellery round the hips stands in an immodest 
attitude on the railing on each side of the gate. Two massive 
pillars with peculiar bases are shown, and a small portion of the 
railing surrounding an upper perambulation path is visible.” * 

1 Btthler, E.I., ii„ p. 314. 

3 Chanda, A.S.I., 1922-1923, p. 166. 

3 Cf. Bfihler, op. cit., No. V, p. 200. 

* Smith, The Jaina Stiipa and other Antiquities of Mathura, p. 19, Plate XII. 
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On this beautifully carved Torana there is a brief dedication, 
and according to Smith the characters of this inscription are “ little 
more archaic than those of Dhanabhuti’s inscriptions on the gate¬ 
way of the Bharhut Stupa, dated in the reign of the Suhgas, or 
about 150 b.c.” 1 Dr Biihler also has grouped it under the name 
of “ archaic,” but he limits himself to the remark that it belongs to 
the period before Kanishka. 2 As to the artistic merits of this 
Ayagapata one need not be guided by mere sentiment. There are 
tests more universal than those of particular canons or peisonal 
likes and dislikes. To Vincent Smith the attitude of the two female 
figures represented here seems immodest. Likewise the female 
statues appearing on some railings elsewhere are also considered 
by him indecently naked. 3 It seems, in cases such as these,^ it 
is the immediate or apparent subject-matter the representative 
element—which gives vent to personal likes and dislikes, and the 
meaning of art no more remains for us far deeper than that of its 
immediate subject. 

As it is, the female figures both in the Ayagapata of Sivayasa 
and on some railing pillars, either standing on crouching grotesque 
dwarfs or in some other pose, are not to incite good or bad actions, 
since nearly all art which has any conscious purpose is sentimental. 
The true ethical value of art appears in its quality of detachment 
and vision. The light in which the ancient Indian artists envisaged 
woman was serene, frank and generous. The thick ring anklets, 
the light wisp of drapery, the heavy ear ornaments, armlets, neck¬ 
lace and girdle enrich but do not conceal the all-conquering and 
triumphant nudity. There exists not a trace either of immodesty 
or the diffidence of false shame in this arborean beauty. Within 
no mean or narrow compass but in the palace of their souls did the 
artists at Mathura, as at Sanehi and elsewhere, enshrine woman, 
and so they enskied her image—the immortal symbol of all beauty 
—stamped, as was fitting, in everlasting stone, and outlined against 
the blue-black ground of heaven. 

Coming to the tablet of homage set up by Amohini, Smith 
observes : “ This fine votive tablet, which is essentially an Ayagapata, 

i Smith, The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Int., p. 3. 

* Biihler, op. cii., p. 196. 

s According to Coomaraswamy these female figures are not dancing girls, as bimtn 
has observed. In his opinion “ they are Yaksls, JDevatds or Vrksakas , nymphs and 
dryads, and to be regarded as auspicious emblems of vegetative fertility, derived Irom 
popular beliefs.”—Coomaraswamy, op, eiU , p. 64, Cf. Vogel, A.SJ 1909-1910, p. 77. 
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though not so called, represents a royal lady attended by three 
women and a child. The attendant women, in accordance with 
the ancient Hindu fashion, which survived to modern times in 
Southern India, are naked to the waist. One holds an umbrella over 
her mistress, whom another fans. The third holds a wreath (hdr) 
ready for presentation. The execution is bold, and not altogether 
wanting in artistic merit.” 1 

Next to these lydgapatas we may mention the sculpture con¬ 
nected with the Vodva Stupa built by the gods. The sacred symbol 
in the centre of the composition consists of a Dharmacakra sup¬ 
ported by a Trimla, which itself rests on a lotus. The Dharmacakra , 
or the Wheel of the Law, as the emblem of their respective creeds, 
is common to all three sects- -the Jainas, the Brahmans and the 
Bauddhas. 8 The particular Cakra that appears here “ differs from 
those on the Buddhist and other Jaina sculptures by the two ear¬ 
like projections at the top, as well as by the addition of two Sankhas, 
which lean against the basis.” 3 The group of worshippers on the 
right of the picture is formed of four female figures holding garlands 
in their hands, wherewith they evidently intend to worship the 
Arhat mentioned in the inscription. Each of the first three figures 
holds up in her right hand a long-stalked lotus flower, while the 
fourth one, which looks smaller and apparently much younger, 
clasps her hands in an attitude of adoration, and is partly hidden 
behind the stiff Assyrian-loolcing lion which crouches at the end 
of the slab. According to Dr Buhler the faces of these females look 
like portraits, 4 and their dress, which is a bit peculiar, consists of 
a single long robe covering the whole body to the feet and confined 
at the waist. 

There is some difficulty about the mutilated portion of the slab. 
The male figure on the right of the Dharmacakra is considered by 
Dr Buhler to be that of a “ naked ascetic, who, as usual, has a piece 
of cloth hanging over his right arm. This is probably the Arhat 
mentioned in the inscription.” 5 It is difficult to say if this is a 

1 Smith, op. tit., p. 21, Plate XIV. 

3 u ... it would be surprising if the worship of Stupas > of sacred trees, of the Wheel 
of the Law, and so forth, more or less distinct traces of which are found with all sects, a s 
well as their representations in sculptures, were due to one sect alone instead of being 
heirlooms handed down from remote times before the beginning of the historical period 
of India.’ 5 — Buhler, op, cit p. 823. 

3 Ibid., p. 821. For a specimen of Buddhist sculpture see Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship , Plate XXIX, Fig. 2. 

* Buhler, op, and loc „ cit, 

5 Ibid. 
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naked figure of an ascetic. According to Smith it is one of the 
four male worshippers who have formed the other side of the slab. 1 
In our* opinion, too, Smith’s view seems, to be more acceptable, 
because then the whole sculpture would be representing a group 
of male and female lay-worshippers preparing for the homage of 
the Arhat mentioned in the record. 

The importance of this specimen of Mathura sculpture lies in 
this, that it is connected with the Vodva Stupa built by the gods. 
We have already referred to the significance of the words “ built 
by the gods.” It must have been built several centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era, for the nlme of its builder would 
assuredly have been known if it had been erected during the period 
when the Jainas of Mathura carefully kept record of their dona¬ 
tions. The Jaina tradition about it, as reproduced, by Smith, runs 
as follows : “ The Stupa was originally of gold, adorned with 
precious stones, and was erected in honour of the seventh Jina, 
Suparsvanatha, by the goddess Kubera, at the desire of two ascetics 
named Dharmaruci and Dharmaghosha. In the time of the 
twenty-third Jina, Parsvanatha, the golden Stupa was encased in 
bricks, and a stone temple was built outside.” 8 

Besides these few specimens of Mathura sculpture we may 
mention the Toranci, showing the veneration of holy objects and 
places by human and mythological beings. The artist in these 
Toranas does not want to illustrate any particular text or legend, 
but merely wishes to show how eager gods and men are to pay 
homage to the Tirthahkaras, to their Stupas and temples. This 
is why the scenes refer to the worship of one or several Jaina 
sanctuaries and to processions of pilgrimages undertaken for this 
purpose. 

Amongst these sculptures is one which apparently possesses 
very considerable archaeological interest. It is a 7 otcliui bearing 
a relief which represents the worship of a Stupa by two Suparnas 
-—half birds and half men—and by five centaurs or Kinnaras . All 
the five figures wear turbans, such as many males of rank represented 
on Buddhist sculptures wear. “A somewhat similar scene;” 
observes Biihler, “ where Suparnas worship a Stupa occurs on a 
rilievo at Sanchi. 3 But it must be noted that the Sanchi figures 
are much more like Greek harpies, while those on our slab are done 

1 Smith, op. tit ., p. 12. 2 Ikid., p. 15. 

8 CJ. Fergusson, op. cit. y Plate XXVII, Fig. 1. 
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in a more conventional manner, like the winged figures on the 
Assyrian and Persian sculptures. Among Brahmanical representa¬ 
tions those of Garuda, the king of Suparnas , on the Gupta seals 1 
are worthy of comparison. Centaurs have been discovered on the 
Buddhist monuments in Gaya and elsewhere, and in all probability 
they go back to Greek models. What is particularly remarkable 
in those on our slab is the branch which hides the place where the 
human body is united with the rump of the horse. 2 As far as I 
have been able to ascertain from my colleagues versed in classical 
archaeology there are no Greek sculptures showing this particular.” 3 

As to the figures on its reverse, the Tor ana beam retains a 
fragment of a procession, apparently about to visit some sacred 
place. The cart closely resembles a modern Shighrdm, and the 
driver, who lifts his goad, is seated, as is still the custom, on the 
pole. The trappings of the several animals are exactly like those 
represented on the Sanehi sculp tines. But similar carts are not 
traceable on the latter, where very Greek-looking chariots 4 drawn 
by horses appear instead. 6 

Taking last the ornamental slab, the obverse of which repre¬ 
sents Nemesa’s feat of transferring the embryo of Mahavira, and 
the reverse showing female dancers and musicians rejoicing at the 
great feat, once again we realise that the religious stories and moral 
lessons which the Indian artist was employed to advertise did not 
interfere with his freedom to perfection. The Mathura carver seems 
to have succeeded in creating the most satisfying aesthetic forms 
precisely at the periods when their services were in the greatest 
request for purposes of propaganda among the priestly and royal 
patrons. Especially when he was employed to illustrate some well- 
known story or legend he could, to an unusual degree, use traditional 
canons of proportion and gesture, and reconcile these with a daemonic 
energy. 

Besides this slab representing the popular tradition of the 
transfer, of Mahavira’s embryo there are four mutilated statues 
lithographed by Cunningham. Two of these figures represent 
seated females. Each of them has a small child lying in a dish 

1 Cf. Fleet ,0.1.1., iii., Plate XXXVII; Smith, lviii., pp. 85 ff., Plate VI. 

® “ No other example is known of a leaf being used to mask the junction between 
the human and equine bodies in the centaurs.”—Smith, History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, p. 82. 

3 Biihler, op, cit., p. 81.9, 

4 Fergusson, op. cit, Plate XXXIII; ibid., Plate XXXIV, Fig. 1. 

5 Biihler, op. an d toe. cit. 
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on her lap. The left hand supports the dish, but the right is 
raised up to the shoulder. Both females appear to be naked. The 
other two figures are those of Naigamesha, and rightly are they 
“ goat-headed,” according to Dr Buhler, as also the figure in the 
other sculpture. Comparing this slab 1 with that of the four figures 
of Cunningham 2 the eminent Orientalist observes : “ The very close 
resemblance of the position of the infant, and the attitude of the 
female holding it, is at once apparent. And this point, taken 
together with the unmistakable figure of Naigamesha-Nemeso, 
irresistibly leads to the conclusion that the legend referred to must 
be the same in both cases.” 3 

In fact the cave temples and dwellings excavated in Orissa 
and at Junagadh or Girnar in Gujarat, with their elaborately carved 
friezes and finished to the minutest detail and ornament, and the 
richly decorated Aydgapatas and Tor anas of the Mathura find, 
stand before us not as remains but as living oracles of art. They 
combine in them the Triune Entity of Indian art—a sublime union 
of the purely Decorative, the Realistic and the purely Spiritual. 
This is felt rather than seen.; for the differences between the one 
and the other are to be found, not in the fields of artistic knowledge, 
however wide, but in the terra incognita of Taste. 


1 Buhler, op. tit Plate II, a. 

2 Cunningham, A.SJ., xx., Plate IV. 
8 Buhler, op. cit. p. 818.. 
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CONCLUSION 

I F nothing succeeds like success, the great triumph of Jainism in 
holding its own against its numerous rivals in the north discredits 
the view that Jainism, like Buddhism, did not strike deep roots in 
North India, and that there was nothing like a Jaina period in the 
history of India. 1 With all deference to the scholars who maintain 
such views, we venture to believe that the study of Jainism in 
North India attempted in the foregoing pages, inadequate as it is 
in many ways, is sufficient evidence to the contrary. Whatever 
may be the antiquity of Jainism in North India, no one can deny 
that there is enough conclusive evidence to the effect that, at least 
from the days of Parsva or from 800 b.c. down to the conversion 
of the great Vikrama by Siddhasena Divakara in the beginning of 
the Christian era, and to some extent even throughout the Kushana 
and the Gupta periods, Jainism was the most powerful religion in 
the north. During this glorious period of more than a thousand 
years there was not a single dynasty in the north, whether great or 
small, that did not come under its influence at one time or another. 

Leaving aside a few points of historical importance here and 
there, almost every chapter in the present work deals with matters 
about which long researches have been made, and various opinions 
have been recorded. Thus, more or less, ours has been a humble 
attempt to string together, in methodical order, the results of the 
labour’s of able scholars, in order to produce a readable work on the 
unrecorded period of Jaina history—and not to compose an elaborate 
work of discussions on Jaina antiquities. In fulfilment of this any 
betrayal into conjectures and suppositions should be accepted as 
such, and not as historical discoveries. As far as possible details 
have been suppressed ; nevertheless repetition has not been avoided 
where such repetition seemed necessary to bring out cardinal facts 
and salient features of this period of North Indian Jainism, which 
happily coincides with the hey-day of its powers. 

However, until the numerous Jaina inscriptions and manu¬ 
scripts which exist everywhere in the north are collected and 

1 Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 55. 
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translated, and until plans are made of the architectural remains 
and statistics gathered, it is idle to speculate either about the extent 
and strength of Jainism in the north or about its vicissitudes 
during its existence there. It is a task worthy of being attempted , 
for, if successfully carried out, it would add to our scanty stores of 
knowledge one of the most interesting chapters still available for 
the religious and artistic history of the people of India. 
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Aridhras, 145, 154, 157,159, 166-168,174, 
180, 204n 
Andrews, 254 
Anekdntavdda, 53 

Ahga, 26, 27n, 94, 96-99, 110», 113, 115, 
146, 172 

Angi (literature), 59, 96, 100, 108, 226 
Ahgaravati, 98 

Angas, 10, 88, 60n, 100 n, 150, 183, 184n, 
220-223, 225, 227*233, 235, 238 
Anga-Saptika, 183 

Anguttara Nikdya, 81, 11 Or?, 142, 227 
Aniruddha, 124 
Anitya-vdda, 55 
Anojja, 24 

Antagada-Dasdo , 92, 94, 108, 109, 119/?, 
220 . 

Antardya Karma , 40 n 
Antiochos soter, 188 
Arm, 38 n 

Anutiarovavdiyadasdo ( Anultaraupapd - 

tikadasdh), 220 

Anuyoddramtta (Anuyogadvaramtra 221, 
286 

Anuyogas, 226 
Apabhramia Prdkrt, 159 
Apapapur!. See Papa or Pava 
Apa-Raja, 172 
Apangraha, 7, 44 
Apsaras, 252 
Ara, 2 n 

Arbuda Jina, 178 
Ardha MagadM , 159, 237, 243 
Ardhaphalaka, 68 
Ardraka, 62 
Arhadbali,, 181 
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Arhat Jmiriputra. See Malta vlra 
Arhats, 1, 2, 4, 20n, 26, 72, 73, 01, 145, 
156, 159, 164, 178, 182-184, 200, 209, 
226, 233, 255, 257 
Ariana, 134 

Arishtariemi. See Netni 
Arsham , 237 
ArthaSdstra, 132ft, 138n 
Arya, 223, 233 
Arya Khaputa, 189 
Arya Mahagiri, 6On, 146, 24On 
Aryan, clans, 104; culture, 14; settle¬ 
ments, 15n 

Aryans, 14, 50,170, 211 
Arya Sanigha , 152 
Arya suhastin, 69n 
, Aiy ya-saii garni ka, 200 
Aryya-vasula, 200 
Asadha, 58 
A-sat, 58 
Ashfa Marti , 244- 
Ashvaghosha, (In 

A&ofca, '5, 30, 65, 111, 113, 127, 13Ift-184, 
138-144, 146, 148-150, 159, 160ft, 165, 
166, 171, 173-176, 205, 237 ; Brahml, 
66 ft ; DaSaratha time, 66 ; edicts, 164, 
202 ; inscriptions, 66 ; trees, 120 
A&okacandra, 120 
A&rava, 39, 40 
Assaka, 11 On 
Asteya, 7, 43 
Asthikagrama, 26n 
Ajtii, 55 

Ahamedka, 16n, 162 
Asvaraitra, 58 
Asvasena, 13, 79, 81, 82n 
Atithi samvibhdga vrata , 142 
Atmii, 42 
Atmarii 55 • 

Atmarvddtij,5h 
Atthdkula , 85 

Atthinatthippavdyfi {Astindstipravdda), 219 
, Aupapdtika , 119ft', 121,220, 231 
y Aurapaccakkkdna (Aturapratydkhydna), 
220 

Avaddnasataka, 230 * 

Avadhi-Jndna, 43a- 
Avaha, llOn , 

- Avaktavyrf, 55 
Avamjhci (Avandhya),' 219 
Avaiiti, 28, 90, 91, 96-99, llOn, 113, 115, 
116, 192 ; Daksfiinapatha, 9Tn ; Prad- 
yota. $ee Cauda Pradyota 
Avafyaka : $0m 9 52, 93, 122, 221, 235, 238 
Avafyakds , 235 
AifdgdpataSy 254-257, 260 
, Ayappavdya (Aunapravdda), 219 
• Aydradasdo (Acdradatidh) or Desasuyas- 
khanda ( DascdruiaskhandUa ), 2?1, 234, 
238 
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Ayodhya* 83n, 109,127 ; inscriptions, 162 

Ayush-Karma, 40n 

Ayya Sanaa, See SyamSrya 

Azes, 196 

Bactria, 163, 193, 194 
Badami, 153n 

Bahapati or Bahasati-mitra. See Pushya- 
mitra 

Bahllkas, 204n 
Bahula, 240ft 
Baibhara-giri, 111 
Bakhle, 167 
Balabliadra, 30 
Balamitra, 28, 176ft 
Balisaha, 240n 
Banabhatta, 174, 214 
Banaraja, 90n 
Banarsi Das Jain, 238 
Bandha, 39, 40 

Banerji, R. D., 31, 128, 156, 157, 160ft, 
162,198n 
Banerji Sastri, 66 
Bahga, llOn 
Bania, 103n 

Barabar, 65, 66, 143, 148, 170, 177 
Barabhuji, 152 
Baravai, 108 

Barnett, 92, 100, 166, 254 
Barua, 61, 63 

Bauddha, hermits, 151 ; symbols, I52n 
Bauddhas, 51, 98, 182, 229, 257 ; sculp¬ 
tures of, 247 
Bawa Pyara’s Math, 247 
Beal, 51n 

Belgoja. See Sravana Bejgoja 
BelvalkaT, 11, 56 
Benares, 13, 22, 79 
Bhadda, 58n 

Bhddrabahavi - Samhita, 289 
Bhadrabalm, 5, 10, 30, 32n, 56, 68, 70, 71, 
73, 78,180ft, 135,137,181-184, 221, 233, 
234, 288-240, 242 
Bhadrabahu-cariia, 181, 182 
Bhddrapada, 189 
Bhagavata-Purdna, 8, 83n 
Bhagavata#, 226 

Bhagavati-Sutra, 10, 57, 59, 62, 64, 81, 
89, 96, 102, 110ft, 114ft, 119ft, 220, 228 
Bhagirathi, 81 

Bhagwanlal Indraji, 160n, 202 
Bhdnddra , 21 On 
Bh andarkar, 9 7ft, 202 
Rhandin, 214ft 
RUanugupta, 211 
Bhanumitra, 28, 176n 
Bharata, 8 

Bharata (Khanda), 145n 
Bndratavarsha, 90, 91, 171, 232 
Bharhut Stupa, 256 
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Bhasa, 96, 122, 160n 
Bhfishya. 240 
Bhatarka, 215, 216 
Bhailaparhma { Bhaklaparijnd ), 220 
Bhattaraka Ratnanandi, 68 
Bhattibhava, 206 
• Bhdva, 54 
Bhavada,, 100 
Bhavade.va Suri, 155 
Bhat) anddhipatis , 252 
Bhavani Dadu, 158 
Rhaimsmhgraha, 68 
Bkeda, 171 
BhikshugrhaSy 240 
Bkikshurdja. See KMravela 
Bhiliamala, 76?? 

Bhogas, 85, 108 
Bhojakas, 167, 168 
Birabanesvara, 150, 154, 150 
Bhudevas , 176 
Bimbisara or Srenika, 10, 24, 82, 47, 64, 
88n, 88, 98n, 05, 96, 08, 101, 110, 112- 
414,116-120, 122w, 186, 146, 176n 
Bimbisa rapuri, 11 in 

Bindmdm , 52 

Rmdus&ra (King), 65n, 182, 134, 138, 130 

Bipulagiri, 111 

Biruda , 6 

Bithoor, 12 

Bloch, 249 

Bodhisattva, 249 

Bogra, 88?? 

Bo-tree, 150 
Btahmacarya , 7, 44 
Bmhmadasika, 202 
Brahmadatta., 82 

Brahman, 20n, 00, 138n, 167, 173 ; caste, 
103w ; fold, 38 ; friend, 25 ; lady, 21 ; 
record, Bin ; reaction, 76r? ; statesman, 
104 

Brahmana , literature, 18 
Brdhmana-Sutrak&tas, 14 
Brahmanas, 15??, 16 
Brdhmtim . 23 

Brahmanic, ascetics, 02; penance, 19 
Brahmanical, families, 20?? ; revival, 77 $ 
sacrifice, 50 ; works, 144 
Brahmanism, 2, 15, 17-20, 129tt, 180, 149, 
158,171,178 

Brahmans, 0n, 8, 14-17, 19, 22, 23, 50, 65, 
77, 82h, 131, 182, 186, 137w, 439-148, 
165, 170, 471, 174-176, 224, 257 
BrakmarshideJa, 15n 
Brahma-Sutra, 9 

Brahml, inscription, 148 ; lipi, 66; re¬ 
cords, 199 

Brhadratha, 134, 170, 174, 177 
Brhaspati-Mitra. See Pushyamitra 
Brhatkalpa, 221 
Bfhat-Katha-Koda , 135 


Brhal-Samhita, 5??, 78 
Buddha, 1, 4, 6-8, 11, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
29, 32, 42, 47??, 58, 59, 62, 80, 88a, 06, 
101, 107 a, 108, 11 In, 110, 121, 131??, 
140, 144, 177, 203, 227, 248, 258 ; Nir¬ 
vana of, 27, 80n, 31 
Buddhagliosha, 222 
Buddhahood, 29 

Buddhism, 2, 11, 17, 18, 56, 64n, 76, 77, 
80, 102, 129??, 140, 141, 149, 154, 157, 
158, 170, 178, 205, 215, 217, 248, 261 
Buddhist, annals, 80, 144; art, 251 ; 
books, 107, 118 ; canon, 5-8, 13, 104 ; 
cave, 155; council, 221 ; evidence, 
122 ; - Granthas , 7 ; influences, 151 ; 
inscription, 157; legends, 151, 228, 

249 ; lists, 98, 100 ; literature, 81, 97, 
226; monks, 142, 238 ; monuments, 

250 ; order, 77n; revolution, 17; 
rulers, 65 ; scriptures, 59 ; sculptures, 
195, 257, 258; sources, 61, 85, 121; 
texts, 142, 227 ; tradition, 84, 81, 88??, 
VQn, 102, 110, 123, 124 ; works, 99; 
world, 173 ; writers, Ill?? 

Buddhists or Buddhas, 5-8, 19, 22, 42, 
46, 54, 58, 60, 65, 66, 70 n, 76-78, 80-82, 
84, 99 102??, 105, 107, 109 n, 116, 119, 
120, 122-124, ,129, 141-143, 175, 176, 
189, 201??-, 233-235, 24 Sn, 249, 251, 252 
Buhler, 6, 1,1, 21, 20??, 41, 160??, 174??, 
191, 192, 105, 107, 109-202, 205, 206, 
208, 214, 247??, 254, 256-258, 260 
Burgess, 156, 160?? 

Burmese traditions, 33 n 

Caityas, 182, 249 
Cahra , 111, 180??, 257 
Campa, 26, 86, 93-95, 113, 120, 122, 123, 
231 

Campaka-Sreshthi-Katha , 95 
Canaka, 182??- 

Canakya, 130-184, 187, 139 
Cdnddla (Svapaha), 20, 50 
Candana or Candrabala, 93, 94 
CandapannatH (Candraprajnapti) , 220 
Canda Pradyota, 91-93, 06-08, 113, 115, 
416 

Canda, Ramaprasad, 128, 160?? 
Candavijjhaya ( Candravedhyaka ), 220 
Candrabhaga, 210, 212 
Candragupta, 19, 28, 30-32, 34, 38, 68, 70, 
126, 127, 180-140, 143, 147, 150, 174, 
176, 178??, 181, 183, 184, 193, 221 
Candragupta I, 206, 207 
Candragupta II (Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya), 205-208 
Candrakklui, 68 
Candraprabha, 2??, 26/?, 100 
Candraprajnapti, 232 
Candrapura or CandrikapurT, 26??, 109 
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Canesvari, 131 
Canir, 181. 

Caravka, 181 
Caranakarana , 226 
Cdritra.) 43, 52 
Caritras , 3 
Civrvaka, 36 
Caturmukha, 195 
Caturvarna Samgha , 201 
Caturvidha-Sa mgha , 45 
Cdturydma-Dharma , 7,10, 13 
Causurana ( CatuMaranct), 220 
" Cauvisaytho , 235 ft 
Cedis, 164, 193 

Celtya (Cedi), 110n; king, 147, 161 ; 
dynasty, 149, 164 
100, 105, 106 

Cellana, 64, 88, 89, 98, 110, 117, 118, 120 
Cetaka (Cedaga), 64, 86, 88, 80, 91, 92, 
94-96, 98-101, 109, 117, 122, 238 
Chakravarti, Mon Mohan, 73, 249, 250 
Chahravartin, 112 
Chalue, 58 
Chalukya, 181 

Charpentier, Jarl, 9, 11, 28-80, 33, 87, 77, 
128-130, 188, 192, 216, 219, 221, 224, 
225, 231, 232ft, 234, 236 
Chaurasi mounds, 195ft 
Chavillakara, 140 
Chedasutras, 221, 233, 234 
China, 76 

Chinese Turkestan, 194 
Chitor, 247 
Christians, 51?i 
Citta, 82 
Colebrooke, 11 
Coleridge, 57 * 

Coomaraswainy, 249, 256ft 
Cowell and Thomas, 174n 
Cnlanl, 82 
Cunda, 107ft, 108 

Cunningham, 29, 85, 89, 107ft, 160ft, 194, 
190, 201, 202, 212ft, 213, 259, 200 
Curtins, 126, 127 

Dadhivahana, 93, 96, 122 

Ddgoba , 248 

Dakshinapalha , 210 

Zhinda-Samata , 176 

Dar&ika, 97, 122 

I)nrsana, 39ft, 40ft, 43 

Darkmasdra, 68 

Darsandvarniyu , 40ft 

Das a- Kappa - Vav ah dr a, 233 

Dasaratha, 65, 66, 144 ; edicts, 164 

Dasarnabhadra, 146 

Dasaveyaliya (. Dasavaikalika ), 95, 221, 
235, 236ft, 238 
Dasgupta, 10, 11, 18, 56, 74 
Datilacayya (Dattilaearya), 206 
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Deha , 180, 231 

Demetrios, 32, 161-164, 169, 170* 185, 
193, 250 

Desdsmjaskhan dha ( Dasasrutaskhandha ). 

See Aydradasdo (AcaradaMh) 

Desigana, 152 
Devos, *16, 20, 73 
Devadatta, 121 
Devadatta, 23 
Devddhideva , 1 
Devagupta, 210, 213-215 
Dev alohas, 60ft 
Devananda, 21 
Devapala, 189 

Devaputra Huksha (Hushka or Huv- 
ishka), 199 

Devardhiganin, 30, 73, 216, 218, 222, 236, 
237 

Deva-Samgha , 181 
Devasenasuri, 68 
Detains, 256 

Devindatthava (Devendrastava), 220 
Deeds, 152 

Dey, Nundo Lai, 81, 89, 103, 103ft 

Dhammapada, 141, 235 

Dhana, 131ft 

Dhanabhuti, 256 

Dhanavaha, 94 

Dhankas, 226 

Dharasena II, 216 

Dharma, 2ft 

Dharma , 38, 45, 140, 141 ; of Mabavira, 
61; of Par6va, 18, 61 
Dharma, 65ft 
Dharmacakra , 257 
Dharmadasagani, 239, 240 
Dharmadesand , 228 
Dharmaghosha, 258 
Dharmakatha, 226 

Dharma Mahdmdtas. See Dharma-Maha* 
mdtra 

Dharma-Mahamdtr a, 142, 143, 176 
Dluirmardja. See Kharavela 
Dharmaruci, 258 
Dharmas, 230 
Dharmasagara, 69 
Dhannasdstras, 224 
Dharmavvjaya , 146 
Dhruv, K. H.j 160ft 
Dhruva, 53 
Dhruva, A, B., 54 
Dhruvasena, 30, 216, 222 
Dhruvasena I. See Dhruvasena 
Dhulew Jina, 173 
Dhundtd . See Sthdnakavdsi 
Digambara, 51 n, 69 ; belief, 72 ; division, 
78 ; mode, 252 ; Patidvalies , 146 ; 
school, 181 ; sect, 46ft, 67, 75, 94, 153, 
158 : Svetambara schism, 135 ; tradi¬ 
tion, 68, 69, 71 ; writer, 142 
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Digambaras, 70-7 5, I87n, 15Sn, 181, 182. 

221-228, 239W-241 
Dtgha Nikxlya, 224 
Digvijaya, 140 
Dikshd, 129 
Dina (Datta), 199 
Difthaiiita, 285 

Dittkivdya ( Drshfivada ), 220, 221//, 225, 
227, 230, 231 
DivalT (Dipavali), 27n 
Divytwadana , (fan, 81, 117, 132, 178 
Dramilas, 145 
Dravya, 54, 226 
Drdhavarman, 97 
Dubreuil, 10On 
Duipalasa, 100, 105 
Dulva , 103 n 
Dutt, 4, 17, 18 
DvddaMngi , 223 
Dvesha, 52 

History of India , 32// * 

Edgerton, 187, 391, 192 
Eka-dandin, 61 n 
Ekamevddvittyam , 55 
Eka-vdda , 55" 

Elliot, Charles, 11, 74, 76, 78 
Ellora, 153?/ 

Eueratides, 102//, 168, 193 
Euthydemus, 162// 

Fergusson, 150, 180h, 198//, 247, 249, 251 
Fleet, 135, 141, 159-161, 168, 182, 183, 
207, 212n 

Fra Bartolommeo, 248 
Frazer, 11 

Gacchas, 76 n, 189 
Gadhipura, 8In 
Gajapati, kings, 179 n 
Gana , 135, 202 

Ganadharas , 10,22,87,88,95, 111, 225,235 
Ganarajas, 86, 108,'114// ' 

Gandhara, 110//, 198; period, 251; 

school, 251, 258, 254 
Gandharvas , 73, 252 
Ganesagumpha, 154, 155, 250 
Ganga, 58 , 

Ganguly, Mano Mohan, 151, 155, l'61n 
Gariita . See jfiTdfa. 

Ganivijjd (Ganitavidyd) y 220 
Ganjaridae, 127 
Gardabbilas, 204// 

Gardabhali, 82 

Gardabhilla, 28, 188, 189, 232// 

Gardner, 162 
Gdrgi Samhitd , 162 
Garuda, 252, 259 
G at has, 29 n 
Gauda, 214// 


Gautama, 88 n 

Gautama (Buddha). See Buddha 

Geiger, 122 

Ghatotkaca, 206 

Ghusita(a), 169 

Giri vraja-giri ,111 

Girnar or Revantagiri, 190//, 245, 247, 248, 
260 

Gobahula, 58// 

GoIIa district, 132« 

Gorathagiri. (Goradhagiri), 66, 66n, 148, 
161, 163, 169, 170 

Go£ala or Gosala Mahkhaliputta, 8, 58- 
64, 66, 71, 71//, 228 
GoiSarman, 208 

Goshtamahila or Goshthamahila, 58, 227 n 

Gotama. See Buddha 

Gotipura (Guptiputra), 197 

Gotra , 20//, 99 

Gotra-Kurma , 40//, 45?/ 

Graha Kulo, 152 
Grahamittrapalita, 206 
Grahavarman, 214 
Greeks, 183, 135, 193 
Grhastha-Cdritra , 43 
Growse, 200// 

Guerinot, 11, 12, 245 
Gumphd, 151 
China, 58 

Gupta, 206n ; date, 208 ; dynasty, 204, 
207, 213, 214 ; empire, 2li, 217 $ era, 
207; inscriptions, 200; list, 205 ; 
period, 200, 205-207, 209, 212, 215, 216, 
261; seals, 259 
Guptas, 205-209, 212, 215 
v Guptakdla, 206, 207// 

Guptavarsha , 206 

Gurus , 3, 22, 37, 68, 70, 212, 213 

Hala, 189// 

Halayudha,, 67 
Haifa, 118 

Haraprasad Sastri, 176 
Mari. See India 

Haribhadra, 22, 51, 52, 93, 122, 125, 190- 
235 

Harigupta, 210, 212-215 
Haidke&i Bala, 20?/, 50 
Harinegamesi, 21 
Harisena, 135 
Harppa, 212// 

Harsha, 169 
Harshacarita, 214 
Harshavardhana, 174, 214 
Hastipiila, 2 On, 27, 107 
Hastisahasa (Hastisaha), 156 
HathigumpM, 156, 158, 108//, 183, 249, 
250; inscription, 127, 128, 147, 148, 
150, 151, 153//, 157, 158, 160?/, 103-166, 
185-187, 203, 251, 252 
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Hellenes, 232 
Hellenism, 254 

Hemaeandra, 8 n, 5, 27»-Sl, 88, 34, 42, 
47, 49, 50, 81, 90 n, 91, 97, 98, 122, 124, 
125, 136m, 137, 144, 145, 221 n, 242 
Hemakoia, 81 
Heras, Rev., 134, 140, 141 
Hertel, 228 

HiraavatkOto, 131, 184 
Hi msa, 51 

Hindu, 66r,i; annals, SO; art, 245; 
fw 14 ;’ 13 > foM > M, is- gods, 
-52 ; kingdom, 13 ; period, 134 ; rule, 
19; sect, 49 ; scriptures, 8, 9 
Hinduism, 15, 44 n, 154 
Hindus, 14, 18, 83 n, 132, 187, 205, 248, 
24Sn ; Sutra$ of the, 9 
Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 240 
Hiuen-Tsiang, 51n , Win , 149, 217 
Hoernle, 64n, 76n, 77n, 100-106 
Hopkins, 17 
Hultzseh, 66, 141, 142 
Iluna, Samrdt , 218 
HQnas, 211, 216 
Hunddhipati , 211 
Hushka. See Huvishka 
Huvishka, 197-199, 20 6n 
Hypanis (Bias), 162 

Ikshvaku, 20 n 9 79 
Indo-Scythic period, 4 
Indra, 21, 87, 252 
Indrabhuti, 22, 37 n 9 181 
Indriya, 52 

Isamos (Yamuna), 162 
Islamites, 78 
Ilihdsasamv&da , 228 

Jabalipura, 209 n 

U - 12, 18, 23, 28, 30, 56, 63, 
77, <8, 80, 85m, 87, 92n, 99, 105m, 132m, 
138m, 137, 224, 226, 230, 234, 239 
Jagannatha, temple of, 154 
Jagataprabhu , 1 

Jaina-dardana , 2; - dharma , 2; Gurus , 22 
28; Mdharashtri , 287; 40; 

Sadhus , 70 ; -ddsana, 2 ; Sdstras, 41 ; 

24w, 86, 87, 90, 100, 105 ; 

Yogrt, 42 

Jalandar, 173, 175 
Jalandhar. See Jalandar 
Jalmandar, 246 
Jamali, 8, 24, 58, 227n, 228 
Jambu or Jambusvami, 70, 94n, 95 mo 
130n, 195n, 225 

Jambvddwapannatti (Jambudvwavmi- 
napti), 220, 232 ^ J 

Jambudvipa , 145 
Jamhudvipa-Samasd , 240 
James Bird, 73 
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Janakft, 140n 
Janapada, 97 n 
Janasana, 65/?, 

Japan, 76 
Jasanandi, 153 
Jdtakas, 81, 228 
Javada, 190 
Jaya, 112 
Jayantl., 96 

Jayaswal, 31-33, 128, 136, 16OM-I02, 164, 
165, 169, 170, 174«, 177-179, 181-183, 
185 

Jayavijaya, 155 
Jews, 76 
Jhaveri, 71 n 

Jina, 1, 2, 20, 82, 42, 58, 60, 62, 92, 122, 
128, 172, 173, 177, 184, 205, 208, 253, 
255; Deva, 46 
Jinaeandra, 68, 69, 73 
Jinadatta, 76n 
Jinahood, 62 
Jina-Kalpa, 70 n 
Jinakdlpikas , 25n 
Jinaprabhasuri, 145 n 
Jinas, 3 m, 11, 24, 87, 46, 82, 91, 94, 195, 
239,252 
Jinasena, 35 

Jinavijaya, 160m, 173, 181, 209, 210, 218 
Jitedasti, 131 

Jiva, 38, 39, 41, 46, 47, 53, 180, 229, 281, 
232 

Jivabhigama, 220 
Jlvas (Sammrins), 39, 117 
Jiyasattu (Jita&itru). See Chetaka or. 
Chedaga 

Jnana 39n, 40n, 43 
Jnandvamnvja, 40 n 
Jnata or Jndti, 6 

Jhatri-Kshatriyas. See Jhatrikas or 

Jnatris 

Jhatrika, 88 ; clan, 105, 106 
Jhatrikas or Jnatris, 6, 21, 24n, 84-87, 
104-107 

Jhatriputra. See MahavJra 

Jnatriputras. See Jhatrikas or Jnatris 

Jrbhikagrama or JrmbhiM, 27, 27 n 

Judas Iscariot, 121 

Jimagadh, 247 

Jyeshtha, 89, 98 

Jyotishkas , 252 

Kafiristan, 198 

Kahaum, inscription, 208, 209 
Kakubhagratna, 2 08n 
Kdla , 36, 38, 54, 226 
Kala, 119 

Kalakacaiya or KalifcScfirya, 188, 190, 
232n 

Kdlakacdrya-Kathanaka 9 188/2, I89w, 192 
KalaM, 213 
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Kalasaukarika, 47, 48 
Kalasavesiyaputta, 10 
Kalidasa, 102 

Kalinga, 81, 32, 113, 327-120, 134, 146- 
350, 155, 157, 159, 161, 105-168, 172, 
173, 177-179, 184, 187, 193 ; dynasty,, 
164 ; edicts, I68n 
Kalihgadhipati, 187 
Kalingas, 134,108 
Kulpa , 238, 238 
Kalpaka^20, 1,80 

Kalpa~SMm , 5, 6, 10, 21, 27 n, 30, 62, 
85»-87, 95, 99, 102, 103, 106n-108, 113, 
142, 155, 202n, 21 On, 221», 284, 239 
Kalydnamandirmtotra, 242 
Kfiznandaka, 132n 
Ivamboja, 11 On 

Kammuppavaya (Karma pravdda), 219 
Ktoipilya, 82 
Kamta Prasad Jain, I42n 
Kanauj or Kanyakubja, 81, 214, 248 
Kanha. See Krshna 
Kanisltka, 195, 197-199,204, 206n, 256 
KankaitTila, 195, 196,198, 203, 247, 253, 
254 

Kannoornai, ; £ala, 57 
Kapila, 51 

Kappavadairisiao (Kalpa vatariisikah), 220 
Karakandu, 93n 
Karemi Bhante, 52 
Kdrika, 288 
Karrnan, 20n, 50, 227 
Karnias, 6, 20n, 36-42, 44-47, 49, 64 ; re¬ 
membrance, 243 
Karmasataka, 230 
Karttika, 99 n 
Kasayas, 44 
Kashmir, 140 

Kasi, 81-88, 86, 99, 109, HOn, 113-115 

Kasl-KosaJa, 86, 108, 109 

Katyapa Gotta, 6, 21 

Ka^yapa Kshatriyas, 167 

Kathdko&a, 122 

Kathmakas, 235 

Kathd Sdhitya, 209 

Ka tha- Sant-Scigar a, 9 6«, 115, 127, 132, 
167 

Katra, 195, 253 
Kauravas, 85 
Kdmagga , 235n 
Kausambi, 98-98, 113, 115 
Kausika, family, 197 
Kautllya, 123/?, 132, 148, 224 
Kdyya NisMdi, 182 
Kern, 3In, 66n, 141 
Kesari dynasty, 154 
Kesi, 01,*92, 281 
Kevala-Jndna , * , 25, 43n, 95n 
Kevali , 1, 22 

Kevalins, 22», 26, 27, 45, 72 


Khandagiri, 73, 140-151, 153n, 154, 157- 
159, 249 

Khar alar a-Gacc ha, 7 6n, 78 ; Pattavali , 
189, 190 

Kharaveia, 19, 32, 66, 110, 127-129, 146- 
150, 153n, 156, 157, 159-172, 177-180, 
182-187, 198, 203, 250 
Khaf ika, 244 
Khitnra Rshi, 165 
Kiapishi, 51n, 2I7n 
Kinnatas, 258 
Kiratas, I31n 

Kiriydmsdla (Kriy avis ala), 219 
Kitra (Citta), 82 n 
Kittoe, 160n 

Kiu - she - kie - la - po - lo (Kusagarapura). 

See Hajagrha 
Klatt, 189n ’ 

Koccha (Kaccha *?), 110n 
Kollaga, 104, 105 
Konika. See Ajatasatrii 
Kohka, 8 

Konow, 16(>n, 162, 192, 196 
Kosala, 27n, 83 n, 86, 99, 109, HOn, 113- 
115, 118, 127, .167 
Kosaladevi, 88n, 110, 118 
Kosalan war, 114 
Kosalas, 14, 110, 114 
Kotigaxna, 102n 

Koftiya+Kotika Garni, 201, 202n, 206 
Koundinya Gotra , 24 
Kmjuvdda, 56, 226 
Krshna, 8, 9, 66, 164,166 
Ksamasrainana. See Devardhiganiii 
Ksharndpand, 246 
Kshatrapa Maharaja, 196 
Kshatriya , 17, 22, 132; aristocratic 
family, 20 ; caste, 103n ? 132 ; clans, 
104; dynasties, 129; friend, 178 ; 
kings, 23; Murdhabhishikta, 132; 
touch, 22 

Kshatriydni, 21, 23, 45n 
Ksbatriyas, 22, 23, 79, 85n, 88, 99, 108, 
127, 128 
Kshetra, 54 
KsMnakarmd, 1 
Kubera, 258 
Kiidepsiri, 157 
Kulacandra, 152 
Kulakas, 243 
Kulas, 198, 201, 223 
Kumar;>Rha skaravarman, 214n 
Kumarabliati, 201 
Kuniamgupta, 205, 206 
Kumaragupta I, 197, 207, 208, 215 
Kumaragupta II, 215 
Kumara-kumarl parvata, 158, 153n, 179, 
180, 182 

Kumarami'tra, 201 
Knmarapala, 90 
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KumarSpura, 189 
Kumbha, 246 
Kimala, 138, 144, 145* 

Kundagama (Kttndagrama or Kunda- 
piira), 24, 26*, 84, 85, 87, 98, 102-104, 
106 

Ivundakundaoaiya, 44, 46, 1.42, 240* 
Kundiya , 224 

Kurvika or Kuniya. See Ajatasatru 

Kunte, 18 

Kunthu, 2 n 

Kuril, 110?2 

Kurus, 14 

KuSa-grass, 29*, 50 

Kusasthala, 80, 81, 81* 

Kusavati. See Kusinara or Kusinagara 
Kushana, chronicles, 198; inscriptions, 
198-200 ; monarchs, 188, 197 ; period, 
261 

Kushanas, 194, 198, 204 

Kusinara or Kusinagara, 104, 107, 107*, 

113 

Kusumadhvaja,. See Patallputra 
Kusumapura. See Patallputra 
Kutaka, 8 

Kiivalayamala, 209-212 

Ladha, 26, 110* 

Lakshmj, 252 
Lalaka, 156 

Lalatendu Kesari, 153 ; cave, 153 
Lalita Vistdra , 224 
Ldnchanas , 2*, 152, 252 
Lassen, 3, 11 

Law, Bimala Charan, 102, 104, 106, 107 
Law of Karma, 34 
Laxmi-Vallabha, 90* 

Leumann, 224, 230 

Licchavi, clan, 102*. 106, 113 ; confeder¬ 
acy, 107 ; country, 103* ; king, 100, 
233 ; kshatriyas, 101 ; princesses, 88, 
89, 91, 99 ; Rajas, 102 ; sect, 88 ; war, 

114 

Licchavis (Licchivis), 85-88, 99, 101-103, 
106-108, 114; confederacy of, 104, 

114* 

Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, 111* 

Logavindusdra ( Lokabindusara ), 219 

Loka , 47 

Lokapadas , 243 

LomaSa Rsi Cave, 66 

Lanka , sect, 75 

Liiders, H., 160* 

Maccha (Matsya), 110* 

Mackenzie, 160* 

Macphail, 141. 

Madala Pahji, chronicles, 154 
Madhavacarya, 240 
Madhuban inscription, 214 
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Madhyadesa, 173 
Madhymikii, 182 
Madra, 209 

Magadha, 24, 26, 27, 29*, 83. 88, 98-99, 
101, 102 ?i, 106, 110-117, 119, 121, 122/ 
124, 126-128, 132, 134, 130, 146/148, 
149, 160*, 162, 169, 170, 172, 174, 177/ 
178, 183/184, 192, 204, 222, 237 
Magadhi, 237 
Mahabhdrata , 9, 81, 181 
Mahdjanapadas , 85, 98, 107,109, 110, 112 
Mahakala, 242 
Mahakosala, 110, 147* 

Mahakshatrapa Sodasa. See Sodfisa 
Maliamdiras . See hharma-Mahdmdlra 
Mahdmeghavdhana. See Kharavela 
Mahanandin, 125, 178* 

Mahdnimitta , 60* 

Mahdnmha ( MahdniMtha ), 221 
Mcihdp accakkhdn a (Mahapr city dkhy ana ), 
220 

Mahapadma Nanda. See Nanda I 
Mahdparinibbana Suita , 132 
Mdhdmjdbhisecanam , 165 
Mcihdrdjya-ahhisheka. 159 
Maharkhita (Magharakshita), 195 
Mahds ildkantaha , 114* 

Mahassatl or Mahisknatl, 97* 

Mahavagga , 113 

Mahdvamsa , 123, 131*, 132, 139, 140 
Mahavariisatika , 65* 

Mahavijaya> 171 

MahSvira, 2-4, 6-13, 17-27, 29-32, 37-38, 
41, 45*, 47, 51, 52, 56-58, 60-64, 67, GO- 
72, 74, 75, 77-79, 82*-88, 92*-108, 110- 
112, 116-119*, 122, 124, 147, 148, 150, 
153, 157, 158, 171, 177-180, 187, 192, 
197, 201, 203, 209, 218, 222, 225, 227, 
228, 230-232, 234-237, 239, 240, 246*, 
252 ■; contemporaries of, 238 ; Dharma , 
10 ; doctrines of, 105 ; embryo of, 249 ; 
era of, 27 ; as a monk, 109 ; Nirvana 
of, 22*, 28, 30*, 31, 33, 34, 64, 69, 70, 
78, 82, 99*, 124, 126, 128, 132, 169, 179, 
187, 189*, 216*, 217, 238 ; predecessor 
of, 7 ; reform creed of, 7 ; system, 7 ; 
tirtha of, 10 
Mahdviraj anani , 102 
Mahavira Mihirakula, 211 
Mahodaya, 81* 

Maitraka clan, 215 
Majjhima Nikdya , 115 
Maiava, 110*, 191, 192, 214* ; reckoning, 
197 

Malaya, 110* 

Maldah, 83* 

Mai inn See Campa 
Mai la, 108, 110* 

Mallaki, allies, 114 ; chiefs, 109 ; clans, 86 
Mallakies or Maflakins, 86, 99, 107, 108 
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Mallas, 104,107, 108,1X3 
Mailinatha, 2 n, 94n 
Malwa? 96, 187, 188 
Manaka, 23(5 

Mana+Pary^a-Jfidna) 43 n 
Mancapuri, 156 
Manda , 171 

Maiidasor inscription, 197, 207 
Manju Chaudliuri, 158 
Mahkhali. See Go.4a,Ia 
Mankhaliputta* See Gosala 
Mankhari Anantavarman, 66 
Man sara, 20 5n 
, Manu, 17 n 9 165; law of, 49 
Manusmrti , 9 
Manyakheta, 190 
Marshall, John, 199 
Marti, 8n 
Martin da, 243 
Mask arm, Gin . 

Mathura, 4, 2J, 148, 161-163, 170, 177, 
I80tt, 185, 187, 193, 195-197, 200-203, 
222n, 247, 250-252, 256 ; carver, 259 ; 
find, 260; inscriptions, 187, 198, 194, 
200, 201, 208-205, 207, 208, 228; re¬ 
mains, 251 ; school, 254; sculptures, 
72,223,258,255,258 
Mati-Jmina , 43 n 
Maiies, 188 

Maury a, dynasty, 3Qn, 147; Empire, 104; 
era, 32, 160 ; king, SO, 37; period, 212 ; 
rule, 30ft 

Mauryas, 28, 104, 110, 124, 130-334, 136, 
188, 148,146, 149, 160n, 164, 165, 178- 
175, 192, 198 
Max Muller, 29 
Mayura-poshaka, 132 
Mazumdar, Akshoy Kumar, 11, 12, 83n 
Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, 160n 
Mcgasthenes, 187n, 148 
Meghakumara, H8n * 

Mehta, N. C., 194 
Menander, 162, 163 
Meratimga, 27, 28, 30«, 34, 126 
Meyer, John Jacoby 89 
Mithila, 26, 86, 87, 100 
Mithradates I, 163 
Mitra dynasty, 174 
Mitra, Rajendralala, 156, 160n 
Migara or Mrgadhara, 110 
MigavaT, 92 
Mleccha , 51 

Mohammedan, conquest, 75; domina¬ 
tion, 77; influence, 74, 75 ; persecu¬ 
tion, 77 ; Triad, 42n 
Mohanlya , 40n 

Moksha , 5* 22, 89, 41-43,* 46, 48a, 72, 230 
Moll, llOn 
Monahan, 141 

Mookerji, Ashutosh, 148, 186 


Mookerji, Radhakumud, 66 
Mora, 196n 
Moriyas, 182 
Mou-lo-san -pu-lu, 212 
Moslems, 77 n 

Mrgavatl, 89, 94, 95, 97, 98 
Mudrd-Rdk&hma , 130, 132n, 136 
Muhta-Jlvas , 39 
Muktdmbara , 5 
Mu la , 94 

Mulasutros, 221, 234, 236 
Munda, 124 
Muni, 20 n 
Munisuvrata, 2n 
Mura, 132 
Muranda, 194 
Mushika, capital, 167 
Mushikas, 167 

Nabhi, Sn 
Nabhovahana, 28 
N&ga-Dasaka, 124 
Naganika, 168 

Nagaravacaka. See Umasvati 
Nagarjuna, 157, 190 n 
Nagarjum Hills, 65, 66, 144 
Nagna , 5n 

Naigamesa or Naigamesha , 21, 260 ; 

Nemeso, 260 
Nakshatra , 175 
Nalahda, 26n» 88n, 111 
Ndma-Karma, 40n, 45 
Nami, 87 

Nanaghat, 167; inscriptions, 163, 164, 
166n 

Ndnappamya (Jnanapravada), 219 
Nanda, 33, 124, 125, 127-138, 136, 168, 
169, 172, 177-179, 184; dynasty, 129, 
147, 172 ; era, 32, 33, 161, 167, 168, 
171; king, 32 ; line, 125 ; period, 212 ; 
rule, 34 

Nandi* X, 125-128, 169, 178 
Nandaraja, 82, 127, 128 
Nandas, 28, 29n, 88, 110, 124-132, 134, 
136, 138, 172, 178«, 252 
Nandivardliana or Nanda vardhana, 24, 
32, 38, 98, 116, 124, 125, 128, 169, 178 
Nandi-gaccha, 181 
Nandisena, 118n 

Nandisutta ( Nandisutra ), 221, 227n, 236 

Narasimhaehar, 135, 186 

Naravatman, 79, 81, 197 

Nasik, 167 ; inscription, 164, X06n 

Ndsti , 55 

Ndta, 6 

Mata or Naya, clan, 104-106#* Ksha- 
triyas, 104n, 105 

Ndtaputta or Ndyapntta. See Mahavlra 

Nathuram X’remi, 69 

Nan Nand Debra (Nander), 127 
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Nava muni cave, 151-153 
Nava Tattvas , 39, 42 n 
Nay as, 53, 54, 242 

Ndyadhammakah&o (Jndtadharmakathah ), 
220, 228 

Negamesi. See Naigamesa 
Nemesa, 72, 259 

Nemi or Arishtanenii, 2 n, 3, 8,9 n 9 108,209 
Nemicandra, 243 

Nigantha. or Nirgrantha , 6, 83 n ; ascetics, 
110 ; church, 139 ; or Digambara, 51 M, 
217n ; doctrine, 141 ; Samanas or 
Sr am anas, 142; Ndtdputta. See Maha- 
vfra 

Niganthanatha. See Mahavlra 
Niganthas or Nirgranthas, 5-8, 11, 70, 
108, 143, 149 
Niganthis, 5 
Nihilistic Buddhist, 54 n 
Nijjutis or Niryuktis , 56, 237-239 
Nilgiri, 151 
Nirni, 2 n 

Nine Nandas, 33, 34, 125 
Ninhagas or Ninhavas , 58, 235 
Nirjard , 39, 41 

Nirvana, 5, 18, 20, 30 m, 38, 42, 43, 46, 52, 
79, 137 

Nirvana-Kalika , 71??, 243 
Niry avail, 220, 232 
Nishidi or Nishidhi , 181-183 
Nistha ( NiSitha ), 221 
Nrtisdra , 132m, 181 
Nitya, 55 

NUya-Karma- Vidhi , 244 
Nitya-vada , 55 
Niyati , 36 
Nyagrodhika, 240 
Nydya -BarSan a , 9n 
NydyavatarcC 242 

Oghanijjutti , 237, 238 
Ojha, Pandit, 198 m 
O ldenberg, 198?? 

•0m, 20?? 

O’Malley, 249 

Orissa, 128, 147??,-150, 153, 154, 157, 159, 
167, 168, 172, 178, 179, 248, 250-253, 
260 

Osval, 76m 
O tisha, 157 
Oudh, 83?? 

Ovavdiya (Aupapdtika), See Aupapdtika 
Oxford History of India , 33 

Paccakkhdnam , 235?? 

Paccdkkhanappavdya (Pratydkhydna pra - 
vdda), 219 

PMaliptaearya, 190, 190 m, 194, 241, 243 j 

Paddrtha , 54 

Padha (Pandya), 110 m 
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Padikamanam. See Pratikramana 
Fadikamamtm. See Pratikramana 
Padma Mihira, 140 
Padmaprabha, 2?? 

Padma Parana , 165 
Padraavatl, 89, 93, 97, 98 
Padroana, 107?? 

Paesi, 231 

Painnas or Prakirndni , 220, 233 
Paithan, 167 

Pajjota or Pajjoya. See Canda Pradyota 
Pajjusana or Paryushana , 27??, 92, 92??, 
93, 107, 188, 189, 189?? 

Palaka, 28, 29??, 115 

Pali, 6 ; canon, 104, 122 ; materials, 33, 
179 ; Sutras, 58; texts, 88m; tradi¬ 
tion, 82?? 

Palibhotra. See PatalTputra 
Palitana, 74, 190 
Farias , 188 

Pdndum (Prdndyuh),' 219 
Pancakalpa , 221 
Paneala, 81-88, 110m, 162 
Pancalas, 14, 81 
Pancaydma JDfumrm, 7, 10 
Pandya, country, 179 ; king, 185 
Pandyas, 180 

Panhdvdgarandim (PraSnavydkarandni ), 
220 

PaninPs Grammar, 175 
Pannattas, 24 

Pannavand (Prajndpand ), 220, 282, 240 
Pdp«, 39, 40, 42 
Papa. See Pava 
Pdrdnhika Prayascitta , 242 
Parantapa, 95?? 

Parasnath Hill or Mt. Parsvanatha, 5, 5m, 
27, 79, 83, 246 
Parasurama, 127 
Parba. See Parvata 
Pargiter, 82 

PariSishtapaw an , 28, 30, 122, 181?? 
PariMshfas , 283 
Farsi s, 76 
Farsi Trio, 42?? 

Parsonaut* See Parasnath Hill 
Parsvanatha, 2-5, 7, 9-13, 24, 37, 45m, 61, 
64m, 70, 74, 79-84, 88, 94m, 105, 106, 
109, 111, 152-157, 200, 208, 209. 228, 
239, 242, 248, 250, 252, 258 ; days of, 
261 ; Dharma of, 10, 18 ; disciples of, 
60?? ; Niwina of, 82m 
Parsvanatha-Carita, 155 
Parthia, 163, 194 
Parvata, 181, 131m, 133, 134 
Parvata. See Pawaiya 
Parvataka. See Parvata 
Parvati, 66 

Pdrvatiya Va msdvoM, 131?? 

Parvitika or Parvati. See Pawaiya 
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Parymhand Kalpa , 284 
Pdsddika Suttdnts , 108 
PataKputra, 37, 05. 123, 127, 131, 134, 
135, 145n, 148, 102, 170, 172, 175, 177, 
183, 194, 207, 224, 240 
PdUiliputrakalpa, 14 Sn 
Patanj&Ii, 102, 175 
Pathak, K. B,, 182 
Fattana, 00, 90 n 
Pattdvalis , I89rt, 191 
Paushadhaday , 123 

Favli or Pavapuri, 6, 2 Gn, 27, 27 n, 104, 
107, 107rc, 108, 113, 247 
Pavarika, ill n 
Pavvaiya, 210, 212 
Pdydsimtta , 224 
Pedhala, 83r?. 

Perumal, temple, 67 
Phaguya^a, 255' 

Phraates I, 168 

Pillar Edicts, 65,141, 142 

Pindanijjutti (Pindaniryukti), 221, 287 

Ftagalavatsa, 65w 

Pipphalivana, 132 

Pitakas , 5, 8 

Piyadasi. See Asoka 

Pliny, 150n 

Po-fa-to, 212 

Pothyas, 197 

Poussin, 11 

Poygaie, 67 

Prabaridhaci7ild7nani , 27 n 

Prabhava, 37», 05 

Prahhdvaka-Carita , 104 

Prabhavati, 80, 83n, 89, 91, 08, 155 

Pradimn, 85, 00, 116, 122, 124 

Pradyota. See Canda Pradyota 

Prakaranas, 241 

Prakrt, 6, 96 

Prater tisms, 150 

Pramdna , 242 

Prasamarti, 240 

Prasenajit, 79, 81, 83, 83n> 110, 113, 114 
Prashna-Praktisha , 243 
Pra&navydkarnani, 280 
Prassi, 127 

Pratapa Rudra Deva, 170 
Pratikramana, 51, 52, 2 85n 
Pratishthana or Pratishthanapura, 168, 
188-190 

Pratishth&Paddhaii, 243 
Pravacanapantshd, 69 n 
Pravdda , 230 
Prinsep, James, 156, 160n 
Prishti-Campa, 26w 
Priyadarsana, 24 
Priyakarini. See Trigala 
Prstha Campa, 94 
Ptolemy, 150 n 
Pudgctla, 38, 40 


Pujdprakarana, 240 
Punnabhadda, 94, 94n 
Puny a, 80, 40 ; Karmas, 42 
PupphacuUdo (Pushpaculikdh ), 220 
Pupphido (Pushpikah), 220 
Furdnas,8, 9, 06, 116, 122, 124, 125, 127, 
128, 182w, 1.44, 164, 160, 160, 170, 176, 
I7&n, 204 n 

Pur&nic , lists, 0 ; material, 33; traditions, 
1 24, 126 

Purohits, 10n, 23 
Puntshamedha , 16n 
Purvahhavas , 238 
Purvas (years), 3, 8n 

Purvas or Puvvas (sacred books), 9, 27, 
52, 184n, 210, 221-223, 225, 230, 281, 
233, 288 

Pusarriitra or Pushy am it ra, 28, 134, 140, 
150, 160/*, 162, 168, 170, 172-177, 185 
Pushpadanta or Suvidhi, 2w 
Pushpapura. See Pataliputra 
Pushya, 175, 176 

Quakers, 76 

Radhakrishnan, 11 
Rdga, 52 
Raichandji, 74 

Rajagrha, 26, 27, 58, 83w, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 120, 148, 161, 170 
Rdjagunts, 212 
Rdja-Muriya-Kdla, 32 
Rdjamti , 219 
Rdjarshi , 218 
Rdjasuya , 16w 
Raj afar angini, 140, 199 
Rajimati , 9 
Rajput, 6 

Rajubula or Banjubula, 196 
Rajyavardhana, 214 
RdkshascL 186 

Runigumpha or Rani Nur, 150, 154, 155, 
155», 250 
Bdni-Naur, 183 
Kanpur, 247 

Rapson, 168, 198, 196, 198w 
RasMrakutas, 190w 
Rashtrikas', 167, 168 
Rathammaia . 1140 
Rathavlra, 69 
Ratnaeala, 111 
Ratnagiri or Ratnakuta, 111 
Ratnatraya , 42 

Rdyapasmaijja (Rdjapra$niya ), 220, 224, 
281 

Rayehaudhuri, 81, 85, 88, 91,94,110, 118, 
122, 125, 127, 132, 133, 148 
Rhys Davids, 85, 89, 97, 112, 121, 138 
Rice, Lewis, 136 
Richard III, 133w 
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Rigaeda , 14, 15n 
Rijupalika, 27 
Rock Edicts, 141m, 165 
Rockhill, 102 
Rome, 104, 194 
Roruka, 90m 
Rothenstein, 253 

Rshabha* 2n-4, 8, 9,12, 85m, 173, 225, 23S 
Rshabhadatta, 21 
Hshibhashita , 238 
k<Ms y 158 

Sabarai, 1.50fi 

Saccappavdya (Saiyapravadci ), 219 

Sdchuyhsvapna, 16()n 

Sacldalaputta, 59, 229 

SaddarSana SaMuccaya, 51 

Stidhu-Cdntra, 43 

Sddhus, 5, 43, 49, 52, 180, 212, 213 

Sdhdnmdhi, 188 

Sahasanika or Sahasramka, 96 

Sahasramalla, See Sivabhuti 

Sahet-Maliet. See Sravasti 

Sdhi, 188n 

Saisunaga, 33, 83n, 88 ; chronology, 32 ; 
dynasty, 125, 128, 147, 178 ; leadership 
of, 116 ; period, 212 

■ Saisunagas, 104, 110, 112, 116, 123, 125, 
126, 130, 136, 138 

Saka, 28 ; era, 4, 198, 207, 209 ; rulers, 
194; Satraps, 188 
&akakdla, 207 n 
Sakala, 211 

Sakas, 188, 193, 197, 204n 
Sakata la, 129 
Sakatayanacarya, 46n 
Saketa, 107, 162 
Sakh&s, 193, 201, 223 
Sakra. See Indra 
Stikyaputta. See Buddha 
Sdkyaputtiya Samanas , 142 
Saia-tree, 26 
Salivahana, 168, 190 
Sallekhana , 135 
Sdmacdn> 234 
Sarnddhi , 253 

Sfimadhya (Syamadhya), 206 
Samagama, 108 
Sdmagdma-Siitta, 6 
Sdmdiam , 235n 
Samana . See Sramana 
Sdmannaphala-Suita > 7 
Sdmdni/anUi ,219 
Sdmdnya-Siddhas. See Kevalins 
Samatva , 52 
Samavdya , 220, 227 
Sdmdyika, 51, 52 
Sambhava, 2 n> 2On, 109 
Sambhuta (Brahmadatta), 82m 
Sambhuta vij aya, 129, 130 n 
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Samet-Sikhar. See Parasnath Hill 
Sarhgha , 42, 58, 60, 68, 76m, 135, 142,143, 
193, 201, 213, 216m, 239, 252 
Samghas, 181, 182, 190 
Sam hi Id, 288, 239 
Samkara, 208 
Sdmkhya , 11 
Samrnatitarka, 242 
Samprati, 19, 80, 138, 143-146, 198 
Samsdra , 22, 41, 44, 92, 227 
Samthara ( Samstdra ), 220 
Samudragupta, 148, 206 
Samudravijaya, 112 
Samvara, 39, 40 
Samvatsanka , 247 
Samyag Darsana, 42, 43 
Samyag-Jfidna, 42 V 

Samyak" Cantra , 42 
Sarny aktva- Sap laiL 190 
Sanehi, 256, 258 ; sculptures, 259 
Sandavana, 106n 

Sanjaya Relattaputta or Belatthiputta, 
56, 59, 63m, 82 
Safikhas, 257 
Saati, Acarya, 68 
Santinatha, 2n, 209 
Saptabharigiy 55 ; Naya , 55, 56 
Sarasvati, 252 
Sariputta, 108 
Sarnath, 253 

Sarpagumpha or Serpent Cave, 156 

Sarvajna, 1 

Sarmmedha , 16m 

Sdsana-derds , 152 

Sasanlka. See Sahasanika 

Sastrakdras, 39 

Sdstras, 37 

,S7**, 58 

Satakarni, 148, 163, 164, 167, 168, 177, 
185; dynasty, 166 
gatanlka, 92-97, 113 
Satanika II. See Satanlka 
Sata vahana dynasty. See Satakarn i 
dynasty 

Sata vahana, kings, 166 : princes, 167 
Satavahanas, 164, 167, 173, 189m, 193 
Satayana, 188, 189m 
Satghara or Satbakhra, cave, 151, 152 
Satrapa inscriptions, 197 
Satrunjaya, 189, 190, 190n, 245, 246 ; 
Jina, 173 

Satrunjaya Mdhdtmya , 74, 90 
Satya, 43 
Saurashtra, 215 
Sauvira, 89-92 m, 98, 99 
Savtthi or SavatthTpura. See Sravasti 
Sayambhava, 95, 235 
Sayanf. See Satanika 
Sayyambhava or Sajjambhava, See Sa- 
yambhava 
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Schamliorst, 165 
Schiefner, 178 
Sebastian, 248 
Seleukos, 184 
Sena jit, 82, 83ft 
Senart, 141 
Sermanes, 137?* 

Seven-Nay as, 57 
Shaonano Shoo, 188 
Shastipala, 10? 

Shigrdm , 259 
Shookul- Tirlha , 3.38 

Siddhdnta , 218, 219, 221-226, 228, 281, 
233,236 

SiddhSrtha, 6, 21, 23, 24ft, 84; 85, 87, 88, 
104, 105 

Siddhas, 159, 164, 184, 233 
Siddhasena Divakara, 22, 22w, 71ft, 187, 
, 189, 239, 241, 242, 261 
Signorelli,, 248 
Silia, 202 
Sllahka, 10, 67 
S imha-Samgha, 181 
Sirnuka, 166 
Sindhti, 90 
Sindhuda, 183 

Sindhii-Sauxnra-Deia . See Sauvlra 

Sinhalese canon, 6 

Sit ala, 2 n 

Sitanibara, 181 

Siva, 66, 242, 244 

Siva, 89, 91, 96, 98 

Sivabhuti or Sahasramalla, 69, 73 

Sivamitra, 197 

Sivananda, 106 

Sivasahasra » 9 

Sivaya^a, 255, 256 

Si-yu-ki I, 51n 

Skandagupta, 208, 215?* 

Skandilacarya, 222ft 

Smith, Vincent, 9, 31-33, 76?*, 114, 125, 
126, 128, 129, 132, 134, 136, 137, 148, 
144, 160/?, 162, 165, 168, 170, 175, 178, 
192, 204, 207, 211, 212??, 216, 249, 252, 
253, 255, 256, 258 
Srnrti , 15 
Sobhanath, 109 

Sodasa, 196, 197, 255 ; inscriptions, 198 

Sol am Mahdjanapada , 81 

Soma, 25 

Sonagiri, 111 

Southern Karnataka, 8 

Sovlra. See Sauvira 

tSramanahood , 87 

Sramanas , 20«, 24, 27, 82, IK), 117, 141, 
142, 145 ft, 150, 151, 156, 182, 185 
Srdvakas, 2, 51?*, 201 n, 229 
Sravana Be}go}a, 135, 137, 138, 181 
Sravasti, 26, 26ft, 27ft, 58?*, 60, 109, 110 
Srdvikds , 201?? 


Srenika. See Bimbisara 
Sreyaihsa, 2 n 
Sri, 249 
Srigrha, 202 
Si’iimila, 76?? 

Sriyaka, 129, 130 
Sruta-Jndna, 43 n 
Srutakevalin , 185 
Srutaskandhas, 225 
Sruliy 15 

Sterling, A., 160?* 

Stevenson, Rev. J., 11, 107 
Stevenson, Mis Sinclair, 51, 75, 83% 189, 
236 

Sthdnakavdsi, 74, 75 
Sthdnanga , 57, 220, 227 
Sthavim-Kalpa , 70?? 

Sthavirds, list of the, 111, 135, 155 
Sthavirdvali-Carita , 115, 123, 125 
Sfchtllabhadra, 80, 68, 69, 71,129,185, 188, 
221 

Sthurika, 181ft 
Strato I, 196 
Strato II, 196 

Stupa , 150, 180??, 182, 255 ; worship, 
251 

Stupas , 65, 182, 247ft-249, 252, 257??, 258 

Stutis , 71ft 

Suari, 150 ft 

Subandhu, 189 

Subhabhiimi, 26?* 

Subhacandra, 152 
Subodhikd commentary, 95 
Sudarsana, 24 

Sudharma, 11, 23, 52, 94, 95, 100, 180??, 
225 

$Mra-gatoha-udhhava, 125 
Sudras, 14, 17, 17ft, 19, 51, 125 
Su-gahgeya, 172 

Suhastin, 30, 69, 148, 145, 146; Maha- 
giri tradition, 145 
Sujyeshtha, ,89, 98 
Sulasa, 47, 48 
Sumati, 2 n t 8 
Siimatigani, 76?? 

Stimmeta, Mt. See Parasnath Hill 
Suriga dynasty, 174 

Sungas, 134, 146, 164, 166, 175, 180, 185, 
198, 256 
Sunrta , 7 

Suparnas , 258, 259 
SuparSva, 2n, 258 
Surasena, 110?* 

Sun, 123 
Suriabha, 281 

SuriyapannaUi ( Suryaprajnapti ), 100, 220, 
232, 238 

Stirya Vmiitia, 179 
Susthita, 185 

Susu-Naga (£isunaga), 124 
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Sidnikrtdnga ( Suyagaddhga ), 62, 67, 83, 
85, 87n, 99,101,105, 220, 225-227, 235, 
238 ; Niryukti , 56 

Sutras, 4, 9, 13, 24, 62, 85n, 237, 241 
Suvama Siddhi , 190u 
Svabhdoa, 36 

Svapna-Vdsavadatta, 122, 1 60n 
Svayariwara, 131 
$>v£ta 231 

Svetambara, 68, 146 ; belief, 222 ; can¬ 
onical literature, 71 ; Chaturvidha 
Samgha, 200 ; contact, 189, 190 ; Dig- 
ambara schism, 145 ; division, 78; 
Jainas, 190,236 ; Pattdvali , 240 n ; rule, 
146; school, 181; sects, 67, 75, 94; 
texts, 223 ; traditions, 69, 71, 72 
J§vetambaras, 46n, 69-72, 74, 75, 108, 135, 
145, 153n, 221, 223-225, 239W-242 
Swargapura or Swargapuri cave, 147,155 
Swastikas, 150, 151, 158, 249 
Syadvada, 9, 53, 54, 56, 57, 63n ; drshli , 2 
Syadvadin , 54ft 
jSyamSrya, 232, 240 

Sydt, Sin, 55 ; -asti, 55 ; - asti-avaktavyah , 

1 55 ; - asti-ndsti , 55 ; -asti-nasti~avaktav~ 
yah , 55 ; - avaktavyah , 55 ; -nasti, 55 

T acchasukara Jdtaka , 118 

Taittinya-Aranyaka , 9 

Talapitta , 120 

Tanasuliya or TosaJI. 168 

Tandulaveyaliya (? Tandulaimitdlika ), 220 

Tdntrika Agamas, 244 

Tapa Gaccha , 76ft, 78, 189n 

Tape Uaccfca Pattdvalis , 232, 240 

Tap as, 52 

Tdpasa , 20a 

Taranatha, 173 

Taranguvati also Tarangalold, 243 

TattvdrtMdhigarna-Sutra, 240, 241 

Taltvas, 42, 43 

Tawney, 122, 191, 192 

Taxi la or Takshas ila, 132, 199 

T ejaie&yd, 60a 

Telang, 9 

Terasiya , 63a 

Thalmandar, 246 

Tha n a (Sthana). See St hdmmga 

Thanesar, 214 

Thomas, Edward, 11, 137-140 t 
Thomas, F. W., 31 
Thusa Jdtaka , 118 
Tiele, 23 

Tiger cave, 155, 156 
Tirabhukti, 88ft 
Tirthakas , 110 

Tirthahlcaras, 1-5, 7-9, 12, 13, 21-23, 45, 
46, 62, 72, 73, 94, 111, 119n, 151-155, 
157, 172, 200, 209, 218, 288, 248, 252, 
253, 258 
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TZrito, 5, 10, 189, 190, 247 
Tirthyas , 173 
Tisagutta, 58 
Tishya. See Pushy a 
Tod, 78 

Toramana or Toraraya, 210-215 

Torana, 255, 258, 258-260 

Trikdlavit , 1 

Trikanda&esha , 88a 

Tripadi , 38, 53 

Tripitaha , 224 

Tri-Raina , 42 

Trisala, 21, 23, 24, 85/1-88, 99, 104, 105, 
117 

TrishasMi-lSaldkdi , 122 

Tristubh, 223 

Trigfila cave, 152 

TriMlas , 150, 151, 249, 255, 257 

Uccendgari branch, 202 
Udaharana , 235 
Udaka, 83 ft 
Udaya. See Udayin 

Udayagiri, 66a, 111, '153a. 154, 249 : 
hills, 73, 150, 151 v 159, 178 ; cave in¬ 
scription, 208 

Udayana or IJdayane, 89-93, 96-98, 113 

Udaya^va. See Udayin 

Udayi See Udayin 

Udayibhadda* $ee TJdayin 

Udayibhadra. See Udayin 

Udayin, 34, 95, 115, 116, 120, 122-125 

U ddy o t akeSari de va, 152, 153 

Udena. See Udayana 

XJdyama , 36 

Udyotanasuri, 209, 210, 213, 215 
Ugras, 85, 99, 108 
Ugrasena, 9 

Ujjain, 68, 96, 97, 115, 135, 145, 187, 188, 
242 

Ujjaini* See Ujjain 
Uj jay ini. See Ujjain 
Ujjeni. See Ujjain 

Umasvfiti or Umasvativacakaearya, 45, 
240, 241 

Upadesamuld, 239 
Updngas, 119n, 150, 220, 231-238 
Upanishads , 18, 54 
Upasargakevaligata Kathe , 182 
Updsraya, 222n 
Upayoga, 46 
Uppdya ( Uipdda), 219 
Ushkar (Hushkapura), 199 
Utaradasaka (Uttaradasaka), 195 
Utpdda , 53 
Utsarp inl > 3a 
Utiara, 69 

Uttarajjhayema (Uttaradhy ayana), 6, 10, 
11, 25, 50, 82, 87, 89, 90//, 92, 101, 112, 
116, 117, 221, 234, 235, 238 
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Uttarapatim, 172, 210 

Uvdsaga-Dasdo (Upasakadasdh), 94, .100, 
108/1-106, 1X972, 220, 229 
Uvasaggaharas loir a, 289 


Vacaka t 228 
Vaeaka-Sramana, See Umasvatf 
Vachi (Vatsi), i95 
Vadukha, 157 
Vaidem, 117, 118 
VaidehTputra, 95», 117 
Vaikunthagumpha. See Swargapuri 
Vaikunthapura. See Swargapuri 
Vaimdnikas , 252 
Vmndyikavdda. , 56, 226 
Yairaja, 12 

Vai£alT, 28, 24, 26, 64, 84n, 86-88, 92, 99- 
104, 118-115, 122 
Vaisalika. See Mahavfra 
Vaishnavism, 205 
Yaitaliya, 228 
Vajira, 114 
Vajjabhumi, 26/? 

Vajji, 85, 106, 110// 

Vajjian or Vijjian, confederation, 88, 102, 
104, 107 ; war, 114 

Yajjians or Vrjisi (Vajjis), 85, 104., 116, 
107, 1X8, 114 
Yajra, 169 
Vajrasvami, 185 
Yalabha, 207// 

Vallabhl or Yallabhlpiira, 80, 68, 73, 90n, 
211, 215, 216, 222 
Vallabhis, 215 
Varna, 18 

Vamdanayam , 2 S5n 

Variisa or Vatsa (Vaceha), 96-99, UOw, 
118 

Vanhidasdo ( Vrmidasdh ), 220 
Vanijagrama or Vaniyagama, 26//, 84//, 
100, 102-104 
Vankata, 8 

Var&hamihira, 5, 67, 78, 90 
Varanasi, 109 

Vardhamana. See Mahavira 
Vasavadatta or Vasuladatta, 97 
Vasishtha, 15 
Vasudaman, 96 
Vasudeva, 197-199, 204 
Vasumati, 94 

Yasupujya, 2 n 9 26//, 94, 94n 
Vavaliara ( Vyavahara ), 221, 233, 238 
Vdyu Purdna, 128 
Vcdaniya. , 40/? 

Vedanta, 11, 19rt 
Vedantism, 56 
Vedas, 16, 18 
Vedehi, 88 

Vedehiputto, 88/?, 118 


Vedic, polity, 18 ; culture, 108 ; ruling 
family, 147 n 
Vehalla, 64, 118 
Vena, 164, 165 
Verawal inscription, 207n 
Vesali, 88/?, 99, 100, 102, 103, 105-107 
Vesalie or Vesali, 26n, 87n, 101,102n, 105 
Vicdrasreni , 27n, 28 

Videha, 24, 26, 2 7n t 86-88, 95, 99. 100, 
104, 109, 115, 118 
Videhadatta, 24/?, 86-88 
Videhaiis or Videhas, 14, 85-88, 101, 107 
Videhi, 88// 

Vidyabhusjana, Satis Chandra, 56, 242 
Vidyddharas, 152 
Vidyddhari-Sakha , 206 
Vihdras , 145/? 

Vij'januppavdya ( Vidydnupravdda ), 219 
Vijnapti-patra, 246 

Vikrama or Vikramaditya, 28, 69, 71w, 
187, 188, 190-192, 241-243; accession 
of, 80 ; conversion of, 189, 261 ; death 
Of, 68, 69 ; era of, 27-29, 81, 188, 196- 
199, 214 ; father of, 232/? 
Vikramacarita, 187, 243 
Vimala, 2 n 
Vinaya , 238 
Vinayavijayaganirx, 95 
Vincent Smith. See Smith 
Vira. See Mahavrra 
ViraUhava (Vlra$fava) 9 220 
Virawal-Fattana. See Pattana 
Virinehipuram, 67 
Vinyappavdya (Viryapmvada), 219 
Visakha, 142 
Vishnu, 66n, 205 
Vishnugupta, See Canakya 
Vishnu-Fur ana , 8, 122/?, 

VTtabhaya or Vlyabhaya, 89-91 
Vivdgasuyam (Vipakatrutam, or Vipdka - 
Siitra) 9 220, 280 
Vivasana* 5 

Viydhapannatti ( Vydkhydpmjnapti ). See 
Bhagavatt 

Vodva Stupas 199, 251, 257, 258 
Von Gutsehmid, 163 
Vrhadratha, 174 
Vrksakas. See Devatds 
Vy an turns, 252 
Vyavahara-Samatd, 176 
Vyaya , 53 

Warren, 36 

Weber, 219, 227/?, 230-233, 235, 236 
Wdberlbrce-Bell, 215, 216 
Wilson, 8, 11, 74, 107», 141 
Wintemitz, 219, 223, 227, 230, 233, 235, 
240 

Xandrammes* See Agrammes 
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Yajna , 16 

Yajurveda-Samhiid, 9 
Yakslia, 167 
Yakuts* 256 n 

Yapa professors or Yapaniyas, 180, 181, 
184 

Ydpana or Ydpaniya Samgha , 181 
Ya6oda, 24 


Yatiy 5n , 51tt, 202, 203, 234 
Yavan king, 155 
Yavanas, 162, 204w, 250 
Yogapattika, 244 
Yoga&astm, 47, 49 
Yogendraoarya, 46 
Yona.s, 141 
Yuch-ehi, 194 
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